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OUT OF FOCUS. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


On the terrace of the café 
at the corner of the cross- 
roads in that war-purged and 
altered Port Said, which is 
such a disappointment to the 
seekers of obvious ‘“ plague 
spots,’ two Englishmen sat 
drinking iced beer. They gos- 
siped idly, looking about them 
with the air of persons inter- 
ested in a familiar sight. Then, 
having finished their drinks 
and thrown a coin to a small 
dark-skinned, bright - eyed, 
merry urchin who had been 
attempting to attract their at- 
tention with a lethargic guinea- 
pig, alleged to perform tricks 
after receipt of payment, they 
strolled from the shelter of the 
awning into the hot glare of 
the street. 

“T’ve entirely forgotten,” the 
smaller of the two men de- 
clared, ‘‘ how many times I’ve 
Come ashore here, had a look 
at Simon Artz’s shop, taken a 
drink, and gone back to my 
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ship. Anyhow, I’ve been doing 
it at irregular intervals for 
over thirty years. It would be 
funny to make this a stepping- 
stone to an expensive winter 
holiday in Cairo—like so many 
of our late fellow passengers— 
instead of a stage on the way 
out East. Wonder if I ever 
shall.” 

The other man smiled. 

“TI don’t anticipate that I 
ever will,” he answered. 
“When, if ever, I’m able to 
retire, it will be to a rural 
corner of England without any 
prospect of Egyptian winters. 
To your over thirty years, 
Picton, I can add a couple. 
I’ve stretched my legs ashore 
at Port Said every single time 
I’ve been going out, but I’ve 
never yet been able to over- 
come the feeling of being 
slightly superior to the Egypt- 
bound tourists. We're crea- 
tures of habit.” 

A car with a woman. in the 

M 
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back seat passed them. Both 
men took off their hats, waved, 
and were rewarded with a 
friendly smile. 

“ Extraordinarily attractive 
girl, Mrs Anstey,” Picton an- 
nounced. “I wish she had 
been coming on. She’s the 
best of company. You've 
known her for some time, 
haven’t you, Brocker ? ”’ 

They emerged on to the 
water front and turned right- 
handed, pulling up so as to 
avoid an energetic servant of 
the municipality who was un- 
successfully pursuing a stray 
dog with a species of exagger- 
ated butterfly net. 

““ This place,’ Brocker stated, 
“has become positively dan- 
gerous with reform. He won’t 
get him. I came home on the 
same boat as Mrs Anstey three 
years ago. Ship acquaintances, 
that’s all. I knew Anstey, 
though, before he was married.” 

Picton stared at him in aston- 
ishment as they made their 
way on to the jetty and hailed 
a boat to take them to their 
ship. 

** You must be showing signs 
of age,” he laughed, “ other- 
wise knowing the husband you'd 
have taken it a bit farther 
than shipboard acquaintance- 
ship. Why, man, she’s more 
than pretty. She’s got charm 
and brains, and she’d put life 
into a conference of parsons.” 

** Probably.” 

“TI daresay she is moneyed 
and all that, but she doesn’t 
chuck the society business 
about.” 

* Not a bit.” 
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They sat down in the ster. 
sheets of a boat and wer 
ferried past the front of the 
new Canal Offices towards an 
outward-bound liner. The rm. 
flection of sunlight on opaque 
green water, polluted with 
streaks of oil and floating 
masses of refuse, was brilliant; 
the air seemed desert bom, 
intensely clear and dry. 

“And,” Picton continued, 
“although she doesn’t make a 
song about them, she has seen 
and done things. Mrs Anstey 
isn’t just the ordinary git 
with money. I gather whe 
she first married and went out 
to Burma she was fairly at the 
back of beyond.” 

“ Right at the back of it,” 
Brocker agreed. ‘‘ No sort of 
doubt about that.” 

“ Then I’ll bet she brightened 
it up,” Picton declared. 

Brocker did not answer; he 
seemed amused at his com- 
panion’s enthusiasm. 

“You seem,” Picton went 
on, “devilish hard to satisfy 
in your old age. Apparently 
you're proof against feminine 
attraction. I’m not, andl 
wish to goodness Mrs Anstey 
was going to be here to keep 


us all alive between here and § 


Colombo. What on earth have 
you got against the girl, man?” 

“Nothing. She’s all you 
say.” 

‘“‘ But you don’t like her?” 

“ As an acquaintance I like 
her very much.” 

“But not as a friend, that 
the idea? Why not?” 

The boat arrived at the 
bottom of the accommodation 
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ladder, and Brocker got out 
and stood upon the wooden 


“JT prefer a sense of humour 
in my friends,” he answered, 


And Picton was so astonished 
at the answer that he remained 
seated in the boat, gaping. 

“Good God,”’ he gasped, “Mrs 
Anstey lacking in a sense of 
humour! My dear fellow, that 
is simply the most impossible 
nonsense I ever heard. She 
bursts with it. You want a 
drink to brace up your under- 
standing.” 

Yet a year or so later, when 
by chance he learned how Mrs 
Anstey had brightened the back 
of beyond, hej revised his 
judgment. 

When Toby Anstey got out 
of the army towards the end 
of 1919 he was, in the opinion 
of his acquaintance, a creature 
singularly favoured by the gods. 
He was thirty-two, what the 
insurance companies call a first- 
class life, unfettered by near 
relations, and the possessor of 
considerable capital admirably 
invested in sound securities. He 
was no fool, but decently escaped 
any chance of being too seri- 
ously minded; he had a nice 
taste in hospitality, and would 
have found popularity even if 
he had not been rich. His 
energy, physical and mental, 
was abundant. War having 
given him a new conception of 
the value of living, he went 
back to civilian life determined 
that he would get the most 
that he could out of what 
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blind chance had allowed him 
to keep. On an average during 
the winter after he left the 
army he hunted four days a 
week, shot two, and gave seri- 
ous attention to ensuring that 
he should not be bored by 
idleness upon the seventh. In 
the evenings of that winter 
he danced a good deal and found 
much pleasure in the business ; 
yet he profoundly disappointed 
the mothers of many of his 
partners, and several of the 
partners themselves, by a con- 
sistent and unemotional friend- 
liness. At the end of the 
hunting season he had a fall, 
riding in a point-to-point, and 
broke his collar-bone. During 
the ensuing period of physical 
inactivity he came to a decision 
concerning a matter which had 
been persistently forcing itself 
on his attention, although he 
had done his best to ignore it. 
Sitting in his club one evening 
shortly after his fall, with his 
right arm strapped to his chest, 
he startled the two men who 
were going to dine with him. 

** What I am going to take,” 
he declared, beckoning to a 
waiter, “is another cocktail. 
But what I want is a job of 
work. Something must be done 
about it.” 

And he amazed his guests by 
showing them that he made 
the declaration seriously. 

For some months after he 
had made his decision about 
finding a job of work Toby 
Anstey hobnobbed with dis- 
illusion. He heard of many 
useful things which he might 
do, he discovered none which 
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he wished to do. His natural 
common-sense told him that in 
default of a compelling desire 
to follow some particular occu- 
pation he must bind himself 
to go on with whatever job he 
undertook by some financial 
commitment. Otherwise he 
would almost certainly chop 
and change. His prudence pre- 
vented him from putting money 
into any concern that did not 
promise a reasonable security. 
He found that sound businesses, 
which, when he had learned the 
way of them, would offer him 
intelligent occupation and an 
increase in income, were mostly 
amazingly distasteful to him. 
An existence without excite- 
ment and without risks was 
something which he refused 
definitely to contemplate, but 
the excitement and the risks 
which had their origin in offices 
failed to attract him. It would 
be possible, he realised, to find 
the necessary excitement out- 
side his working life, like the 
majority of his fellow - men, 
but he distrusted his ability 
to continue labouring at any 
job which did not hold his 
fancy, since there was no prac- 
tical reason why he should. 
But as that summer passed 
and he got no nearer to finding 
what he sought, he saw with 
uncomfortable clearness that 
his only chance of avoiding 
permanent discontent lay in 
getting work of some sort to do. 
The approach of the hunting 
season failed to soothe his 
anxiety. He perceived that 
he had come to the alarming 
decision that riding across coun- 
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try would no longer satisfy 
him. He had a singular faney 
to do something less ordinary, 
Big game shooting occurred to 
him, since it had the special 
advantage of taking him out 
of a post-war England which 
he found to be getting on his 
nerves; but he could not see 
big game shooting as a job of 
work, he saw it only as some- 
thing that might form a very 
desirable addition to one. He 
had reached the stage of decid- 
ing that he would take a ticket 
to some remote corner of the 
world in the hope that change 
of scene would bring him nearer 
to some settlement, when he 
encountered Sandy Craven. 

Toby Anstey was walking 
along Piccadilly, unhappily 
aware that he was going to 
lunch at his club and then 
play squash racquets for the 
good of his liver, that he would 
dine somewhere with some one, 
that he would do the same sort 
of thing the next day and the 
next, that after that he would 
have two days’ shooting, then 
two or three more days i 
London, and so on round the 
circle again. He was con- 
temptuous of himself and 
envious of every man and 
woman who, passing him, 
looked like being busy, when 
a man of middle height, thin 
and wiry, with reddish hait 
and a skin made pallid by 
tropic sun, stopped and held 
out his hand. 

“Good lord, Toby,” Sandy 
Craven declared. “It’s don 
key’s years since I saw you 
Do we celebrate the occasion 
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in a house of refreshment ? 
I’ve a club of sorts round the 
corner.” 

“But,” Anstey replied with 
firmness, “we are not going 
near it. You lunch with me, 
and I’m not listening to any 
chat about previous engage- 
ments.” 

So they made their way 
towards Pall Mall, taking up 
their acquaintance where they 
had last left it in the café on 
the square in Bethune on the 
Friday before the battle of 
Loos. They had been at school 
together, and had preserved 
a liking for each other through 
years of very occasional en- 
counters. It seemed to Toby 
Anstey that the opportunity 
of hearing what Craven had 
been doing with himself was 
a welcome diversion, and he 


exercised a nice taste in hospi- 
tality to make the lunch fit 


the occasion; but so far as 
he could he kept to the réle of 
questioner. He learned that 
Sandy Craven had been mar- 
ried just over two years, that 
he and his wife were on leave 
in England, and that in six 
weeks’ time they returned to 
a remote hillside somewhere in 
Burma, where Sandy grew rub- 
ber. He asked many questions 
about the remote hillside, and 
gathered, though his companion 
lacked descriptive powers, that 
it was off the track of civilisa- 
tion, and that there was plenty 
of shooting. Watching his 
guest taking pleasure in his 
food and his surroundings, see- 
ing him animated and full of 
enthusiasms, apparently very 
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well content with life, Toby 
Anstey sought for details of 
an existence that seemed to 
produce satisfactory results. 
But when they sat with coffee, 
brandy, and cigars in a corner 
of the smoking-room, Sandy 
Craven jibbed at the cross- 
examination. 

“Tve cackled enough about 
myself,’ he declared, “‘ and my 
curiosity has gone unassuaged. 
What does it feel like to be a 
millionaire, Toby ? ”’ 

“TI haven't the remotest 
idea,”’ Anstey laughed. 
“ce Why a ”> 

“* Sorry, if it’s something you 
don’t acknowledge,’ Craven 
told him, “ but the lavishness 
of your hospitality gave me 
a horrid suspicion that you 
must be one. Anyhow, what 
do you do when you are not 
squandering fortunes on your 
friends ? ” 

Toby Anstey sat back in his 
chair and stared at the ceiling ; 
he hesitated at his reply, but 
when he spoke his voice was 
serious. 

** Nothing,” he said, “ abso- 
lutely nothing. That’s the 
trouble.” 

‘Bad  _ business,’ Sandy 
Craven answered, glancing at 
his host. ‘‘ Must be the devil 
to have nothing to do.” 

But Anstey did not seem to 
hear him; he continued star- 
ing at the ceiling. 

‘“‘ From something you said at 
lunch,” he stated, after a pause, 
“JT gather that your life in 
Burma, apart from the rubher- 
growing, is in the nature of a 
whole-time job. What I mean 
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is that you've got to scratch 
round a bit to keep things 
going. You don’t ring the bell 
and ask for what you want.” 

Craven smiled. 

“No bell-ringing at all,” he 
replied. 

Anstey sat up and turned his 
eyes from the ceiling to his 
companion. 

“I tell you, Sandy,” he an- 
nounced, ‘‘things are really 
pretty serious with me. Ive 
got to do something and do it 
soon, Would a partner with 
a bit of capital overcrowd your 
business ? ”’ 

** A suitable partner with suit- 
able capital is one of the things 
that has brought me to this 
city,’ Craven told him. “I 
was going to see a solicitor 
bloke about a most unlikely 
chance of one this afternoon. 
Tl put him off and get down to 
facts right away, if you like.” 

Toby Anstey did not play 
squash racquets that afternoon 
for the good of his liver. Ne- 
glecting the welfare of that 
organ, he sat until it was 
dark in an arm-chair in his 
club and talked. He heard 
much of the remote hillside in 
Burma, and gained two quite 
definite impressions about life 
upon it. Existence there, he 
gathered, exacted much from 
Europeans, and, within the 
meaning which he put upon 
the word, there was no ordinari- 
ness about it. To Sandy Craven 
his rubber- growing was an 
entire, means of livelihood, for 
apart, from it neither he nor 
his wife had sufficient money 
to exist in even moderate com- 
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fort. Before the war and be 
fore he had thought of marriage, 


Craven had gone through hig 
apprenticeship as a planter. 
On leaving the army he had 
found the chance of purchasing 
a@ promising plantation cheap, 
and had realised the bulk of 
his resources in order to take 
the chance. Having done 0, 
he had married and taken his 
wife to share the exactions 
of a lonely life with him. The 
speculation, on all counts, prom- 
ised well, but there was room 
for a partner and a good use 
for the capital which he would 
bring to the business. On 
a@ tropical hillside Craven 
was developing an undertaking 
with good prospects of success, 
but his financial limitations 
had forced him to go for what 
was difficult rather than easy. 
The hillside must be tamed 
before life upon it offered much 
of leisure or of comfort to the 
men who worked upon it. 
Toby Anstey heard something 
of the taming and of the work 
that afternoon. He began to 
form a picture of what the 
struggle with climate, jungle, 
and isolation might mean. 
Looking out of the windows 
of his club at smoke-grimed 
buildings seen through an Octo- 
ber drizzle, his enthusiasm grew. 
Growing rubber, he decided, 
might not give him any very 
absorbing interest, but taming 
wild jungle in order to do 80 
offered him a solid appeal. He 
felt that he need not go aly 
farther in his search for a job 
of work, and he turned t0 
Sandy Craven eagerly. 
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“Tl fix up an appointment 
with my solicitors and account- 
ants right away,” he said. 
“Get them to vet your figures 
and draw up the partnership 
deeds and the rest of it without 
delay. This is obviously what 
I’ve been looking for.” 

“T’m all for hustle,” Craven 
told him, grinning. ‘‘ If you 
come in, I should like you to 
sail with us next month. But 
it’s no good going to the lawyer 
blokes until you’ve seen my 
missis.”” 


Anstey stared at him amazed. 
“ Of course—I—but . . .”’ he 
began, confused. 


“Personally,” Craven inter- 
rupted him cheerfully, ‘‘ I like 
her. But you might not. Al- 
though she isn’t exactly a 
human gargoyle and she never 
giggles, you might hate her 
from the start. On the other 
hand, she might be filled with 
loathing at the sight of you. 
You must get together before 
we go any farther and see 
whether you’re going to fight.”’ 

“Your wit is a trifle pon- 
derous, Sandy,” Anstey an- 
swered. “Still, Til try to 
laugh.” 

Craven stopped grinning and 
leaned forward in his chair ; 
he spoke lightly, but there was 
seriousness behind his words. 

“No jest about it,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Plain solid sense. I 
see no reason why you two 
should get on each other's 
nerves. I shall be mightily 
fed up if you do. But it’s 
quite necessary you should meet 
before we start in with the 
lawyers. Being boxed up at 


the back of beyond is different 
to here when you can see the 
other fellow’s wife or not just 
as you damn well please. 
Crashes over the womenfolk 
have ruined a good few useful 
partnerships when you’re a 
bit on the isolated side. We 
were going to the pictures to- 
night by way of frugal diver- 
sion, but you had better come 
along instead and sample an 
indifferent meal at our pub.” 

As he dined that night and 
made the acquaintance of Mrs 
Craven, Toby Anstey told him- 
self that Sandy had only intro- 
duced the subject of crashes 
over womenfolk because he 
was very certain that nobody 
could take an instinctive dis- 
like to a girl as attractive and 
as easy to get on with as his 
wife. But before he had been 
six months on the hillside in 
Burma, he realised that had 
he and Margaret Craven got to 
any extent upon each other’s 
nerves, the chances of his going 
on with work, which was fixing 
his real interest, would have 
been remote. 

Occasionally on the voyage 
out he wondered whether he 
had embarked on an unsuc- 
cessful experiment, whether he 
had not been a fool to imagine 
that he would put up with 
the obvious discomforts that 
lay ahead of him when there 
was no real necessity for him 
to do so. The people on the 
ship who knew the district to 
which he was going spoke of 
it without enthusiasm as a 
place of residence; most of 
them said frankly that they 
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could not conceive why any 
one who was not forced to do 
so should want to live there. 
A general and his wife and a 
member of the Governor’s staff 
and his wife, whom Anstey 
had met shooting in England, 
clearly considered that his in- 
tention to bind himself to 
rubber- planting in the Sin 
Byu area was not serious, that 
being comfortably off and at 
@ loose end he would certainly 
sample the experience, but 
would turn his back on it 
inside a year. He sat at the 
captain’s table with these two 
couples, and their attitude of 
regarding him as a rich man 
indulging a whim annoyed him ; 
but the fact that at times he 
wondered whether their atti- 
tude were not the right one 
prevented him from showing 
his annoyance. Before the ship 
had been a day in the Red 
Sea he regretted that he had not 
been firm about his place in 
the saloon. When the seats 
had been allotted after the 
Egyptian passengers had gone 
ashore, the General and the 
member of the Governor’s staff 
and their respective wives had 
assumed that he would sit 
with them at the table of the 
favoured. He had spoken about 
it to the Cravens, saying that 
they would all fit in somehow ; 
and they had laughed at him. 
“We are small growers of 
rubber,” Margaret Craven had 
told him, “‘ not social climbers. 
Bonzo is a dear little man and 
the best captain on the line, 
but he wouldn’t really be 
pleased to have us. Besides, 
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there’s a Sessions Judge’s wife 
and a good lady from Colombo 
who would have their voyage 
ruined if I sat there instead of 
them. But gossip has already 
announced that you are 4 
Croesus and qualified for the 
highest places. We are sitting 
with the second officer. It’s 
settled. However, the firm’s 
credit ought to boom with a 
partner alongside Bonzo. Don’t 
argue. You are going to see 
quite enough of us later on, 
probably more than you will 
want.” 

So Toby Anstey had sat 
apart from the Cravens in the 
saloon, and had found himself 
regarded by his fellow pas- 
sengers as a rich man of some 
social importance experiment- 
ally allied to a couple who had 
yet to prove that they merited 
any distinction in a ship’s 
company. He recognised a 


certain truthful obviousness in . 


such a view; yet it displeased 
him, and he hoped that the 
life to which he was going 
would not admit of it. If the 
fact that he had a comfortable 
independent income were going 
to bring him a species of con- 
sideration over the Cravens he 
felt that he had misjudged 
the business altogether. When 
the liner arrived at Rangoon 
he was somewhat disturbed 
about the wisdom of his choice 
of a job of work. As he sailed 
south from Rangoon in a small 
coasting craft, singularly ut 
comfortable and unclean, part 
of his doubt vanished. The 
white people who travelled on 
that high-smelling little vessel, 
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pallid Europeans who seemed 
uniformly worn by an exacting 
climate, appeared to regard 
the Cravens as persons of proved 
worth and their new partner 
as an unknown quantity to 
be treated with politeness but 
without any particular con- 
sideration until his quality in 
the life into which he had 
come should be known. Toby 
Anstey liked that: it was of a 
piece with the strangeness of 
his surroundings, it satisfied 
him that he had really arrived 
at a spot where artificial values 
were not predominant. He 
spent a week in Sin Byu, 
interested in all that he saw, 
fascinated by his first close 
sight of an Eastern settlement, 
stirred to thoughtfulness by 
making the acquaintance of 
English men and women who 
were, for the most part, of a 
type and class of which he had 
no real knowledge. 

At the end of a week, much 
more content that he had 
picked his job wisely, he left 
the station for the remote hill- 
side, aware that for a month 
at the least he would not see 
anything even vaguely resemb- 
lng the haunts of civilised 
man. For thirty miles or so 
the party travelled in Ford 
cars along an unmetalled track 
that climbed into high hills, 
twirling itself in hairpin bends 
up the sheer sides of valleys. 
After the first three miles trees 
engulfed the track, and the 
way lay between thick walls 
of forest to whose tangled 
depths the tropic sunlight could 
not pierce. To Toby Anstey 
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the heat, even in the shadow 
of those unending forests, 
seemed intense; but the 
Cravens declared that it was 
cool. After thirty miles or so 
of steady climbing the cars 
were left at a small bungalow, 
designed somewhat after the 
fashion of a box on legs, where 
a cheery Englishman with a 
Lancashire accent that could 
be cut with a knife gave the 
party breakfast. Afterwards 
the baggage was put upon 
two elephants, and the Cravens 
led the way along a jungle 
path on the last stage of the 
journey. That last stage im- 
pressed Toby Anstey as much 
as anything he could remember. 
He had learned on the drive 
up that, during the rains, the 
track was more often than not 
impassable to cars; he had 
been told that Hopkins, the 
Lancashire manager of a tin 
mine, would be their nearest 
neighbour ; he faced the jungle 
path and an eight-hour walk 
with curious satisfaction. It 
pleased him that on either 
side of him lay hundreds of 
miles of forest jungle so dense 
and tangled with an exuber- 
ance of strange vegetation that 
the party, had they left the 
path, could scarcely have cut 
their way through more than a 
mile of it during a full day’s 
labour. He asked the Cravens 
the names of trees and plants 
and birds with the eagerness 
of a boy. His first sight of 
orchids hanging on the branch 
of some unknown tree delighted 
him; he thought of mistletoe 
at home, and contrasting the 
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two parasitic growths was glad 
that they had no resemblance 
to each other. ' At the begin- 
ning of the walk gibbons, noisy 
but unseen, appeared to circle 
around the party, but as the 
sun rose towards its zenith 
their hooting ceased, and a 
quietness settled on the jungle. 
Even the small green parrots 
ceased to flash among the 
branches. Toby Anstey heard 
from the Cravens that at one 
time they had used pack ponies 
to bring up their baggage, but 
that on two occasions the little 
creatures had been attacked 
by tigers in broad daylight. 
Consequently they used ele- 
phants, whose hire was expen- 
sive but not so costly as the 
loss of ponies, when there was 
heavy stuff to be moved, and 
native bearers when the bag- 
gage was light. At that Anstey 
gave to the forest about him 
@® new attention, and was 
amused at his disappointment 
when the afternoon passed and 
no tiger appeared. He con- 
tented himself with glancing 
back at the two hired elephants, 
whose flapping ears and pon- 
derous rolling walk fascinated 
him. He saw the great crea- 
tures for the first time in their 
proper setting, not as exhibits 
in a menagerie, and in his eyes 
they were invested with a new 
significance, for he was passing 
into a country which belonged 
to them by immemorial right. 
A giant tortoise, at which the 
native servants and bearers 
jabbered excitedly, filled him 
with determination to explore 
the secrets hidden beyond the 
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path. A cobra that streaked 
across the track with amazing 
speed, turned on the farther 
side and raised its hooded 
head, hissing, before it dis 
appeared, introduced him to 
fear. He was glad that his 
legs were protected by puttees; 
and into the excitement and 
interest of his first acquaint- 
ance with the jungle ther 
came an admixture of awe, 
which never left him after. 
wards. The realisation of the 
awfulness of those wild virgin 
places, which the sight of the 
cobra had brought to him, 
opened Anstey’s eyes to some- 
thing which during the earlier 
part of the day had been a 
dim unrecognised perception in 
his mind. Climbing that rough 
tortuous path, he had been 
hot to an extent which made 
him recognise that hitherto he 
had not understood what being 
hot might mean. When awe 
of the jungle touched him it 
embraced climate as well. He 
knew that he, a white man, was 
an interloper in the land to 
which he had come, that the 
ground he walked upon, the 
trees that shut him in, the 
beasts that lurked, hidden, 
about him, the very air he 
breathed, were alien to him, 
that he must conquer them 
or go under to them. That 
knowledge made him curiously 
content. When, towards sul 
down, he came to a clearing 
on the hillside and saw the 
tiny settlement which was t 
be his home, at first he hardly 
looked at it. The path emerged 
on to a small plateau where 
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the bungalows and buildings 
stood. But Toby Anstey did 
not look at these; he looked 
at a view, a sight which, he 
had almost decided, that land 
of trees would never grant 
him. He looked over an un- 
ending stretch of tree-tops, a 
wide distance of green-clad 
rugged hills. He halted when 
the path emerged into the 
open and stared. Looking in 
front of him, knowing that 
his eyes saw places which in 
all probability man’s feet had 
never crossed, his last doubts 
vanished. The job of taming 
a small corner of that wildness, 
of bringing it patiently into 
line with his, a white man’s, 
needs seemed to him sufficing. 

The sun had disappeared 
behind the hills, imprinting 
the sky with a glory of colour, 
darkness was hurrying on the 
jungle, Toby Anstey, strung 
up to an unaccustomed excite- 
ment, was startled from con- 
templation of the scene before 
him by the breathing of some 
large beast in the undergrowth. 
The sound was strange to him, 
a mixture of sigh and growl, 
into which his mood read 
ai unknown savageness. He 
turned sharply. 

“What was that?” he 
asked. : 
And Margaret Craven’s ex- 
pression as she answered was 
sympathetic. 

“I'm awfully sorry,” she 
told him. “It’s rottenly dis- 
appointing for you. But it’s 
only Belinda, one of our cows.”’ 

80 Toby Anstey was intro- 
duced to his new home to the 


tune of laughter, which, he 
came to realise, was the right 
introduction. Surrounding life 
on that remote hillside was 
the jungle, a place of ceaseless 
struggle, of cruelty, of many 
forms of death, in the forefront 
of the life was laughter. At 
first the apparently rigid deter- 
mination of his five white com- 
panions to laugh at things not 
ordinarily considered amusing 
astonished Anstey, but before 
the end of six months he had 
recognised wisdom in the busi- 
ness. 

There were four bungalows 
on the plateau, besides coolie 
lines and other buildings; they 
were much of a pattern, each 
consisting of two bedrooms, a 
dining-room, and a veranda. 
Externally the four were 
scarcely distinguishable, square 
blocks of wooden building set 
well above the ground on posts ; 
but care had been taken in 
siting them so that they were 
screened from each other by 
trees and flowering bushes, and 
gave a reasonable degree of 
privacy. The Cravens lived in 
the one farthest from the build- 
ings and coolie lines; Anstey 
was allotted the one next to 
theirs; and the two others 
were occupied respectively by 
the European managing clerk 
and his wife and the European 
overseer. These four small 
households existed as self-con- 
tained and independent units 
not actually overlooking each 
other, but forced, owing to 
the flimsiness of their houses 
and the acoustic properties of 
the plateau, to an intimate 
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knowledge of their neighbours’ 
doings. 

The overseer, Joe Ball, a 
bachelor of thirty, was the son 
of a grocer in a small country 
town in the Cotswolds. At 
the age of seventeen he had 
made his first acquaintance 
with the East and rubber-grow- 
ing; since then he had been 
back to England twice—once 
for three months, once for 
four. At the outbreak of the 
war he had enlisted in a 
European defence battalion, had 
managed to get transferred to 
a Territorial unit in India, had 
imagined himself about to see 
fighting service in Mesopotamia 
when he had been compulsorily 
returned to the plantation 
from which he had come, and 
had been ordered to go on 
growing rubber. At his job 
he was a valuable man, who 
refused to be content with 
merely practical knowledge. A 
square little man, with a large 
square head, he attempted to 
disguise a natural kindliness by 
a clearly artificial truculence. 
He was almost morbidly sensi- 
tive of the fact that he had 
seen no fighting in the war; 
and when he met anyone of 
superior social standing whose 
manner suggested condescen- 
sion, he had a trick of discard- 
ing, with great deliberation, 
the aspirate, a letter with which 
he had not the least difficulty 
at ordinary times. Black, the 
managing clerk, was a very 
divergent type. He had been 
at Oxford when the war started, 
with the prospect of returning 
in due course to his old school 
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as a master. He had obtained 
@ commission in the infantry, 
and had served in France and 
Flanders, hating the business 
and making no secret of his 
hatred, until half his left hand 
had been removed by flying 
metal at Passchendaele. There- 
after he had filled the billet of 
a staff captain at home with 
undisguised relief. Yet on his 
return to civilian life he had 
been unable to face the pros- 
pect of schoolmastering. Some 
inexplicable instinct had sent 
him to the East, and chance 
to the remote hillside in Burma. 
There he never appeared to 
fit his surroundings: in mind 
and in body he seemed more 
suited to pavements than to 
jungles. He had little taste 
for physical exertion, and spent 
much of his leisure with 4 
book; yet in spite of con 
siderable natural reticence, at 
odd times the fact would escape 
from him that he gloried in the 
uncongenial life which he led. 
Before chance had led him to 
the remote hillside in Burma 
he had spent three months in 
an office in Calcutta. During 
that three months he had 
married a girl of nineteen, 4 
child of fragile and china-like 
prettiness, of pure English 
stock, the daughter of a minor 
Government official, a some 
what timid little person who had 
been born in India and had 
never been to England. 

On the night of Anstey’ 
arrival, when the five white 
people dined together at the 
Cravens’, Mrs Black alone © 
hibited a trace of shynesé 
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Inevitably, on the occasion, 
the talk had much to do with 
England and voyages to and 
from that island. Although 
the girl made no attempt to 
hide the fact that much of the 
conversation dealt with a land 
to which she was a stranger, 
she seemed a little over-anxious 
to discover the effect which 
that disclosure should have 
upon the stranger to the table. 
When the party sat and smoked 
on the veranda, while insects 
flapped and swarmed about 
the hanging lamps and occa- 
sionally from the jungle, mys- 
tery-laden in the starshine, 
there came the call of beasts, 
the vicissitudes of rubber-grow- 
ing, and the incidents of life 
upon the hillside superseded 
talk of home. As she joined 
eagerly in that conversation, 
adopting the established prac- 
tice of avoiding seriousness, 
little Mrs Black’s laughter rang 
truer. She warned Toby Anstey 
of the more obvious failings in 
the native servants which she 
had procured for him as though 
meeting strangers and tact- 
fully enlightening their ignor- 
ance could have no embarrass- 
ment for her. 

At times while he was settling 
down Anstey was puzzled to 
account for the fact that five 
people shut up together in 
almost complete isolation, di- 
vergent in type, existing under 
conditions which put a big 
strain on their nerves, should 
be almost wholly free of minor 
frictions in their intercourse. 
Between himselfand the Cravens 
he recognised that there was 


a natural kinship of upbring- 
ing, but on that remote hill- 
side the importance of that 
upbringing seemed _ small. 
Sandy Craven would, on occa- 
sion, talk of hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and the life of the 
English countryside with un- 
disguised relish; Margaret, 
similarly on occasion, would 
bring to the same topics an 
even greater relish; but the 
occasions usually occurred when 
the pair of them were alone 
with Anstey. That they re- 
garded that particular form of 
living in the green land of 
England as their birthright, 
to which they hoped in time 
to return, which marked them 
as of a certain kind, never ap- 
peared in their conversation. 
Similarly, Anstey discovered, 
Black would, if a suitable 
occasion presented itself, dis- 
close the fact that when his 
mind went homing it went to 
a world of scholars. Some- 
where, apparently, dimly at 
the back of his mind was a 
return to the cloistered exist- 
ence which his adolescence had 
foreseen, an existence in which 
years of alien labour in vividly 
contrasting circumstances would 
give him unanticipated import- 
ance. By piecing together un- 
guarded hints and chance sen- 
tences, Anstey was able to 
shape a dream. Black collected 
butterflies. Black, peering 
sometimes at the future, saw 
himself again in Oxford, living 
there, steeped in the placidity 
of its graduate circles, recog- 
nised as an authority on the 
subject of his choice. But 
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under no circumstances would 
Black permit that dream to 
appear in his ordinary conver- 
sation. Joe Ball also, Anstey 
gathered after some months of 
observation, had a dream which 
formed the background of his 
living. At first, since the man 
was very shy of anything like 
confidential talk, it had looked 
like a simple determination to 
die a very much richer man 
than the grocer in the Cots- 
wolds, but upon closer scrutiny 
it had disclosed a broader 
ambition. Before he had been 
six months on the hillside 
Anstey had decided that Ball, 
like Black, had an ambition 
to be an authority on the sub- 
ject of his choice, but that, 
unlike Black, the ambition was 
not scholarly. To be an expert 
in the matter of growing rub- 
ber, a man whose knowledge 
should command respect, and 
with it the respected one’s own 
price for his opinion, was the 
prize that Ball sought from 
working. Anstey realised that 
the man might scorn the sug- 
gestion, that if it were made 
he would certainly meet it 
with truculent annoyance, but 
he believed that his first im- 
pression had been wrong, that 
Ball would cheerfully sacrifice 
the chance of wealth in favour 
of authority. Power was what 
he wanted, recognition that his 
word must carry weight. 
Probably with no less in- 
tensity of hope than the others, 
Grace Black looked to a vision 
of the future. But, since she 
made no secret of it, Anstey 
had not to piece it together for 


himself. The girl dreamed of 
retirement to England, to a 
cottage in the country where 
she would have no stint of 
friends and neighbours. She 
liked to talk about this dream 
in detail; and when she did 
so she would flush with anima- 
tion, regaining for a moment 
the complexion which heat and 
sun had stolen from her at 
birth. Her ideas of English 
gardens were vague, but she 
insisted that in hers there 
should be masses of wallflowers, 
whose scent she only knew 
from the concoctions of per- 
fumers, but loved. Her taste 
in English country friends and 
neighbours was impeccable; the 
most conventional novelist 
could scarcely have bettered 
her types. 

On Sunday nights the six 
white people, if they all hap- 
pened to be in the settlement, 
dined together at the Cravens’. 
On one other night in each 
week, with almost unfailing 
regularity, there would be 
guests to dinner at one of the 
other houses on the plateau. 
There was a faint suggestion 
of formality about these little 
gatherings: the food was 
slightly more elaborate than 
usual, some shadow of a tribute 
to convention seemed recog- 
nisable in them. But in & 
community so small and 80 
remote, where the news of the 
outside world came late, where 
it would have been mere idiotic 
pretence to feign ignorance of 
each other’s doings, conversa 
tion had of necessity a stock 
flavour and jests followed & 
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set pattern. It was, for ex- 
ample, part of life upon that 
hillside, as much a part as the 
heat or the mosquitoes or the 
ants, that banter in perfectly 
settled form should be appli- 
cable to each member of the 
party. The Cravens were 
labelled as work shy, people 
who aimed at idle retirement 
in England, never as a couple 
who had at the back of their 
minds the reinheritance of an 
ideal. Black was declared a 
monomaniac in the matter of 
killing beautiful and inoffensive 
little insects ; no reference was 
ever made to his dreams of 
academic distinction. That 
Ball intended to become a 
rubber magnate, offensively 
‘opulent, that nothing short of 
a racing stud and a yacht 
would satisfy him, did yeoman 
service as a joke; that the 
man worked harder and more 
intelligently than he need in 
the hope of being some day 
able to acquire power was 
never suggested. 

For a time Toby Anstey 
wondered why, when it was 
quite obvious that they must 
be known, the real ambitions 
of his companions, the hopes 
and dreams underlying the 
routine of their lives, were 
never openly recognised. It 
puzzled him why the inclina- 
tions of his companions should 
be acknowledged and made 
the subject of stock jests, yet 
the real goal of those inclina- 
tions should be rigidly disre- 
garded. Then he found the 
explanation, and. it annoyed 
him. The Cravens, Black, and 
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Ball had work to do—work 
which might very well keep 
them on the remote hillside 
or some twin brother to it 
until they died. Retirement, 
the harvesting of their lives’ 
work, the fulfilment of their 
individual dreams, was no more 
than a possibility with which 
each of them alone was con- 
cerned. Grace Black, openly 
talking of her wallflowers and 
her impeccable neighbours, ac- 
knowledged thereby the fact 
that hers was not a working 
life but simply an existence 
moving sometimes hopefully, 
sometimes doubtfully through 
the years. Anstey pitied her 
for that, because he realised 
that if her dream of an English 
country cottage were definitely 
shattered, living for her would 
become largely purposeless and 
empty. 

But when he found himself 
labelled in the small com- 
munity as a sensationalist, a 
man whose war-jaded palate 
demanded new and strong 
flavours in his existence, he 
was secretly annoyed. He set 
about an attempt to prove that 
the work which he had under- 
taken, the business of taming 
a small section of the jungle, 
was as real to lim as providing 
themselves with the means of 
livelihood was to the others. 
He found it hard to prove that ; 
but when the stock jokes about 
him centred around his pluto- 
cratic tendencies and not his 
underlying desire to find an 
occupation of interest, when, 
as it were, local humour classed 
him with the Cravens, Black 
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and Ball as a man whose 
private dreams should be de- 
cently ignored, he thought he 
had succeeded. 

Sandy Craven, doing, as he 
said, the heavy senior partner, 
insisted that Anstey should 
get the hang of the business 
generally before he settled to 
a job of his own. Anstey 
agreed, but made a consider- 
able moan about some of the 
detail he was told to master. 
Although the rubber trees grow- 
ing in their little clearings in 
the jungle never interested him 
as they did Ball, although their 
idiosyncrasies and ailments did 
not absorb him as they ab- 
sorbed his teacher, he learned 
what he must know about 
them with keenness. And he 
got on well with Ball. During 
the long hot days, running in 
total into many weeks, which 
he spent working with the 
square-headed little overseer, 
he only once got within measur- 
able distance of serious friction. 
Anstey, having always at the 
back of his mind the material 
improvement of the estate in 
which he intended to specialise, 
had been arguing about the 
erection of a bridge which, 
according to the overseer, was 
in the nature of a luxury. 
The weather was warming up ; 
they had been standing all 
the morning in the sun; An- 
stey was tired, and he had a 
virulent attack of prickly heat. 
He maintained his point obsti- 
nately. 

“This blessed bridge can 
wait,” Ball insisted. ‘“‘ We’ve 
got plenty of other use for our 
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labour. And it’s no more 
necessary than a tiled bath. 
room is.”’ 

“Funny thing you should 
mention that,” Anstey drawled, 
* because I happen to look on 
a bathroom as a necessity.” 

Ball stared, scratched his 
nose slowly, and spoke with 
great deliberation. 

“Do you,’ he answered. 
“Now, I ’appen to think a 
bathroom his a luxury. I ’old 
the opinion that if a feller 
’asn’t got the money to buy 
one, ’e’s got to learn to wash 
*imself in a bloomin’ tub.” 

For a moment the man’s 
deliberate counter to his own 
drawl had infuriated Anstey, 
but as he prepared himself for 
a suitable reply he saw that he 
had asked for it. 

** Right,”’ he said, “‘ the bridge 
must wait. But for God’s sake 
don’t jest about tiled batb- 
rooms in this heat. At the 
moment I’d price one above 
rubies.” 

Ball grinned. That was the 
only time Anstey induced him 
to play ponderous jokes with 
the aspirate. 

With Black, Anstey never 
got within measurable distance 
of friction, although they argued 
continually. But at the pro 
cess of acquainting himself with 
book-keeping and the methods 
of accountancy he kicked 
severely. After his first after- 
noon in the office he strolled 
across to the Cravens’ for tea. 

“It’s no damned good,” he 
announced, lowering hi 
into a long chair; “ the sight 
of a ledger makes me comatose. 
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Black is the most patient fellow 
in the world, Sandy, or he 
would have broken my head 
with the infernal things. I’m 
simply not going to sweat over 
them any more.” 

Craven hesitated; his wife 
looked up from filling the tea- 
pot, smiling. 

“Toby,” she announced, 
“T’ve got a fresh tin of Dundee 
cake. Do you want any ? ” 

“Of course I do,” Anstey 
answered, life upon the hill- 
side having readjusted his con- 
ception of delicacies in food. 
“Where is it?” 

“Guarded by Sandy,” Mar- 
garet Craven informed him. 
“Not a crumb passes your 
lips, though, unless you for- 
swear childishness. You're 
really quite grown up now.” 

“ Expound the dark saying,”’ 
Anstey demanded. 

“Time,” the girl declared, 
“is long and life is fleeting, 
or words to that effect.” 

“T think I know the end of 
that one,” Anstey agreed. 
“Something about footsteps 
and life’s solemn main. Is the 
bag of nuts mine now ? ” 

“Tt isn’t,” Margaret Craven 
assured him. ‘I was referring 
to book-keeping in connec- 
tion with the uncertainty of 
life.”’ 

“ You may have thought you 
were——” Anstey began. 
aye Sandy Craven interrupted 


“She,” he stated, pointing 
to his wife, “has a nimble 
brain which occasionally ex- 
ceeds the speed limit of her 
utterance—rather well put that, 
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I think !—The point is, I might 
die.”’ 

“You might, I suppose,” 
Anstey admitted. 

** And,” Margaret explained 
cheerfully, “I, who keep the 
books uncommon well when 
the Insect Killer is away, might 
also die.”’ 

“Then,” Anstey announced 
brightly, “‘ you’re both dead.” 

“And buried,’ Craven de- — 
clared. ‘‘ But where are you ? ”’ 

“* Dead, too, Iexpect,”’ Anstey 
answered, with interest. ‘‘ Be- 
yond that my imagination 
halts.” 

** No,” the girl corrected him, 
“you're living. You're going 
on with the job here, because 
you are not going to let down 
your dead partner’s infant son 
in England who is practically 
dependent on this business. 
But you're making a rotten 
mess of the whole thing, be- 
cause the Insect Killer is in 
Rangoon at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, having been bitten by a 
mad dog, and you are simply 
mucking up the accounts.” 

“A nasty picture, Toby,” 
Craven allowed. ‘ Think of 
the blots on the ledgers and 
the false entries. Add that I 
should be squirming in my 
shallow grave. Aren't you 
affected ? ” 

Anstey looked from the ver- 
anda to the jungle, then back 
to the laughing couple, who 
insisted that their seriousness 
should be clothed with non- 
sense. 

“A large slice of Dundee 
cake, please, Margaret,” he 
demanded. ‘‘ To-morrow and 
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until the Insect Killer has 
done his damnedest I ink my 
fingers again.” 

That night, as he sat on his 
own veranda glancing at six 
weeks old copies of English 
newspapers, he felt very glad 
that Margaret Craven had re- 
ferred to his carrying on with 
the job for the sake of her 
small son. He had already 
made sufficient acquaintance 
with the land in which he 
found himself to know that the 
chance of dying was not some- 
thing which a man, compelled 
to make provision for those 
dependent on him, could afford 
to ignore. That he was more 
than financially involved with 
the Cravens pleased him. It 
gave him a feeling that he was 
no longer an amateur, seeking 
diversion. He could not turn 
his back on the work of the 
small community without dis- 
turbing the lives of others. 
Something like real responsi- 
bility had fallen on him. Be- 
fore the rains came, before he 
had been six months on the 
hillside, he saw to it that he 
had a working acquaintance 
with all the details of the 
business. 

Fitting into a strange life, 
learning his job, exploring in 
his spare time the jungle which 
fascinated him, kept him con- 
tent; the letters which he got 
from England, describing the 
doings of his friends, asking 
when he was going to give up 
his wild idea of rubber-planting 
and return to a normal life, 
filled him with no regret, but 
made him wonder how he had 


suffered the normality of his 
life in England for as long as 
he had. His interest in the 
affairs of the small estate grew. 
Shortly before the coming of 
the rains Black and his wife 
went on leave. Anstey went 
down to Sin Byu with them, 
and managed to get hold of 
two pieces of gossip about 
himself. He learned that by 
both Europeans and natives 
he was looked upon as a man 
likely to be a success in his 
business of rubber - growing, 
who, moreover, might very well 
become a really first-class shi- 
kari. A year before the pros- 
pect of being considered a big 
game hunter of repute would 
have gone far towards satisfy- 
ing his ambition. On that visit 
to Sin Byu he was undecided 
whether the fact that white 
people, to whose opinion of 
himself good or bad he would 
formerly have been indifferent, 
regarded him as a promising 
trader did not give him the 
greater satisfaction. Having 
checked his list of stores and 
purchases with care, for he 
realised that not to have 
brought back to the remote 
hillside everything which he 
had been asked to bring back 
would have been unpardonable, 
he drove the battered and over- 
laden Ford out from Sin Byu 
across the short level stretch 
of paddy-fields, where water- 
buffalo loomed uncouth in the 
mists of dawn, a man distinctly 
flattered. After breakfasting 
with Hopkins, whose Lanca- 
shire accent no longer called 
for his attention, he started 
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the long hot climb along the 
jungle track, thoroughly satis- 
fied because he had ceased to 
be a stranger to that expedi- 
tion. 

A patch of bad luck which 
came to the hillside soon after 
the coming of those rains, 
which remained throughout the 
months of downpour, enlarged 
Toby Anstey’s view of that 
existence, but did not dim 
the interest of it for him. The 
rubber trees were threatened 
with a mortal ailment. From 
the time when Joe Ball detected 
the first signs of disease, and 
dashed into the Cravens’ bunga- 
low and dragged Sandy Craven 
from his breakfast, to the day, 
some weeks later, when it was 
clear that the epidemic had 
been conquered, the four white 
people faced disaster. A new 


set of stock jokes were shaped 
to meet the occasion. Ball was 
accused of having erected an 
altar in his spare bathroom, 
and of performing elaborate 
rituals in front of it, praying 
to strange gods for the lives of 


his beloved trees. Margaret 
and Sandy Craven announced 
that they wrangled all night 
disputing whether to apply for 
employment as a married couple 
or singly. Anstey swore that 
he would bring an action against 
his partner for having obtained 
his money under false pre- 
tences. The level of wit was 
not high, but the spirit of 
laughter was determined. Yet 
the laughter was not designed 
to hide the fact that the Cravens 
faced ruin, Black the chance 
of unemployment, Anstey the 
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necessity of reseeking occupa- 
tion; it was intended to make 
discussion of these possibilities 
decently allowable. When the 
danger was past and Margaret 
Craven provided a dinner of 
suitable dishes and Anstey pro- 
duced champagne to celebrate 
the occasion, four tired people 
enjoyed themselves. It pleased 
Anstey to think that his relief 
was as real as that of the 
others. 

A few days after that dinner 
Anstey went down with fever. 
Recovering from the attack he 
made the acquaintance of de- 
pression and it frightened him ; 
a shadow that promised to be 
permanent seemed to have 
fallen on his mind. It was Joe 
Ball who made him face that 
shadow. 

“You've got the brute in 
your blood,” he told Anstey. 
“He'll remain there in all 
probability as long as you 
remain here, and maybe after. 
The fever part doesn’t amount 
to much, although it’s damned 
unpleasant. But when you 
find the brute is getting at 
your nerves, tell people. They’ll 
understand and make allow- 
ances, if you happen to damn 
them into heaps for no reason. 
Everybody does that at times. 
Worst possible thing to keep 
it to yourself. Makes you 
think the brute is treating 
you worse than the rest of us. 
He isn’t. Come and dine. I’ve 
got tinned sausages.” 

So Anstey ate luxuriously 
and was grateful for the advice. 

For a fortnight or so of 
that season of ill-luck the hot 
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rain beat upon a hillside un- 
disturbed in its routine. Then 
Margaret Craven developed 
acute appendicitis. At break- 
fast she did not eat, and after- 
wards, instead of going to the 
office and deputising for Black, 
she went to bed. When Craven 
came back to the bungalow 
for tea she could no longer 
pretend that she simply felt 
unwell. By sundown it was 
clear that she was desperately 
ill, too ill to be carried down 
the path to Hopkins’ bungalow 
and jolted in a car to Sin 
Byu. Having seen her, haggard 
and drawn about the mouth, 
attempting to defy pain with 
a smile, Anstey had no doubt 
on that point. He agreed with 
Sandy and Joe Ball that she 
could not stand the journey 
down. So, within half an hour 
of receiving the news that Mar- 
garet Craven was dangerously 
ill, Ball was on his way to find 
the doctor. 

“Tf he’s in Sin Byu,” he 
stated, “I'll have him up here 
with Mrs Jackson by to-morrow 
evening. If he’s out some- 
where I'll send up Mrs Jackson 
and go and find him. I won’t 
be longer than I can help, 
Craven. Good luck.” 

He called to the servants 
who were to go with him, went 
quickly down the steps of the 
bungalow, and disappeared in 
the darkness. For a minute or 
two Anstey, looking from the 
veranda, saw lanterns blurred 
and bobbing ; through the noise 
of rain beating on the shingles 
of the roof, above the loud 
call of insects, he heard Ball’s 
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voice, more truculent than 
usual, telling his man to get 
a@ move on. Then the jungle 
hid the party. Anstey turned 
his back on the night, and 
met Sandy Craven coming from 
the bedroom; the look in his 
partner’s eyes made him thank- 
ful that he was not married. 

“Do you mind sharing the 
watch with me ? ’’ Craven asked 
him. 
And Anstey answered, al- 
most formally— 

** Naturally I don’t. I'll just 
go over and get bathed and 
tell my boy to send across 
my dinner. I won’t be ten 
minutes.” 

Through the hot damp night 
the two men sat for the most 
part on the veranda with the 
door of the bedroom open. 
Sandy visited his wife every 
few minutes; she knew that 
Anstey was on the veranda, 
and it appeared to worry her 
that he should be left alone. 
So to humour her Sandy sat 
where he could see her bed 
through the open doorway. 
Very carefully and thoroughly 
he read a book on medical 
treatment designed to assist 
laymen in such emergencies. 
About two in the morning he 
summoned Anstey to see Mar- 
garet. She did not appear 
conscious ; her face was very 
drawn, and she moaned 4 
though pain penetrated the 
confusion of her mind. Coming 
back to the veranda, Sandy 
helped himself to a small peg 
of whisky, the first drink that 
he had had that night. He did 
not read any more, but talked 
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quietly between his visits to 
the bedroom. By the mercy 
of chance, he said, the Civil 
Surgeon was some good, and 
could be trusted with an opera- 
tion. Mrs Jackson had been a 
nurse in a London hospital 
before she married and came 
East. She would not fail them. 
Temperature, pulse, everything 
pointed to an abscess forming. 
The only treatment would be 
an operation. They must have 
all their preparations for that 
as forward as possible. Thank- 
ful that Sandy Craven took 
things quietly and showed, be- 
yond the look of pain in his 
eyes, no sign of the emotions 
that stirred him, Toby Anstey 
joined in the detailed discus- 
sion of arrangements. The 
night seemed to him airless 
and interminably long. With 
the sunrise a runner came up 
with a chit from Hopkins. 

A bridge, he wrote, five 
miles down the road had been 
washed away by the floods. 
Ball had reached the road and 
the car about midnight, some- 
thing of a record for a Euro- 
pean. If he managed to get 
across the torrent, he could 
get another car a mile or 80 
farther on at a village. The 
road was reported as badly 
breached in two places below 
the village, but still passable 
to cars. With luck the doctor 
and Mrs Jackson might be at 
the broken bridge about three 
in the afternoon, but some- 
thing would have to be done 
to get them and their baggage 
across as the water was rising 
fast, and the gorge which the 
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bridge had spanned impossible 
to cross by boat. He had sent 
the runner up on the only 
pony available, but he hoped 
to be able to get hold of three 
more to take the doctor and 
the nurse up. Could Anstey 
come down and make arrange- 
ments for getting the party over 
where the bridge had gone? 
He hadn’t a man fit to super- 
intend a job of that sort, and 
he was down with fever him- 
self. Had tried getting up, but 
couldn’t stand on his legs. 

Anstey thought that he saw 
a tightening of Craven’s lips 
as he read that chit, but the 
man had himself well in hand. 

* You'll have to nurse that 
pony a bit or he’ll founder under 
you,” he declared. ‘‘ You don’t 
ride less than thirteen stone.” 

** All the same,” Anstey as- 
sured him, “we'll have the 
doctor here to-night.” 

“Tf the abscess perforates 
before that,’ Sandy Craven 
answered, ‘‘ you'll be too late. 
Toby, I can’t believe it.” 

He turned abruptly from the 
veranda steps; and Anstey 
hurried out into the rain, thank- 
ful that chance had given him 
an active job to do. 

That day established his re- 
putation as a coolie driver of 
the first class; but when the 
doctor and Mrs Jackson and 
Ball arrived at the broken 
bridge he had rigged a wire 
rope across the breach, and got 
them over in a species of home- 
made breeches buoy. Mrs Jack- 
son, a large, gaunt, ugly woman 
with a piercing Cockney voice 
that carried above the roar of 
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the torrent, which raged 
amongst great rocks fifty feet 
below, demanded that she 
should be blindfolded before 
she trusted herself to what 
she termed “that sling.”’ An- 
stey, his nerves on edge with 
fatigue, took an amazing dis- 
like to the strident female. 
Yet, when she staggered drunk- 
enly on getting out of the buoy, 
announced loudly, “It isn’t 
my fault. Heights frighten me. 
I’m going to be sick;’’ when, 
having been sick, she hurriedly 
packed herself and certain pre- 
cious cases into the car, he 
recognised her for a woman 
of determination. When he 
learned that she had been 
about to start for a week of 
holiday in Rangoon, but had 
not hesitated at scrapping her 
plans when she heard that she 
was needed, his dislike van- 
ished. 

Much of the remainder of 
the journey back to the hillside 
was lost to Anstey. He dozed 
as he walked beside a pony, 
only occasionally rousing him- 
self when he or the little beast 
stumbled. But when the doctor 
shook him by the shoulder and 
shouted at him, ‘“ Wake up, 
man, I can see the lights of 
the bungalow ahead,’ fear 
banished his fatigue. He had 
an inclination to slink into 
the mysterious dripping dark- 
ness through which the party 
with their glimmering lanterns 
moved. He did not want to 
be present when Sandy Craven 
greeted that party, if they 
came too late. 

A month later he conducted 
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the strident Mrs Jackson back 
to Hopkins’ bungalow. Her 
voice still jarred upon him, 
He wondered vaguely how any 
man could ever have felt even 
passing physical attraction to- 
wards her, but as he tramped 
along the familiar path in the 
familiar rain he chatted easily 
with her as a friend. Beneath 
the surface of the angular 
creature he had found a kindly 
humour which pleased him. 
They had been discussing Mar- 
garet Craven’s convalescence, 
and Anstey had been insisting 
that she ought. to go some- 
where for a change to recuper- 
ate. Mrs Jackson, after point- 
ing out that there was nowhere 
to go short of incurring ex- 
penses which the Cravens obvi- 
ously couldn’t afford, had 
looked at him curiously. 

“What would you do,” she 
demanded, “if we met, say, 
in Piccadilly ? ” 

“Take off my hat,’ Anstey 
answered, grinning, “‘and ask 
you to lunch.” 

“Yes,” Mrs Jackson told 
him, with her hard smile, “I 
believe you would. But youd 
be relieved when I refused the 
invitation.”’ 

On that jungle path Toby 
Anstey suddenly had a vision 
of the sort of clothes that Mrs 
Jackson would inevitably wear 
in Piccadilly. He hesitated, 
then burst into laughter. 

‘“* Am I as bad as that?” he 
asked. 

The angular dame chuckled. 

“I don’t know much about 
you,” she stated; “but I do 
know that both you and I 
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have got some plain common- 
sense about us.” 

As he returned to the hill- 
side, chiefly occupied with the 
chance of shooting a peacock 
because Margaret Craven liked 
them to eat, it no longer 
amazed him that a woman like 
Mrs Jackson could rouse respect 
in him. 

The rains passed; the four 
white people lived through the 
intolerable month after them 
without allowing their raw 
nerves to reduce them to wrang- 
ling; the Blacks returned from 
leave, and Mrs Black, having 
actual experience, talked more 
frequently than before of Eng- 
lish country cottages and wall- 
flowers. The patch of bad luck 


that had visited the hillside 
seemed to have moved on. At 
Christmas, Anstey, having been 


over a year in the country, 
gave a feast and organised a 
shoot. The magnificence of 
the arrangements which marked 
both gave the gossips of the 
whole area a nice opportunity 
to speculate on the size of his 
income. Shortly after the 
guests had departed, and the 
hillside had settled back to 
its routine, a new batch of 
coolies replaced men .who had 
grown tired of regular work. 
The new batch of coolies 
brought trouble with them. 
The Blacks and Anstey were 
taking their sundown drink on 
the Cravens’ veranda one even- 
ing, and the Insect Killer was 
enlarging on a rare specimen 
which he had captured. Sandy 
Craven came in late, nodded 
to his guests, and went straight 
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to the table where the drinks 
stood. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, “‘ that 
I’m going to spoil your story, 
Killer, though I don’t doubt 
that the poor little creature’s 
wings were all you say. Fact 
is, a poor devil has just died 
of plague in the coolie lines.” 

Margaret Craven broke the 
silence that greeted that an- 
nouncement. 

“That's torn it,” she de- 
clared. “‘ My week’s tennis at 
Sin Byu goes bust.” 

Anstey stared at her. 

“T don’t see why you-——” 
he began, but was stopped. 

“Toby,” the girl implored, 
smiling, “do you remember 
that you promised not to be 
childish.” 

Fourteen coolies died in three 
days, and then the epidemic 
was got in hand and stamped 
out with only three other 
deaths. Before the doctor and 
the police officer arrived to 
give assistance the six white 
people on the hillside, working 
uncounted overtime, had organ- 
ised their fight with the dis- 
ease. A segregation camp was 
erected and carefully guarded ; 
disinfection was carried out; 
certain of the principles of 
cleanliness were enforced upon 
reluctant and panic - stricken 
natives. The six white people 
had much to do, eve when 
help arrived. Grace Black, 
working amongst the women 
and children, did the jobs 
that were assigned to her with 
thoroughness. In brief mo- 
ments of leisure she laughed, 
as her companions did, at the 
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chance of a European of decent 
habits contracting the disease ; 
yet it was clear that terror 
was her companion, that fear 
of contagion would not leave 
her side. When the epidemic 
was conquered her eyes seemed 
to come from the back of her 
head, where they had been 
hiding. Toby Anstey had al- 
ways regarded her as a shy, 
inoffensive, colourless, little 
creature. During their fight 
with plague, not being entirely 
free from fear of infection 
himself, he recognised that to 
apply such epithets to a girl 
with a sense of duty so un- 
faltering was the sheerest non- 
sense. 

The plague ended the run 
of bad luck; it also deter- 
mined Toby Anstey on certain 
points. He announced that, 
as a series of pleasant hap- 
penings had definitely con- 
vinced him that rubber-growing 
on the hillside was a worthy 
pastime, he intended to go on 
with it, but he also intended 
to make himself as comfort- 
able as he could. He im- 
proved his own bungalow and 
installed electric light. Failing 
to persuade Craven to instal 
the same lighting throughout 
the settlement, he embarked 
on an enterprise of his own, 
providing the means of lighting 
and leasing it to the partner- 
ship. Adopting the attitude 
that other material improve- 
ments were a sound invest- 
ment, he argued and persuaded 
and insisted. Under his influ- 
ence the comfort of the little 
settlement improved consider- 


ably. The partnership sank a 
certain proportion of its profits 
in these improvements; but, 
as Toby Anstey pointed out, 
the result was well worth the 
temporary loss of income. The 
Cravens, praising the improve- 
ments, did not deny this. They 
made no mention of the fact 
that the temporary loss of 
income meant the temporary 
loss of small luxuries which 
they valued more highly than 
the improvements. Harmony 
on the hillside appeared to 
them essential. 

It had been originally agreed 
that Toby Anstey should go 
on his first European leave 
after two years. As the end 
of the two years approached 
he found himself facing the 
prospect of going home with 
unmixed satisfaction. For the 
first time in his life, except 
during the war, he had earned 
a holiday. He would be able 
to get a greater value from 
his months in England, because 
at the end of them stood a 
return to real work. On the 
afternoon before he went off 
on leave he walked slowly 
round the estate, noticing care- 
fully and with pride where his 
influence showed itself. That 
evening he entertained his five 
companions in his much im- 
proved bungalow, and, looking 
round his dinner table, tried 
to picture the man who two 
years before had been doubt- 
ful of the social atmosphere 
in which he found _ himself. 
He wondered at his narrow- 
ness of mind which had seen 
a barrier to real intimacy shut- 
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ting himself and the Cravens 
from the other three. 

Early the next morning, say- 
ing good-bye to the Cravens, he 
stared out over the jungle from 
their veranda with content. 

“Funny sort of place to 
want to come back to,’ he 
declared. “‘ButIdo. I should 
be fed to the teeth if the show 
went bust while I was away.” 

Margaret Craven laughed. 

“T believe,’ she said, “‘ that 
in spite of your ignorance of 
the value of money, we shall 
make a real little man of you 
before we’ve finished. Behave 
yourself at home, Toby. Good 
luck.” 


Seven months later a runner, 
his slim bronze body gleaming 
with wet, brought the mail- 


bag into the office on the 
hillside. Sandy Craven un- 
locked it, sorted the letters 
into piles, called to Ball and 
Black to take theirs, and went 
off with his own. About a 
silver tea kettle, which they 
commonly referred to as the 
only article of value in the 
bungalow, he and Margaret 
gave themselves silently to one 
of the chief excitements of 
their lives. While the girl 
was still reading the letter 
which she had first selected, a 
lengthy epistle dealing with 
the health and doings of a 
very small boy, the man inter- 
Tupted her. 

“God Almighty !”’ he ejacu- 
lated, and turned the page of 
the letter in his hand with 
Obvious excitement. 

“A vile habit,’ Margaret 
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told him, glancing up. ‘‘ Michael 
has all his teeth but two and a 
puppy, one of Betty’s last 
arrivals. If you have any more 
important news than that, don’t 
let it stick in your throat.” 

“Toby,” Sandy announced, 
staring at his wife, ‘“‘ was mar- 
ried yesterday, or meant to be, 
anyway.” 

ce Who to S| 33 

“A Ruth Cople. 
wiser ? ”’ 

“No. What's she like ? ” 

*“* Photograph omitted and no 
specification enclosed.” 

‘“* I mean, doesn’t he say any- 
thing at all about her? ” 

Margaret’s voice was pained, 
as at some unjust treatment. 

“Nothing, beyond the fact 
that he first met her at the 
Dales. Ever heard of the 
Dales ¢ ” 

“ce No.” 

“‘ Neither have I. He’s put- 
ting off his return so as to 
miss the bad month after the 
rains, but he is bringing her 
with him.” 

“Then,” the girl declared, 
“society butterflies are ruled 
out of count or Toby has gone 
mad. Since he’s so horribly 
secretive, I can’t say which. 
But, Sandy, I want to finish 
about Michael before I think 
of Mrs Toby.” 

“And I,’ Craven assured 
her, ‘‘ want to chew on this. 
Toby married! It takes a bit 
of considering.”’ 

Yet when the Cravens settled 
down to consider the news in 
relation to themselves and the 
welfare of the small community 
they found the matter too 
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speculative for profitable dis- 
cussion. 

“* After all,”’ Sandy summed 
up, “other men have done it 
and brought their wives out 
East. We've no reason to 
assume that Toby doesn’t know 
what he wants; and as we 
don’t know what he’s got, we’re 
stuck. But it’s a fluttering bit 
of news.” 

“Tt is rather,”’ 
agreed. 

And they let it go at that. 

Joe Ball received the an- 
nouncement without comment. 
Black declared that he was not 
surprised, that it had been 
more or less of a mathematical 
certainty that Anstey would 
eventually marry. Grace Black 
stated that she was delighted, 
and asked innumerable ques- 
tions about the lady which 
could not be answered. But 
the conceivable results which 
the arrival of a strange woman 
might have upon their lives 
were not openly discussed by 
the five white dwellers on the 
hillside. 

‘The mail following the one 
which had brought news of 
the coming marriage brought 
a letter from Anstey enclosing 
a long list of alterations which 
he wanted carried out in his 
bungalow. It also contained 
the information that his future 
wife had travelled a lot and 
was immensely keen on shoot- 
ing. The two subsequent mails 
brought letters from Anstey, 
in which he wrote with equal 
enthusiasm about the excellent 
time which he was having in 
England and about his return 
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to rubber- growing. Neither 
letter contained any further 
information about the girl he 
was going to marry, which did 
not astonish the Cravens, since 
they had not expected any. 
But one letter had stated that 
the writer was going to keep 
ponies and wanted stabling 
built, the other that he wanted 
a tennis court got in hand as 
soon as possible. Margaret 
Craven saw humour in the 
matter of the ponies, not being 
able to imagine a country less 
rideable, but she looked for- 
ward frankly to being in touch 
with something resembling a 
horse, again. The tennis court 
was @ luxury which she wel- 
comed openly. Sandy Craven, 
however, received the various 
requests, that alterations and 
improvements should be car- 
ried out, with discomfort. 

“It’s all very well, Mar- 
garet,”’ he pointed out. ‘‘ Toby 
would be a fool if, having his 
money, he didn’t make him- 
self and his missis comfortable. 
But I’m not exactly looking 
forward to pointing out to him 
that all the work he is having 
done won’t figure in the assets 
of the partnership at all. The 
lighting plant and everything! 
It’s mounting up.” 

Margaret stared at him with 
wrinkled brow. 

“‘T refuse to be a pessimist,” 
she answered cheerfully. ‘‘ And 
anyhow, Toby isn’t the sort 
of man who cares what he 
spends or what he wastes. 
Think of the papers and books 
he has sent out to him and 
never reads.” 
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“I’m also thinking,” her 
husband stated, ‘that before 
you and I and Joe Ball and 
the Kier had finished with 
him we had almost made him 
into a fair imitation of what 
they call a business man. You 
can never tell how dirty work 
like that is going to pan out 
even with a good sort like 
Toby.” 

“Sandy, dear,’ Margaret re- 
proved him, “I shall now 
foment that boil which spoils 
the shape of your neck. It’s 
obviously affecting your buoy- 
ant spirit. You see life darkly. 
Mrs Toby will be charming.”’ 

So, since the night was hot 
and the boil on his neck did 
ache, Sandy Craven gave up 


arguing. 

After the letter about the 
tennis court, Toby Anstey, be- 
ing busy with other things, 
did not write again until the 
week before he and his wife 
left England. The chief item 
of interest in that last com- 
munication was the statement 
that the Ansteys were bringing 
out with them an expensive 
English car. Extravagance on 
that scale amazed four of the 
white dwellers on the hillside, 
but it seemed to stupefy Grace 
Black. That any one should 
use any other make of car 
than a Ford affected her seri- 
ously. 

Soon after the news of Toby 
Anstey’s marriage had reached 
the plateau, Grace Black had 
gone down to Sin Byu. There 
in the Jacksons’ bungalow she 
had given birth to a child, which 
had died after three days. 
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Later she had returned to the 
hillside, her china-like fragility 
more accentuated, her shyness 
more marked. Physically she 
defied her appearance by a 
surprising toughness, but she 
was inclined to worry about 
little things. The news of the 
English car upset her. The 
day after she heard about it 
she inspected the new luxuries 
in the Ansteys’ bungalow and 
then visited Margaret Craven. 

“Do you think,” she de- 
manded, without preamble, 
“that she will be very fashion- 
able ? ”’ 

“IT should imagine not,” her 
hostess answered, being used 
to questions about the un- 
known Mrs Anstey. “If she 
is, shell get an eye-opener 
here. A_ fashionable dame 
ought to add considerably to 
our gaiety. Whatever she is, 
if you get scared of her, I shall 
be furious.” 

Grace Black laughed, and 
declared that she had no in- 
tention of being scared; but 
Margaret Craven doubted that 
statement. 

Since it was the custom that 
the arrival of a stranger on 
the hillside should be cele- 
brated by all the white people 
dining together at the Cravens’, 
Margaret Craven made her ar- 
rangements for the coming of 
the Ansteys with care. On 
the morning of their arrival 
she told her husband exactly 
what the food for dinner would 
be. 

* And,” she finished, “if 
Toby’s wife is too ignorant of 
local conditions to know that 
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it takes a star turn in house- 
wives to produce a meal like 
that, I shall probably loathe 
her.” 

Sandy agreed that the loath- 
ing would certainly be justified, 
and pointed out that he also 
would certainly hate the woman 
if she failed to appreciate that 
the East had actually been 
hurried in getting the altera- 
tions to her bungalow finished 
in time. 

It did not occur to any of 
the white people on that iso- 
lated hillside to pretend, when 
they met each other in the 
course of that day’s work, 
that the occasion was without 
deep interest for them. And 
when, the fiercest heat of the 
day past, the sounds of a 
party approaching along the 
jungle path were heard, they 
forgathered to welcome the 
Ansteys without troubling to 
disguise the fact that they 
had all been listening for their 
approach. A slim girl in work- 
man-like kit, who moved easily 
and well, headed the party. 
Her complexion spoke of 
Europe, her eyes were bright 
with animation, and she had 
more than a passing claim on 
beauty. As she emerged from 
the jungle path she smiled and 
waved to the waiting group of 
white people; then, as her 
husband had done three years 
before, she stopped and stared 
in wonder at the view. It was 
apparent to the group of white 
people that Toby Anstey’s mar- 
riage had brought ornament to 
the hillside. 

As the complete party as- 
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sembled on the Cravens’ ver. 
anda before dinner, Joe Ball 
alone had the appearance of 
not being altogether at his 
ease; his manner was more 
truculent than usual, and he 
butted in to the inevitable 
conversation about voyages 
with determination. Grace 
Black was asking whether Mrs 
Anstey had found the walk 
up very hot, and was being 
told that the heat had not 
quite reached expectations. 

“But,” Ball interrupted, 
** you've travelled a lot, haven't 
you, Mrs Anstey ? ”’ 

The girl smiled at him frankly 
and charmingly ; there was a 
freshness about her that ap- 
peared almost indecent in that 
tired land. 

“T’ve globe-trotted quite a 
lot,’’ she answered. ‘ But this 
is my first experience of real 
travel. I’m enjoying it im- 
mensely. Do you think thatl 
shall ever learn to shoot in 
this jungle? I’m keen enough, 
but it looks a bit above my 
present form.’ 

Ball stated bluntly that that 
depended upon how much time 
she gave to it; but he seemed 
puzzled at her answer. 

Conversation at dinner did 
not halt, although it followed 
regulation lines: the ways of 
steamships and their passe 
gers, Rangoon hotels, the dis- 
comfort of the craft that con- 
nected Sin Byu with the outer 


world, the more remarkable 
figures in the Sin Byu club. 


Ruth Anstey had a light hand 
in talk, and could tell a story 
well. She brought a new flavour 
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into discourse on the hillside, 
as though keeping dinner-tables 
amused were a business of 
which she knew the trick. 
Toby was clearly delighted at 
the way his wife showed in her 
new setting; the others, with 
the exception of Ball, who re- 
mained taciturn and puzzled, 
welcomed a change from the 
staleness of each other’s familiar 
talk. The party settled on the 
veranda after dining with ani- 
mation in their chatter that was 
not the product of conscious 
effort. Asthey drank coffee they 
talked of Davies, the beach- 
comber, a notoriously dangerous 
shot, and Margaret Craven men- 
tioned the name of some friends 
in England at whose place she 
had seen an amazing example 
of careless shooting. Ruth An- 
stey seized upon the name with 
eagerness. 

“You know the Penleys ? ” 
she asked. 

“They are cousins of sorts 
of mine,” Margaret Craven 
answered. ‘‘ But I’ve never 
seen a great deal of them.”’ 

But Ruth Anstey had a tale 
to tell of the Penleys ; and she 
told it well. Thereafter she 
showed that she was highly 
practised in making the points 
of her anecdotes icleverly and 
quickly. In her hands the 
Penleys’ circle of acquaintance 
Were as amusing as the Penleys. 
To introduce them she referred 
to Margaret Craven, whom she 
assumed would know them. 
Her talk, in fact, was addressed 
to Margaret, but it embraced 
the company her anima- 
tion and her ability to handle 
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humour lightly kept them en- 
tertained. Although she talked 
of strangers, people wholly alien 
to that remote hillside, men 
and women whose natural set- 
ting was the West End of 
London and the richer country 
houses of England, who, living 
actively, did not work to gain 
a living, her listeners paid her 
the tribute of laughter which 
was not forced. When the 
distant voice of a tiger recalled 
her from a circle of friends in 
England where Margaret Craven 
acknowledged a few acquaint- 
ances, she had been talking 
for something like three-quar- 
ters of an hour. As far off in 
the starlit jungle the tiger 
raised his voice, she broke off 
in the middle of a sentence, 
suddenly conscious of her sur- 
roundings, the bare hot veranda 
with the innumerable insects 
buzzing and flapping around 
the hanging lamp, the pallid 
tired people lolling in cane 
chairs, the twilight of stars, 
and beneath them the tangled 
mystery from which strange 
creatures called. Joe Ball re- 
plied to her startled “‘ What’s 
that?” His truculence had 
apparently vanished; as he 
named the beast that had 
spoken in the night he seemed 
content and at his ease again. 

Later that evening Margaret 
Craven made reference to the 
new-comer. 

“Her clothes, Sandy!” she 
declared. “If she has many 
more like that frock she wore 
to-night I shall simply die of 
envy. But she seems a very 
good sort.” 
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** And damned good-looking,” 
Sandy Craven answered. “She 
ought to cheer you up a lot, 
Margaret.” 

The girl paused in the busi- 
ness of brushing her hair, and 
looked quickly at her husband. 

** Was it very noticeable ? ” 


she asked. ‘‘I’m sure she 
didn’t mean it.”’ 
“Of course, she didn’t,” 


Sandy agreed. ‘“‘ Still, we really 
must keep your comic cousins 
and their crowd for private 
consumption.”’ 

But in a land where privacy 
is rare it was obvious to them 
both that the attempt to do 
so might miscarry. 

Except for two minor inci- 
dents the month between the 
Ansteys’ arrival and Christmas 
passed smoothly upon the hill- 
side. The primitive conditions 
of her life seemed to amuse 
Ruth Anstey, and she never 
complained of the climate. Her 
enthusiasm about shooting was 
immense; when, going out 
early one morning with Mar- 
garet Craven and Grace Black, 
she managed to kill a jungle 
fowl, she loudly pictured a 
future in which nothing should 
escape her gun. But the follow- 
ing morning, when she missed 
an easy shot at a ghi, her 
temper remained unruffled ; she 
told a story about a girl in 
England, whom Margaret prob- 
ably knew, that illustrated the 
point that bad shots might in 
time improve, provided that 
they did not allow themselves 
to get rattled at their failures. 
Grace Black laughed at that 


story, but Margaret Craven 
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had an idea that the laugh 
sounded somewhat dutiful. The 
first incident occurred on the 
evening of the day on which 
the ghi was missed. The Blacks 
entertained their five white 
companions to dinner, Ruth 
Anstey for the first time. It 
had been definitely established 
and had become one of the 
stock jests of the small com- 
munity that the Blacks’ cook 
was unable to provide a dinner 
which did not include one 
uneatable dish. In the past 
this settled habit of a native 
servant whose intentions 
seemed excellent had worried 
no one. Yet on the night 
whén Ruth Anstey first dined 
with the Blacks a charred and 
leathery roll, styled an ome 
lette, tasting fiercely of paraf- 
fin, nearly led to disaster. The 
margin by which Grace Black 
had escaped tears at the sight 
of the culinary atrocity had 
been so small that the com- 
pany had endured a desperate 
five minutes, and had found 
laughter elusive for much of 
the remainder of the meal 
The second incident happened 
a week before Christmas. For 
gathering at the Cravens’ on & 
Sunday night, Grace Black wore 
a frock which appeared to claim 
relationship with one which 
Ruth Anstey possessed. 

“Of course,” Ruth Anstey 
laughed the following afternoon, 
‘it’s always annoying to have 
one’s things copied, but its 
simply tragic to have them 
caricatured. Couldn’t you give 
the little Black woman a bint, 


Margaret ? ”’ 
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“Certainly not,’’ Margaret 
Craven answered firmly. ‘ This 
is a jungly spot, Ruth. If you 
don’t fall into line and call 
her Grace, I shall go back to 
calling you Mrs Anstey.” 

Ruth Anstey stared at her 
in surprise. 

“Ought I to?” she asked. 
“Then, of course, I will. But 
as she’s only the wife of your 
head clerk, I never thought 
of it.” 

Margaret Craven laughed, 
but, as she told her husband 
afterwards, it was a fool thing 
for any one to say, but worse 
since Ruth Anstey meant it. 

Since Christmas without some 
form of entertainment was, 
according to the Ansteys, un- 
thinkable and, according to 
Ruth Anstey, impossible with- 
out a dance, since dances at- 
tended by seven people prom- 
ised dullness, steps were taken 
to meet the needs of the occa- 
sion. The Ansteys arranged 
a dance in Sin Byu, to which 
the entire white population 
of the district, with the excep- 
tion of Davies, the beach- 
comber, and one or two other 
persons deemed impossible, were 
bidden. Joe Ball could not 
leave his rubber trees, and 
tefused the invitation. Black 
declared that he was too busy 
making up his books for the 
year to go away, and his wife 
said that she would not go 
Without him. The day the 
Ansteys started for Sin Byu, 
Sandy Craven went down with 
fever, and Margaret stopped 
behind to look after him. Toby 
Anstey declared that the fact 
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that the hillside was not going 
to be properly represented 
would spoil the dance, and 
Ruth agreed with him, but 
they both went off eagerly, 
looking forward to the change. 
That evening, when about sun- 
down Joe Ball and the Blacks 
came over to inquire after 
Sandy, Margaret Craven noticed 
that the stock jests about fever 
were brought out with ease, 
that a feeling of restraint 
which had been noticeable on 
the hillside had disappeared. 
Sandy, a somewhat shaky crea- 
ture, looking, as Joe Ball 
pointed out, distinctly side- 
ways at his food, presided at 
his own table on Christmas 
night. The party was merry, 
and the talk familiar and un- 
embarrassed, ranging towards 
the end of the meal around 
Christmas nights at home. 
Grace Black declared that, hav- 
ing been to England, she could 
now picture exactly what her 
cottage would look like in the 
future ; since wallflowers would 
not grow in mid-winter, she 
concentrated her attention on 
polished oak and _ lighted 
candles. Yet, when she and 
Margaret Craven had left the 
table and gone on to the 
veranda, the laughter left her 
eyes, and she stared into the 
tropic moonlight without see- 
ing the marvel of beauty that 
lay before her. 

** Of course,” she murmured, 
“IT should never want to live 
like the Ansteys. But I want 
the real country, not the 
suburbs. Would anybody—I 
shouldn’t like just to know 
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farmers only —ever call on 
me ?” 

Margaret Craven declared 
aughingly that dozens of people 
would, but in that land of 
nerves she did not like the idea 
that the girl’s vision of her 
cottage and her circle of inti- 
mate impeccable friends should 
be dimmed by a more real 
understanding. She  deter- 
mined that when the Ansteys 
came back she would remove 
the line of cleavage, which had 
been growing marked; some- 
how or other she would prevent 
Ruth Anstey from making her 
social distinctions so apparent. 
Yet, when the seven white 
people met again on New Year’s 
Eve, and were entertained lav- 
ishly by the Ansteys, she real- 
ised that the endeavour might 
be hopeless. 

** By the way,’ Ruth Anstey 
announced towards the start 
of the meal, ‘““whom do you 
think I met in Sin Byu, Mar- 
garet ? Freddie Hallowes ! 
Down for some inspection or 
other. He asked after you. 
Said he’d come up here if he 
could. And he told me...” 

Thereafter throughout the 
evening, although they gave 
to all of their guests a decent 
measure of attention, both host 

and hostess repeatedly returned 
with obvious satisfaction to 
the doings of people in England 
whom the Cravens knew or 
might know, whom the others 
certainly would not. Since 
she thought him looking tired 
and strained after his bout of 
fever, Margaret Craven did not 
worry Sandy with her anxieties 
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as she brushed her hair that 
night. Instead she talked of 
their leave, which would be 
due in a few months; and she 
was astonished to find him 
shy of the alluring topic. 
Before the great heat of the 
year approached it was clear 
that the remoteness of that 
jungle settlement had been 
touched by a spirit that was 
foreign to it. Although she 
was always ready to smile 
charmingly and talk amusingly 
to every one, Ruth Anstey 
had made it clear that her 
world included the Cravens, 
but for purposes of real inti- 
macy went no farther. Com- 
menting upon the absurd dis- 
tinction to his wife, Sandy 
Craven was outspoken. 
“Tf,” he declared, ‘“‘ she had 
a gleam of any real sense of 
humour she’d see the comic 
side of paying any attention 
to how a man is born in a place 
like this. Joe Ball and the 
Killer don’t mind, of course. 
They’ve got a job of work to 
do, and they probably don’t 
object to being amused. But 
Grace Black is another affair. 
She’s taking the damn-fool busi- 
ness to heart. Her nerves are 
all endways. And we were & 
sane contented crowd till Ruth 
came along. Just imagine any 
grown woman standing this 
life without grousing, but stick- 
ing in her toes at being inti 
mate with a grocer’s son or @ 
country-born girl who are both 
excellent good sorts. However, 
we've got to go along with it.” 
But there he was wrong. 
The acute trouble started 
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goon after the weather began 
to warm up, and Joe Ball first 
signalled its coming. He got 
hold of Sandy Craven alone in 
the office one day and disguised 
his anxiety beneath unusual 
truculence. 

* Am I,” he demanded, sit- 
ting on a table and holding his 
hands hanging downwards so 
that the sweat could drip off 
his finger tips, “ giving satis- 
faction ¢ ”’ 

“Provided you don’t break 
the furniture, you are,” Sandy 
told him, grinning. ‘“‘ As you 
know, this is going to be our 
record year. What's behind 
your flight of humour, Joe ? ”’ 

“T wanted to know, that’s 
all,” Ball replied. ‘‘ You’re a 
white man, Craven, and you 
wouldn’t lie to me if you were 
gong to sack me. You're 
not?” 

“Not unless you go off your 
blinking head,” Sandy assured 
him, staring, “‘ which sounds 
possible. But it’s too infernally 
hot for this funny man busi- 
ness. Something’s biting you 
badly. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” Ball declared. 
“Tve got my answer. You're 
not.” 

And he walked out of the 
office, leaving Craven frowning 
at the blinding glare of the 
compound with unseeing eyes. 
Yet because he was still in the 
dark as to what Ball really 
meant, and because he knew 
that her life was being built 
about her coming leave, Sandy 
Graven said nothing of the 
incident when he met Margaret 
at tea. He wished to make 
VOL, CCXXIV.—NO. MCCCLY. 


sure before he talked of trouble, 
and within a week he did make 
sure. But before that Black 
had come to him with a dif- 
ferent trouble. Black was due 
to go down to Sin Byu on 
business, and the evening be- 
fore he started he came over 
to the bungalow and asked 
for a confidential talk with 


Sandy. 
**T’m worried about Grace,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘ There’s some- 


thing up with her. She eats 
nothing and she doesn’t sleep. 
Nerves, of course. But that’s 
pretty bad out here. I should 
be awfully grateful if you two 
would keep an eye on her while 
I’m away.” 

When Sandy had declared 
that, naturally, they would and 


had demanded more details of 


the case, he hesitated. 

** It sounds childish, I know,” 
he explained, “ but the truth 
of the matter is that Grace’s 
idea of life in England is 
really based on sloppy novels. 
She’s immensely keen on being 
a successful hostess and know- 
ing the right people and all 
that sort of foolery. But—for 
some reason or other — she 
seems doubtful about being a 
social success. It sounds simply 
infantile, I know, when there’s 
no sort of chance of us going 
home for years. But it’s the 
stupid ideas that do damage in 
a climate like this.” 

So, when Sandy Craven had 
done his best to reassure an 
anxious husband, and had seen 
him down the veranda steps, 
he stared into the hot high- 
scented night, and cursed with 
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considerable thoroughness a 
charming and good-looking girl 
with whom he proposed pres- 
ently to dine and to talk about 
fox-hunting, since he and Mar- 
garet would be the only guests. 

The next morning Black 
started early for Sin Byu; his 
wife, Margaret Craven, and 
Ruth Anstey accompanied him 
half the way to Hopkins’ bunga- 
low, intending to shoot seri- 
ously for the pot on the way 
back. Sandy Craven, Toby 
Anstey, and Joe Ball were 
busy on the estate all day. It 
was intensely hot, clammy, 
and airless. As they went 
round inspecting, discussing, 
planning, it struck Sandy that 
Toby was strangely critical, 
far too much inclined to find 
unreasonable fault with Ball’s 
- work. Twice in the course of 
the day Sandy had to point 
out, tactfully, that his partner 
was talking nonsense. He put 
his mood down to the heat; 
but he admired the way Joe 
Ball met it with unruffled 
temper. When the day’s work 
was finished he went with 
Toby to. Anstey’s bungalow 
to await the return of the 
women-folk. Lounging in a 
long chair on the veranda he 
felt tired and worried, disin- 
clined to talk business, aware 
of all sorts of difficulties in the 
atmosphere, but anxious to 
avoid facing them for the mo- 
ment. However, Toby seemed 
against that; he set himself 
to talk deliberately of the 
affairs of the partnership. 

“On the whole,” he de- 
clared, after some detailed 
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discussion, ‘‘a really sound 
show. We are making useful 
profits.” 

“Tm glad to say we are,” 
Sandy agreed, watching his 
host’s face. 

“Got the place pretty well 
in order, too,” Toby continued, 
his manner almost elaborately 
casual. “In fact there is only 
one necessary reform I gan 
think of. Personnel.” 

Sandy Craven made an effort 
and kept all expression from 
his face and voice, but he felt 
the sweat running down him 
like a stream, 

“What about the person 
nel?” he asked. 

And Toby Anstey began to 
speak quickly, leaning forward 
in his chair, using a smile 
and a voice that were pleasant 
and persuasive. 

“The staff is hardly in the 
picture, is it?’ he explained. 
“Sort of square pegs in round 
holes touch about them. Mind 
you, I’m not saying anything 
against Black and}Ball, though 
naturally neither of them is 
perfect.” 

Sandy Craven told himself 
that he must keep himself i 
hand, that a show of indigny 
tion would be fatal; and he 
was pleased that his voice 
sounded quiet and normal. 

“Naturally they aren’t,” he 
replied. ‘‘ But the Killer knows 
his job, and he is as straight 
as they are made. Also! 
doubt very much whether, com 
sidering his age and experien® 
you'll find a better estate mal 
ager than Joe Ball in the whole 
of the East. What's really 
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gnawing at your vitals, Toby ? 
Speak up, my lad.” 

“Simply that I believe we 
could do better,’ Anstey told 
him, not without eagerness. 
“There’s a bright young cousin 
of Ruth’s, one of the Hallowes, 
just down from Oxford and 
no fool, who’s bitten with the 
idea of adventure. He would 
fill Black’s billet excellently. 
And there’s a fellow managing 
a rubber estate in the F.M.S.— 
Peter Rorke, he fagged for 
me at one time, you probably 
remember him—who by ail 
accounts is every bit as good 
as Ball is. They both play a 
decent game of tennis and a 
good hand at bridge. Social 
assets sort of business. Happy 
family party, all of a kind. 
Great thing in this climate. 
You see the idea ? ” 

“Yes, I see it,’ Sandy an- 
swered. 

He got up from his chair 
and walked to the balustrade 
of the veranda, staring straight 
into the hot glare of the after- 
noon, keeping his hands in the 
pockets of his khaki shorts, 
because he knew that they 
would shake visibly if he ex- 
posed them. The idea of sack- 
ing Black and Ball because 
Ruth Anstey had little use for 
them as companions struck 
him as iniquitous. The sound 
of women’s voices approaching 
from the jungle path and a 
girls clear well - bred laugh 
hearly made him lose control of 
himself. In his heart he damned 
all women but one with con- 
siderable vigour. 

“Well! What about it? ” 
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The comfortable assurance 
behind Anstey’s question made 
Sandy turn round and force a 
smile. 

“‘Wouldn’t it,’ he asked, 
“be a trifle rough on the 
Killer and his missis to turn 
them adrift in a hard world ? 
And the sack seems to me 
hardly the reward that Joe 
Ball has a right to expect for 
his services.” 

Toby Anstey laughed, but 
there was determination and 
obstinacy in his manner. 

“* My dear old man,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘that’s sheer senti- 
mentality. Of course, we should 
give them damned good chits, 
and do all we could to push 
them into better jobs than this 
one. But fellows like young 
Hallowes and Peter Rorke 
aren’t to be picked up every day. 
We can’t keep them waiting.” 

Sandy Craven raised his head 
sharply, checked himself, and 
then spoke with unusual slow- 
ness. 

“Tf,” he stated, “ you think 
it sheer sentimentality to give 
consideration to two men and 
one woman who have played 
the game by you through the 
dirty years, I’m sorry. But I 
can’t see that they’ve earned 
the sack. However, I must 
think things over. Give it a 
miss to-night, Toby. You can 
have my decision in the morn- 
ing.” 

He turned to the balustrade 
again, wondering whether he 
showed signs of the fury of 
indignation that seethed in him. 
But Anstey’s reply sounded 
satisfied and assured. 
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“ Right-o, old man,” he 
agreed cheerfully. ‘“‘ That’s the 
style. Sleep on it.” 

Outside in the compound 
the three women had appeared 
and stood in a little group by 
the gate. The sun was sinking, 
and the encircling jungle cast 
long shadows about them. Ruth 
Anstey had removed her tirai 
and stood bareheaded, a fair- 
haired graceful beauty, ani- 
mated and assured. She was 
speaking to Margaret Craven 
and in the windless air the 
words, “‘ Dolly Penley told me 
positively—’’ came clearly to 
Sandy’s ears. Grace Black 
stood a little apart, watching 
the other two. There was a 
queer strained look on her face 
which Sandy Craven did not 
like. He ran down the steps 
of the veranda, calling cheer- 
fully to her— 

“Well, Grace, slaughter any 
innocents ? ” 

The girl smiled at him, ab- 
sently, he thought. 

“TI shot a brace of doves, 
that’s all,” she answered. “‘ But 
I’m rather tired. Ill go and 
have a bath.” 

Shaking her head in reply to 
Ruth Anstey’s perfunctory in- 
vitation to come in, she turned 
and walked slowly to her bun- 
galow. Her face was very 
white and strained. 

As the sky flamed and the 
glory of the sunset passed 
through rapid twilight into 
darkness, Sandy Craven won- 
dered whether the laughing 
friendliness, the effortless charm 
of manner which his host and 


hostess exercised towards him, 
were not something which went 
according to prearranged plan. 
He ‘felt suspicious, very angry 
and indignant, inclined to 
silence. He knew that Mar. 
garet was watching him with 
something like anxiety; and 
he tried to talk the glib non 
sense with which he usually 
accompanied his sundown drink, 
But in the back of his mind 
there hung the thought that 
to-morrow he must face a seri- 
ous crisis, and in the forefront 
was the vision of a girl’s face 
very white and strained with 
a curious look of awe in the 
eyes. He could not dismiss 
that vision from him; it got 
between him and the laughing 
talk; it painted itself on the 
darkness beyond the balustrade 
where numberless insects called 
loudly in the hot night. He 
had got to his feet, determined 
to go and see whether Grace 
Black were really ill, and had 
seen Margaret cut short a sen- 
tence and come towards him 
with fear in her eyes, when al 
agitated house-boy ran on t0 
the veranda, gabbling jungle 
Burmese excitedly. Before the 
gabble had ceased Sandy was 
half-way down the steps with 
Margaret’s hand upon his arm. 
Behind him, as he hurried into 
the dark, he heard Ruth Ar 
stey’s astonished question and 
Toby’s puzzled answer. 

“What on earth’s up wiih 
them? What did the boy say; 
Toby ?” 

“Don’t know exactly, my 
dear. They talk their come 
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lingo at such arate. But some- 
thing about the little Black 
woman being asleep. That 
may mean she’s fainted, which 
would account for the stam- 
pede. Anyway, with her nerves 
she’s better somewhere else.” 
A powerful emetic, prompt- 
ly administered, had brought 
Grace Black out of her sleep ; 
and later she had been walked 
by the Cravens to their own 
bungalow and put to bed by 
Margaret in the spare room. 
Sandy had sent over a chit to 
the Ansteys informing them 
that Grace Black was ill, but 
that they couldn’t be of any 
assistance, and had then busied 
himself with documents and 
calculations on his veranda. 
Margaret had sat with a for- 
lorn and penitent girl, and had 
listened to a confused and 
rambling explanation. Ac- 
quaintanceship with Ruth An- 
stey had shattered the vision 
of the cottage and the wall- 
flowers and the polite and im- 
peccable circle of intimate 
friends. Novel-fed dreams of 
friendly titled ladies had van- 
ished ; Grace Black saw herself 
for ever a stranger to the 
Penleys, Hallowes, Ansteys, and 
their kind, unwelcomed in an 
England which would be a 
foreign land to her. The death 
of her baby had shaken her; 
the coming of Ruth Anstey to 
the hillside, assisted by climate, 
had done the rest. Her nerves 
had tottered and then had fallen. 
She had conceived the idea 
that, being country born, she 
must of necessity be a social 
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drag upon her husband. Con- 
trasting Ruth Anstey’s manner 
and her own, she had been ap- 
palled at the difference. Her 
sick mind had imagined it a 
duty to rid her husband of the 
incubus of the wife he had 
chosen. Miserable and ashamed 
she had steadily fought her 
terror of death until in the 
solitude of her bungalow that 
evening she had conquered it. 

When, having chidden and 
reasoned and encouraged, Mar- 
garet Craven had finally seen 
the girl sleeping, she went over 
to the Ansteys to inform them 
of the truth and to ask them 
to keep it from the native 
servants. Sandy remained be- 
hind, unusually taciturn, busy 
with his documents and calcu- 
lations. While Margaret was 
away, Joe Ball looked in, asked 
whether he could do anything, 
muttered “These damned 
nerves,’ and went out again. 
The Cravens sat down to dinner 
that night about half-past ten. 
They ate quickly, and refrained 
from comment on the evening’s 
happenings until they sat on 
the veranda after the servants 
had gone to their quarters. 

** Well?” Sandy asked. 

“They were both really up- 
set,” Margaret answered. “I 
think Ruth was frightened too. 
She hadn’t taken nerves seri- 
ously before, and you can see 
the idea of them is scaring 
her. But she’s not got the 
faintest idea that she comes 
into the business at all. The 
last thing she said was, ‘ Fancy 
laudanum ! Somehow it sounds 
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so terribly Victorian.’ That's 
awfully like her, isn’t it ? ” 

*“* Awfully,”’ Sandy agreed, 
and got out of his chair and 
faced his wife. 

He hesitated, and she smiled 
encouragingly at him. 

*“Go on, dear,’ she begged. 
** Naturally I saw, directly I 
got back, that something had 
gone wrong. Watching you 
made me forget Grace.” 

“Toby,” Sandy explained, 
“has proposed that the Killer 
and Joe Ball should be sacked, 
and two of his pals—social 
assets—should be imported in 
their places.” 

Margaret suppressed a little 
gasp; she was very white. 

“TI didn’t think,” she said 
quietly, “that Toby was as 
weak as that. Of course, I 
knew that Ruth was trying for 
it. I—I suppose that, if Toby 
doesn’t withdraw the proposal, 
the partnership will break up ? ”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

** What happens then ? ” 

““He could sell to another 
partner.” 

“But that means risking 
another break up, when we are 
doing so well.” 

“It does. Ive still got the 
right, though, to buy him out.” 

“Could you? ” 

Sandy Craven glanced at the 
pile of papers on a table, then 
sat on the arm of his wife’s 
chair and touched her on the 
shoulder. 

“I’ve been working it out,” 
he said. “I could just manage 
it by realising every bean that 
[ve got in the world. Then, 
of course, if things went wrong 
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here I should be penniless, 
absolutely.” 

Margaret gave a little gulp, 
but she achieved a decent 
imitation of a smile. 

“That's splendid,” she de 
clared. ‘I’m awfully glad you 
can,” 

“It means,’ Sandy insisted 
slowly, ‘‘ realising every blessed 
thing. After I’ve bought him 
out I shan’t have sufficient 
cash to send even you home 
for at least another year.” 

Margaret removed his hand 
gently from her shoulder. As 
she walked to the edge of the 
veranda she said with pains- 
taking clearness, ‘“‘ Of course, 
you'll buy him out. A year’s 
nothing.”’ 

Sandy made no answer to 
that. He guessed that she 
was looking not at the tropic 
night but at a small boy in 
England, measuring in her mind 
the slow progress of a year. 
His face drawn and tired, he 
watched the girl’s back, but 
made no movement from where 
he sat on the arm of the chait. 

After a moment or two Mar- 
garet spoke without turning 
her head; her voice was n0t 
altogether steady. 

‘“‘Mix me a small peg, Sandy,” 
she asked. ‘Give me two 
minutes and I promise not to 
howl.” 

Sandy Craven obeyed. 


A fortnight later, as the 
mists of a hot dawn still hung 
about the valleys below the 
hillside, the small white com- 


munity forgathered to speed 
the Ansteys on their way. 4 
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short stay in that remote jungle 
had not affected Ruth Anstey’s 
complexion, and the charm of 
her smile as she said good-bye 
seemed to ignore the possi- 
bility of embarrassment in the 
air. Toby hurried his fare- 
wells; he seemed anxious to 
start. His wife referred to the 
possibility of meeting the Blacks 
and Joe Ball some day in 
England as though the pros- 
pect gave her pleasure; but 
there was a different note in 
her voice when she kissed Mar- 
garet Craven. 

“Be sure to let me know, 
dear,” she demanded, “the 
moment you arrive home. We 
shall have a roof of some sort 
over our heads by then, and 
it will be yours for as long as 
you want to use it. I shall 
have an awful lot to tell the 
Penleys about your life out 
here.”’ 

And as the party disappeared 
out of sight down the jungle 
path, as the white people left 
behind turned again to the 
work of their lives, Joe Ball 
had one of his rare lapses. 

“There now,” he declared, 
with slow deliberation, “I'd 
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forgot. Mrs Anstey spoke of 
settling in the Cotswolds. I 
’ad intended asking ’er to buy 
"er groceries from the old dad’s 
shop.” 

For a moment it looked as 
though the Blacks might react 
to that. Attempts at thanks 
and explanation appeared im- 
minent. But Sandy Craven 
anticipated them. 

“Well,” he laughed, “ that’s 
that. Bit of a change in the 
eternal East. But Ill tell you 
people frankly old Toby’s 
played the game. When I 
went to him and asked him to 
let me have the whole show 
again, a8 it was doing so well, 
he never kicked at all.” 

“Oh, Toby’s white enough,” 
Margaret declared, copying 
her husband’s gaiety. “He 
wouldn’t stand in the way of 
the poor and needy. Although 
we have done him out of a job 
of work he never tried to stick 
that on the valuation.” 

So, as the group of tired 
white people went about their 
various businesses, unembar- 
rassed laughter greeted the ac- 
ceptance of a new fiction as 
current on the hillside. 
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MY FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. 


BY AN IRISHMAN. 


Ii. 


Not far from my home in 
Dublin there was a small shop 
over which hung a signboard an- 
nouncing that the owner was 
“a practical chimney-sweeper.” 
This even the wayfaring man 
might understand ; I visualised 
@ practical chimney-sweeper 
as one who actually swept 
chimneys and was thus differ- 
entiated from a _ theoretical 
chimney-sweeper, who could 
perhaps discuss with ability 
the ethics and philosophy of 
sweeping chimneys or go so far 
as to offer pertinent remarks 
on the technique of the art, but 
did not personally remove soot 
from the premises. The term 
“practical politician,’ which 
was unfortunately much more 
common, was not so easy to 
interpret. In Ireland we be- 
lieved it to mean a man who 
would agree to anything if he 
saw a couple of thousand 
pounds at the other end of it 
for himself; but was our ex- 
perience wide enough for a 
generalisation ? What, for in- 
stance, did it mean in England ? 
Did it mean a member of 
Parliament who might be 
trusted to tell the truth to his 
constituents if it were not in- 
convenient or he had not hit 
upon a good lie that it would be 
a pity to waste? Was Glad- 
stone a practical politician when 


he embodied in the Irish Land 
Act, 1870, proposals which, two 
months before, he had privately 
denounced as iniquitous? Mr 
Wells says that Gladstone 
“apprehended things roman- 
tically, therefore in a manner 
suited for passionate treatment 
in large halls’’: and this may 
explain why public disorders 
did not yield as readily to his 
facile panaceas as his rhetoric 
led people to expect. At any 
rate, whatever may have been 
the motives behind the first 
Land Act, and although it 
spawned a numerous and direct 
progeny of agrarian legislation, 
it became evident about the 
beginning of this century that 
its force was spent and the 
work was still undone. 

Then, under the presidency 
of Lord Dunraven, followed 4 
prolonged conference between 
representatives of the land 
lords and the tenants. The 
obstacles in the path of pro 
gress were so many that several 
times the conference seemed 
to be on the brink of dis 
solution, neither party being 
willing to concede an iota 
further ; but at each deadlock 
there was always some one 10 
spread the healing oil of con 
ciliation by suggesting that the 
immediate difficulty might be 
surmounted if the Government 
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found a little more money; and 
then the dejected faces would 
prighten, and somebody on the 
other side would get up and say 
that after the statesmanlike 
utterance to which they had 
just listened he, for one, could 
not take the responsibility of 
breaking off the negotiations. 
And so, with goodwill in all 
quarters and a bonus of twelve 
nillion pounds plus the cost of 
administration from the British 
taxpayer, the Irish Land Act, 
1903, came into being. 

Up to 1870 the Irish land 
system was in favour of the 
landlord ; from that to 1903 it 
was in favour of the tenant ; 
and from that on it was in favour 
of both, at the expense of the 
British Government—a com- 
promise thoroughly congenial to 
Irish sentiment. In the mind of 
the normal healthy Irishman, 
when public money is con- 
cerned, the words “loot” and 
“graft”? have almost sacred 
associations: there are few 
hardships he will not gladly 
encounter, few subterfuges he 
will not willingly employ, to 
secure a double portion of it 
for his friends, his family, and 
himself. To any one who 
knows Ireland the point does 
not need illustration (‘‘ Hands 
across the sea and into some 
one’s pocket,”’ says Mr Dooley), 
but I may be permitted to give 
one told me by the late Samuel 
Watt, formerly Secretary of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs in 
Northern Ireland. 

When he was in charge of the 
Old Age Pensions section of the 

Government Board in 
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Dublin, a stranger called to 
remonstrate with him at the 
Board’s refusal to sanction a 
pension for an applicant named 
Kelly. ‘‘ The man’s a namesake 
of my own, an’ I take an interest 
in his case,” said he, “ and as 
I’m on the County Council, and 
I’m the Chairman of the Local 
Pensions Committee that went 
into his claim carefully and 
passed it, I think I’ve a right 
to know why ye turned it down. 
I know he’s over the age all 
right, for I saw the birth certi- 
ficate moeself.’”’ Watt agreed 
about the man’s age, but said 
it was on the point of means 
that the claim had been refused: 
the inspector had reported that 
although the old man’s state- 
ment that he had no income or 
property of any kind was true, 
he had a well-to-do son who 
drove his own: motor-car—then 
a symbol of extreme prosperity 
in Ireland. “ Yes,’ said Mr 
Kelly. “I thought as much ; 
and let me tell ye, Misther 
Watt, that I know all about 
that son, meself; and I’m not 
the sort that says things behind 
a man’s back they wouldn’t say 
to his face, but a worse son 
never disgraced a dacint family. 
He’s been a heart-scald to his 
poor old father since he was a 
spalpeen ; and as to givin’ the 
oul’ man a few shillin’s to keep 
body and soul together, he’d let 
him die in the Union first, so he 
would. He spends every penny 
he makes on dthrink an’ wim- 
men an’ gamblin’ and rattlin’ 
to every race meetin’ in the 
county on his bloody oul’ Ford 
—beggin’ your pardon, Mr Watt, 
N2 
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that slipped out on me un- 
beknownst ; but I declare to me 
God I haven’t education enough 
to tell ye how bad he is. He’s no 
betther than a common black- 
guard.” 

Watt was so moved by the 
sad earnestness of this appeal 
that he promised to look into 
the case again and see what 
could be done; and when his 
visitor left, he wrote to the 
inspector, setting out the new 
data thus brought to his notice 
and asking if they were sub- 
stantially correct ; and by re- 
turn of post the inspector 
informed him that everything 
Mr Kelly had said was strictly 
accurate, but that he had 
omitted to mention one detail 
of some importance—the black- 
guard son was Mr Kelly him- 
self. 

Or take an example from the 
North of Ireland as related by 
the official who dealt with 
claims to pension under the 
Blind Persons Act: ‘‘ There 
was one claim we held up, for I 
had my suspicions that the 
fellow was a playboy ; he used 
to grope his way into the office 
with a stick and talk piety 
about the good work he was 
doing in the Mission—not that 
that was evidence against him, 
but what made me feel he could 
do with a bit of watching was 
the way he’d never speak of 
God like any one else: it was 
always ‘the Masther,’ as if he 
were an old retainer of the 
family. After a while, though, I 
began to think maybe I was 
misjudging him, and we allowed 
the pension; and about a month 
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or so later I was coming down 
Main Street one Sunday mom. 
ing, when I saw my man strid- 
ing along ahead of me with 4 
party from the Mission. When 
they got to the corner they 
started to hold a service, and it 
was my blind pensioner that 
gave out the hymn; and mind 
you, when he was reading if 
from the book he didn’t bother 
to look through his spectacles: 
he shoved them up on his for. 
head out of the way so that he 
could see better. So I waited 
until some one else got a tum 
and he fell back into his place 
in the circle, and then I gave 
him a quiet nudge privately, 
and says I, ‘Hullo, Thompson,’ 
—or Saunders, or M‘Ginty, or 
whatever his name was,— I'm 
glad to see your sight’s im- 
proved since I last had the 
pleasure of meeting you.’ 

“*My name is not Thomp- 
son,’ says he, as stiff as if 
he’d been made by the Board 
of Works out of component 
parts. 

**Tgn’t it?’ says I. ‘ Well 
in that case, the laugh is om 
Thompson, for I’m going 
stop his pension and prosecute 
him for fraud into the bargait’; 
and I took myself off on my 
own concerns. But we were 
busy just then, and as a matter 
of fact I forgot all about it 
until one of the chaps in the 
office came to me and said: 
‘Here’s a funny thing about 
that fellow Thompson : hela 
given back his pension book. 
He says his sight has been Tt 
stored by a miraculous inter 
position.’ And I told him Yd 
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had a lot of hard things said 
about me in my time, but 
nobody ever called me that 
before.” 

The last sentence allures me 
to a digression. In 1920, the 
little town of Templemore in 
Tipperary suddenly began to 
occupy columns in the penny 
papers by reason of a reported 
outbreak of miracles. Certain 
images of the saints were found 
spotted with what was sup- 
posed to be fresh bloodstains, 
daily renewed by unseen hands 
(which were subsequently dis- 
covered to be very real and 
temporal). During the first few 
weeks of these manifestations, 
however, hordes of believers 
came from all over Ireland, and 
even from Great Britain, to 
share in the blessings, and 
thereby created one for the 
local shopkeepers, who began to 
have wild dreams of cutting 
down their overdraft at the 
bank. While this wave of pros- 
perity was at its height, a 
sceptical commercial traveller, 
after booking an order in- 
credibly large from one of the 
village publicans, asked him in 
confidence if the miracles were 
genuine. ‘Is it a miracle, y’ ask 
me!” exclaimed the publi- 
can. ‘ Of coorse it’s a miracle. 
What else but a miracle’d 
bring thrade like this to Temple- 
more ? ” 

But to return: the Watt 
episode illustrates another 
difference between the British 
and the Irish temperament. 
When an Englishman or a 
Scotsman goes into a Govern- 
ment office he is inclined to 
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announce in clear ringing tones 
that he is a citizen, a taxpayer, 
a member of the public, and 
then look round to see if any 
one wants to contradict him : 
he believes that the public have 
rights, and that he is entitled to 
his share. An Irishman, on the 
contrary, knows full well that 
the public have no rights—or 
that if, theoretically, they may 
be supposed to have any, they 
cannot enforce them, which 
comes to the same thing; he 
regards the public as some- 
thing not himself that makes 
for unrighteousness and delay, 
and he is pathetically eager to 
prove that he is a very different 
and superior being : that he is a 
Poor Law Guardian, or a Trade 
Union Secretary, or the brother 
of a well-known racing tipster, 
or what not. If he satisfies the 
man behind the counter he 
expects to be invited inside, 
away from the common herd, 
and comforted with a news- 
paper and a chair in front of the 
fire while the clerk goes in 
search of the relevant file. But 
in each case, no matter how 
important and individual he 
may be in his own eyes, to the 
clerk with the file he is only 
K4895/28, who wants some- 
thing done against the rules. 
. . . But the Irishman has an 
indomitable belief that all rules 
can be got round if you know 
the right man, and generally 
his belief is justified by the way 
it works. A gentleman in Con- 
naught, who was under some 
obligation to appear in the 
dock at the next Assizes, ap- 
proached his friend the Sheriff 























to discuss, as between man and 
man, the possibilities of a sym- 
pathetic jury. The Sheriff had 
very proper feelings on the 
subject, but, as he frankly 
admitted, there were considera- 
tions of State that made the 
request, reasonable as it was, 
inopportune. ‘ Ye see how it is, 
Larry,” he said. ‘Iver since 
that dirty little rat, Doolan, 
that owns the ‘ Sintinel,’ lost 
his conthract for the printin’ 
he’s been itchin’ to get a lick at 
us in that mangy rag of his; 
he’s a powerful shot with a 
rotten egg, Doolan is, and I 
don’t want to give him a 
chance of heavin’ a sulthry one 
at me. But I could manage a 
disagreement, if that’d suit 
yes. 2” 
There have been occasions in 
the history of Irish elections 
when a name on the register 
meant a vote in the ballot-box, 
and the tombstones in the 
graveyard have been ransacked 
to fill up the lists; and if the 
sheeted dead did not squeak 
and gibber in the streets, they 
helped at least to put down the 
Hydra-head of Faction by 
plumping in favour of the 
popular candidate and a free 
Ireland. Each side was aware 
that the other practised this 
stratagem; neither objected ; and 
both, secure in their powers of 
self-protection and reprisal, re- 
garded it in the temper of the 
American gambler’s remark to 
the fussy interloper who whis- 
pered that his opponent was 
taking cards from the bottom 
of the pack : “‘ Well, isn’t it his 
deal ? ” 
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“* How is it,” asked a village 


grocer, “that I, who have 
lived here for the last twenty 
years, couldn’t get a spirit 
licence, and they gave it to 
you, who haven’t been a twelve- 
month in the place ? ”’ 

“My dear fellow,” replied 
the successful competitor, “I 
never knew you were looking 
for one. Why on earth didn’t 
you tell me in time and Id 
have lent you my two Justices 
of the Peace!” 

Into such things really well- 
bred Irishmen never thought of 
probing, any more than they 
would have dreamed of asking 
awkward questions about trade 
customs, political funds, or 
theological mysteries which are 
“not to be too closely pried 
into or too nicely reasoned 
upon.” But sometimes, when 
a veteran pillar of the party 
came to reap his reward, and 
entered into his long rest a8 
Supervisor of Melting at the 
Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, 
evil-minded busybodies would 


prime a Member of Parliament: 


to interrogate the appropriate 
Minister as to why Mr So-and- 
So had been thus favoured 
above the rest of humanity; 
and the Minister would rise and 
inform the House that Mr 
So-and-So had been chosen t0 
fill that important post (which 
had indeed been created for 
him) on account of his special 
technical knowledge, know 
ledge that was absolutely essel- 
tial to the discharge of its 
multifarious duties; and only 
those who knew would know 
that the special technical know 
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ledge consisted in a happy 
knack at addressing envelopes. 
Even nowadays, when I hear 
of the Dail Eireann’s voting, 
without debate, some £50,000 
or so to the Secret Service, I 
am satisfied to believe that the 
ancient tribal customs are not 
extinct, and that a few more 
survivors of the Collins cam- 
paign are going to spend their 
declining years in well-earned 
freedom from sordid cares. 
Most branches of sport were 
carried on without guile, but 
not all. I do not, now, refer 
to the stout-hearted partisan- 
ship that sometimes makes the 
scorer the best man on a side 
except the umpire; I allude 
to the Arrangements in Silver 
that leave the speed of the 
runners a negligible factor in 
the race. If you were at the 
right spot in the field off 
Jones's Road where athletic 
contests were held in Dublin, 
the signs of the times became 
80 patent to you that it was 
almost superfluous to wait for 
the issue. ‘‘ Are ye goin’ to 
lie down this time, Jem?” 
one competitor would ask of 
another. ‘‘ Hould yer holt till 
I see the odds they’re givin’ 
on Mick afther the first heat,” 
would come the answer. And 
on the Turf to those with final 
inside information, betting at 
some of the minor race-courses 
was a gilt-edged investment. 
A quondam pupil of mine told 
me that a friend had com- 
manded him to put his money 
on a particular horse for the 
Farmers’ Plate at a meeting 
which they were both attend- 


movement, 
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ing. He went to look at the 
animal for himself, but he was 
not impressed ; just as in the 
cinema when we see the heroine 
write a quarto love-letter with 
three dainty flicks of her pen, 
the spirit of prophesy descends 
on us and we know that in a 
few moments we shall be privi- 
leged to behold it, in faultless 
caligraphy, upon the screen— 
80, a8 my pupil gazed at the 
poor weather-beaten brute in 
the paddock he had an in- 
stantaneous vision of its finish, 
foundered hopelessly in the 
distance while the favourite 
galloped home. Nevertheless 
his friend insisted that it would 
win, and despite his own better 
judgment he backed it; but 
when it sauntered past the 
post about fourth in order, 
and he was thinking over a few 
virile expressions he had learned 
at school, the numbers went 
up, “And lo! Ben Adhem’s 
name led all the rest.” 

He collected his gains, drew 
his friend into a secluded corner 
behind the Grand Stand, and 
said: “That horse never 
won.” 

“ Of course it won,” was the 
reply. “‘ Hadn’t the judge got 
his shirt on it ? ” 

.When the best horse does 
not win, there are usually 
sound reasons for it, and every 
Irishman believes he knows 
them all; he can see the 
Hidden Hand behind every 
however appar- 
ently innocent, and he can tell 
you whether its colour was 
orange or green. “It’s always 
warmest near the fire” he 
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says, and he has no difficulty in 
deciding whether it was the 
A.O.H. or the Kildare Street 
Club that lit that fire. Not 
without frequent cause, he has 
acquired a suspicion of all 
actions and motives, and would 
profoundly understand Talley- 
rand’s quip on the death of 
an opponent: “‘ I wonder what 
he could gain by that?’ He 
has little of the charity that 
thinketh no evil, but, on the 
other hand, he is cheerfully 
ready to think nothing the 
worse of those about whom he 
believes the evil. He has that 
sense of fellowship that moved 
a notable publicist to condone 
the office-boy’s theft from the 
petty-cash box: ‘‘ Remember, 
we all had to start in a small 
way.” An Irish business man 
addressing a committee, began 
a sentence with the words: 
“When I’m honest...” and 
then checked himself, fearing 
he had been over-bold. “ Of 
course, we're all in the same 
boat,” he resumed humbly, 
“and I’m_ not setting meself up 
to be better than the next; 
but when I'm honest I’m not 
afraid of anybody.” 

In the saddest, wisest, and 
most beautiful of Sir Anthony 
Hope’s novels, ‘The King’s 
Mirror,’ he describes the king’s 
mentor, Hammerfeldt, in lines 
that might have been written 
about a very prevalent type of 
Irish character : ‘‘ He had eaten 
of our salt and was our servant ; 
thus he would readily have 
died for us; but he prayed 
pardon if we asked him to 
believe in us. ‘Conduct,’ he 
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said once, ‘is the outcome of 
selfishness limited by self-con- 
ceit.’ It was his way so to 
put things as to strip them of 
friendly decent covering; had 
he said self-interest limited by 
self-respect, the axiom would 
have been more accepted and 
less quoted. A superficial per- 
son used to exclaim to me, 
‘And yet he is so kind.” A 
man without ideals finds kind- 
ness the easiest thing in the 
world. In truth he was kind, 
and in a confidential sort of 
way that seemed to chuckle 
and wink, saying, ‘ We're 
rogues together; then I must 
lend you a hand.’” In a man 
that ‘holds himself aloof, this 
attitude might be called 
cynical; but the Irishman 
warms to the attack, distributes 
his slanders with conviction, 
and finally subsides into a 
tolerant grin, as if the whole 
matter were too common for 
excitement. Yet, since the 
most discreditable explanation 
is not invariably the true one, 
he sometimes errs. The last 
time I was in Dublin I met a 
former colleague and asked him 
how three of our fellow-workers 
had got on in the world since 
I went away; and it turned 
out that they had all received 
greater promotion than had 
fallen to his lot. “It’s the 
same old story,” he said sadly. 
“The Freemasons get every- 
thing.’ Now since two of 
them happened to be staunch 
Roman Catholics, and the third 
published his sturdy Protes- 
tantism only by never going to 
church on Sunday, the reason 
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did not seem so convincing to 
me as it was comforting to its 
author. (I did not, however, 
comment on it in the manner 
of a mordant official of the 
post office when he saw a 
group of clerks dining together 
and discussing, with some as- 
perity, the recent promotion 
of a junior over their heads: 
“Ah! The Feast of the 
Passed-Overs.’’) 

The religious motif we had 
always with us. Stuart, one of 
the Chief Inspectors of the Land 
Commission, was a candidate 
for the Commissionership that 
fell vacant on the death of 
Michael Finucane. He was a 
thoroughly competent man, es- 
teemed by all who had dealings 
with him, but so far as the ob- 
servances of religion went, I 
think he could say with Fal- 
staff: ‘An I have not forgotten 
what the inside of a church is 
made of, I am a peppercorn, a 
brewer’s horse.’”’ There was 
only one other likely com- 
petitor at the time, and when all 
the available wires had been 
pulled and all the proper per- 
sons had been seen by the 
persons proper to see them, and 
the result was still unknown, 
Stuart confided to another 
inspector that he believed he 
had a very good chance: the 
only thing, he thought, that 
might stand in his way was 
that, Finucane being a Catholic, 
the authorities might insist 
that his successor should be a 
Catholic also. This news the 
inspector repeated to the rest 
of us who were on the watch for 
the latest tip from the course ; 
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and then—much in the mood of 
Lord Melbourne’s outbreak at 
the intrusion of religion into 
private life—he exclaimed with 
@ manly indignation that well 
became him: “I think it’s a 
d——-d shame to hold his re- 
ligion against a man when 
every one knows he never 
practised it,”’ 

A widely travelled friend of 
mine, in the effort to bring 
home to my mind the hard- 
ships of life in Melbourne after 
the great bank smash of 1891, 
hit on the illuminating phrase : 
“Tl tell you how bad it was: 
ye needed influence to get into 
jail.’ It conveyed the im- 
pression he wanted, since jail 
is almost the only place open to 
public competition for en- 
trance to which, influence, 
and particularly clerical in- 
fluence, is not usually deemed 
necessary in Ireland. An Irish- 
man relishes the disposal of 
patronage as if it were punch. 
In any appointment, however 
lowly, that lay in the hands of 
public authorities, the deciding 
force was not the abilities of the 
candidate but the importance 
of his backers. A young doctor, 
looking for a dispensary prac- 
tice at £40 per annum, had to 
present himself before as many 
critical judges as an aspirant to 
the Academy of France: he had 
to besiege the Board of Guard- 
ians, conciliate the parish priest 
or rector, as the case might be, 
and bellow his family history to 
Justices of the Peace engaged 
in the solemn duty of planting 
turnips on the far side of, ten- 
acre fields. ‘‘ He who pleases 
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many must have some species 
of merit,’’ says Dr Johnson, and 
it often fell out that men placed 
in good positions for bad 
reasons displayed powers that 
justified their selection to 
the astonishment of their sup- 
porters. On the other hand, 
men have been set aside through 
the excessive zeal of their 
friends which led to a counter- 
attack and the choice of a neut- 
ral person of less deserts to 
spite the original promoters. 
Between these two extremes, I 
knew of one classic case in the 
Land Commission where the 
strength of a man’s interest, 
without raising the least odium 
against him, yet made his 
appointment impossible. He 
was the son of a Taxing Master 
at the Four Courts, and when 
the Land Commission was 
established he was given a 
position as a temporary clerk. 
His champions petitioned the 
Treasury to make him per- 
manent, and My Lords, sub- 
dued by their number and rank, 
agreed to relax their rules and 
let him in if he passed an 
elementary qualifying examina- 
tion in spelling and hand- 
writing and simple arithmetic. 
He sat for the examination, but 
his arithmetical ideas were like 
the English auxiliary verbs, 
either irregular or defective or 
both; and in his spelling he 
was “too independent in his 
speculations to be orthodox in 
his conclusions’: so that the 
very lenient examiner (who was 
described to me as “One of 
them ould-fashioned fellas that 
think dishonesty is dishonest ’’) 
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could not screw his conscience 
to the passing point; and that 
was that. Again the loyal 
legions rallied round, again he 
got leave to be examined, and 
again he failed. Yet a third 
time the effort was made but 
with the same result; and then, 
feeling that the gods were 
against them, the weary helpers 
resigned from the struggle. Not 
long after, the office was 
changed from a temporary Com- 
mission to a permanent De- 
partment, and the Commis- 
sioners were allowed to stabilise 
the positions of any of their 
clerks whom they deemed fit for 
that honour; and since none 
was so poor as to lack at least 
one sturdy witness to his worth, 
the Commissioners deemed 
them all fit except my friend. 
They had no wish to diserim- 
inate against a faithful servant, 
but they were of opinion that 
there might be some appear- 
ance of inconsistency in their 
actions if they declared suit- 
able for permanent employ- 
ment a man whom, three times, 
they had formally decided to be 
incompetent. So he remained 4 
temporary clerk until the day 
he died, a martyr to the good 
intentions of his friends. 

As every one knows, the 
fairway to the green of a situa 
tion under the Government is 
normally guarded by the Civil 
Service Commission, in whose 
examinations a myriad of hopes 
have been fatally bunkered. 
But in some Departments the 
staff fluctuates too rapidly t0 
permit of this slow process. 
Men have to be taken on for 
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brief periods to meet sudden 
emergencies, and dismissed 
when the crisis is over; and 
during the war, when clerks 
had to be found in a limited 
and dwindling market at the 
shortest notice, all regulations 
had to be brushed aside. From 
both these causes, at different 
times, I had to undertake the 
task of choosing possible clerks 
out of a hungry mass of appli- 
eants. I did not believe I had 
any flair for the discovery of 
genius at sight, but as Clause- 
witz profoundly observes: ‘‘ In 
war you must do the best you 
can,” and I tackled the problem 
at first by the method of 
personal interview. Every 
candidate brought with him 
testimonials as to his efficiency 
that would have made Napoleon 
blush and Roosevelt simper 
diffidently, and I soon learned 
that these tributes might be 
disregarded without great in- 
justice. The next line of attack 
was a letter of introduction, 
more urgent and intimate, but 
not usually more informing, 
save in one case where the 
private sealed letter told me: 
“You will find A. B. an ex- 
cellent clerk if you have some 
one else to do the work.” 
And there was another far- 
sighted aspirant who carried a 
recommendation from a Catho- 
lic Archbishop in the right- 
hand pocket of his coat, and a 
Tecommendation from a Pro- 
testant Archbishop in the left ; 
if his first barrel misfired, he 
made sure of bringing down his 
game with the second. It was 
customary in letters of this 
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kind for the writer to say 
that he hoped his protégé’s 
qualifications would be con- 
sidered carefully before any 
appointment was made; and 
I often wondered whether the 
ironic touch was intentional, 
so obvious was it that the man’s 
chance of obtaining the job 
depended almost entirely on 
his qualifications not being con- 
sidered at all. 

In the early stages I took 
notes thus: “A. B., loud, 
well-brushed, and confident. 
Claims good knowledge of 
accounts. Three years with 
Messrs Brown & Jones as book- 
keeper. Something happened 
with the books and he left. 
Mystery here. Smells of drink.” 
But when I discovered that the 
last sentence covered a class 
rather than an individual, I 
omitted it, and took the fact for 
granted, unless otherwise stated. 
This, you will remember, pws 
during the war years, when any 
decent man, over-age or medi- 
cally unfit for active service, 
was snatched up by employers 
the moment he appeared, and 
our choice was confined to 
little better than the dregs of 
the population. 

My experience of this work 
not only confirmed my dis- 
belief in my own quickness to 
discern ability and character 
during a five-minute talk, but 
it destroyed my trust in my 
colleagues’ powers also. They 
usually based their claim to 
insight on the fact that they 
had interviewed a large number 
of people, “and after a while 
you feel a sort of confidence in 
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your own instinct—if you know 
what I mean.” As if a new 
sense could be born of vain 
repetition, or a change from 
diffidence to conceit must imply 
@ growth in skill! It seemed to 
me that we needed grounds 
more relevant than those for 
choosing a staff. Besides, the 
personal interview wasted time 
—although a rough-and-ready 
Irish Judge did manage, on one 
occasion, to compress it into 
rather less than quarter of a 
minute. It was a hot summer 
day and the Judge was enjoying 
the luxury of shirt-sleeves, after 
the heat and dignity of his 
robes, when a caller was 
announced. ‘‘ Show him in,” 
said the Judge. The visitor 


was dressed in the over-per- 
fection of taste, with an 
exquisite white slip edging his 


waistcoat, his trousers creased 
to an exact symmetry, each 
particular hair on his head oiled 
and smoothed back into its 
appointed place, and his glitter- 
ing boots topped with a pair 
of spats as stainless as a 
Sheffield. razor; and as he 
sailed across the threshold with 
his silk hat in one hand and 
his letter of introduction in 
the other, he looked indeed 
a thing of life. The judge’s 
eyes bulged and his hands 
tightened convulsively on the 
sides of his chair: ‘‘ Show him 
out!” he gasped, and the rest 
was silence. 

I heard of another case, this 
time in the commercial world, 
in which the personal interview 
approximated more towards a 
solo than a duet. A young man 
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contrived, after much pestering 
by letter and through third 
parties, to be brought into the 
presence of the heads of a large 
business firm. He was not 
the type of man that overlooks 
his own merits, and immedi- 
ately he entered the room he 
opened the subject of himself 
and his capabilities, on which 
he had much ease of discourse ; 
he emphasised the need the 
firm had for his services, and 
outlined the brilliant future 
that lay before them if they 
had the common intelligence to 
hire him at an adequate salary. 
The partners listened in silence 
until he had finished. Then 
the senior partner unclasped 
his lantern jaws for the first 
time: ‘‘ Well, Mr Jones, we 
have seen you. We are not 
impressed. Good - morning.” 
And like the cowboy upon 
whom the Bishop had bestowed 
the episcopal benediction, he 
“didn’t know the repartee to 
that.” 

Where technical facts have 
to be elicited, there are un- 
deniable advantages in a face- 
to-face talk, as in the witness- 
box. But here again Irish 
ingenuity has found another 
way of climbing up into the 
sheepfold. There was a Dublin 
doctor, now deceased, who made 
a small but lucrative speciality 
out of the sub-conscious training 
of claimants for damages after 
railway and tram accidents. 
“Tm afraid ye’ve been very 
badly hurt, me poor fellow,” he 
would say to the convalescent, 
as soon as he was fit for 4 
rehearsal. ‘“‘I doubt if ye 
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could stand up sthraight with 
your eyes shut.... But let’s 
see ye have a thry atit.... 
There, I knew ye couldn’t. ... 
And ye couldn’t lift your arm 
higher than that, could ye? 
..- No?... Me poor fellow, 
it's a pity of ye.... And 
doesn’t it hurt ye like blazes 
when ye stoop over? ... I 
thought as much.... And 
haven’t ye pains along here ? 
... andhere? ... Ofcourse 
ye have.” If, after a few days 
of this treatment, the victim 
could not guess what he ought 
to say when he was pronounced 
well enough to meet the com- 
pany’s representatives, he would 
in truth be a muddy-mettled 
rascal unpregnant of his cause ; 
and in that case, all he could 
do was to order a suit of 
clothes a couple of sizes too 
large for him (to show his loss 
of flesh) and just hope for the 
best. To British opinion, such 
@ practitioner might seem de- 
ficient in some of the traditions 
of his high calling; but Dub- 
liners, for the reasons already 
explained, heard and retailed 
these stories with unheavenly 
tolerance, and merely _ re- 
marked: ‘‘ If there wasn’t that 
sort, there wouldn’t be all 
sorts.”’ 

For an instance where the 
technical advantage lay with 
the attack, take an episode 
that occurred at an Irish Em- 
ployment Exchange. A girl 
typist happened to pass by 
while a woman “on the dole ”’ 
was dilating to the pay-clerk 
on her inability to obtain honest 
work—though God knew she 
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had almost gone down on her 
bended knees to get anything 
that would save her from the 
disgrace of ‘the burroo” 
(Anglice, the bureau—.e., the 
Employment Exchange). The 
typist paused and sniffed suspi- 
ciously ; she sniffed again, criti- 
cally ; and then she drew the 
pay-clerk aside. ‘“‘Can’t you 
smell that?’ she whispered. 
“Don’t you know what it is? 
It’s fish and chips. And she 
didn’t pick up all that by just 
droppin’ in for a meal. She’s 
got a job in a fried-fish shop.” 

These opportunities, how- 
ever, are rare, even if I had the 
detective instinct to seize them, 
so I fell back upon written 
examinations, which had, at 
any rate, the merit of im- 
partiality. They served their 
purpose of sifting out the prob- 
ables from the impossibles, 
and if the best answer papers 
provided us with clerks the 
worst provided us with amuse- 
ment. I hope we did not laugh 
in an unkindly fashion: for 
when men have spent their 
adult lives doing remarkable 
things with a soldering iron, or 
making the world brighter and 
better with cans of paint, it is 
not to be wondered at if they 
think (as some did) that Oliver 
Goldsmith was ‘“‘ a character in 
Dickens’”’ or that ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ was written by Milton 
Hayes. On the contrary, every 
one sympathised with the 
struggling many whose chance 
of a few weeks’ pay depended 
on their success but whose 
education had closed half-way 
through a National School. As 
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one of them said, pathetically 
but irrelevantly, at the end of 
his paper: “I am absolutely 
ashamed at not getting full 
marks at this examination. It 
is ‘simple, yet it is too difficult 
for me.’ But the very know- 
ledge that the candidates were 
competing with all their might 
for a living wage proved that 
the answers were ingenuous, 
and not, as otherwise we might 
have thought, put down out of 
untimely pleasantry or sarcasm. 
The mysteries we propounded 
were faced in the gallant spirit 
of Sir Thomas Browne : “ What 
song the syrens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, 
though puzzling questions, are 
not beyond all conjecture.” 
When information failed, 
imagination could, and did, 
“hazard a wide solution.” At 
one examination, candidates 
were asked to supply the miss- 
ing word in the sentence, “ A 
—— line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points” ; 
and the following adjectives 
were offered as suitable: centre, 
short, single, curved, given, 
diagonal, imaginary, parallel, 
and horizontal. These were 
obviously shots in the dark ; 
but there was a hint of bitter 
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practical experience about the 
suggestion “‘ clothes.” 

A number of women were 
asked to correct the sentence, 
“The quickest of the two girls 
seen him first,’’ and one pene- 
trated through the accident of 
form to the very root of the 
matter with the answer : “ The 
smartest of the two girls seen 
him home.” 

Only Irish brains could dis. 
cover that “Summer Time” 
was “brought into force to 
give us more daylight at night,” 
or that Local Option was “ the 
desire of people in a locality 
to have drink whether they 
wanted it or not.” But three 
answers from different pens 
seemed to me to display traces 
of positive genius, and with 
these I shall conclude the pres- 
ent instalment of my rambling 
comments— 

1. Bank Rate is the money 
charged by banks for keeping 
money from the public. 

2. Vivisection is the dissec- 
tion of criminals for the purpose 
of promotion in the medical 
profession. 

3. The League of Nations 
is representatives of all nations 
of the world who meet every 
year at Geneva to make war 
inevitable. 
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Tae Red bear, or Snow 
bear, as it is sometimes called, 
of Kashmir and the higher 
Himalayas—Ursus Isabellinus, 
to give it its scientific name— 
is, in Kashmir at any rate, 
by no means plentiful; and, 
whatever may be the case 
at the present time, was twenty 
years ago getting scarcer year 
by year. This was due in 
part to constant persecution 
by old-time shikaris, who, in 
the absence of game laws, 
were allowed to shoot as many 
as they could; and partly 
to the confiding habits in those 
days of the bears, which used 
to be found grazing at all 
hours of the day on the grassy 
slopes or margs, so common 
a feature in the scenery of 
the Happy Valley. If the old 
accounts are to be relied on, 
it was no unusual thing for 
the sportsman in the ’seventies 
to number among his dozen 
heads of ibex the skins of ten 
or more of these fine beasts, 
all shot in a three months’ 
trip. Small wonder that the 
ted bear was becoming shot 
out almost to the verge of 
extinction. The game laws 
stepped in just in time; and 
the bears themselves helped 
matters by a complete change 
of habits. As a result of being 
constantly hunted both by 
sportsmen on the search for 
trophies, and by native shik- 
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aris for the purpose of selling 
the skin, the red bear became 
largely nocturnal; and gener- 
ally speaking, was seldom 
seen abroad much iater 
than sunrise, or _ before 
sunset. 

It took further _pre- 
cautions, as well, to save its 
pelt. It found that wandering 
over wide, gently sloping margs 
in the full light of day was 
an unhealthy pastime; and 
in consequence gradually be- 
took itself to steep depres- 
sions on the hillside just below 
the snow-line, where a thick 
clothing of birch and other 
trees afforded an immediate 
sanctuary in the event of 
disturbance. Not that Ursus 
Isabellinus ever wandered 
much below the snow- line 
at any time. It is essentially 
a denizen of the heights. 
But it was almost as care- 
less of cover as an ibex. It 
has learned its lesson these 
many years, and is now seldom 
found away from birch 
copse, or other cover thick 
enough to give seclusion. 

I remember, when I 
first shot in Kashmir in 
the late nineties, how 
disappointed I was at not 
finding red bear in the open, 
at an elevation of 12,000 
feet and over. Incited 


thereto by the accounts, 
verbal and written, of old 
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shikaris, I scanned with 
glasses every likely spot, 
where the young’ grass 
showed up green and in- 
viting amid the surrounding 
snow. But Bruin was, as they 
say, conspicuous only by 
his absence. Then at last 
one fine spring morning, 
shortly after daybreak, I saw 
a fine red bear high up on the 
mountain-side, in a depression 
the sides of which were thickly 
covered with birch trees. 
A small stream, partially frozen 
over, flowed down the centre ; 
and on either side, not 
more than two or three yards 
from the copse, a strip of vivid 
green showed up’ where 
the young grass was sprout- 
ing in response to Nature’s 
irrigation. On this Bruin 
was ravenously feeding—crop- 
ping the grass for all the 
world like an ox, which he 
nearly resembled in size. The 
wind was right, and of 
course I tried to stalk him. 
It was a stiff climb, for the 
hillside was almost as steep 
as the roof of a house, and the 
birches, growing thickly on 
it, greatly impeded our 
movements. The shikari was 
a highly excitable individual, 
in striking contrast to the 
best of Kashmiri _§shikaris, 
who, when game is viewed, 
are as cool as the pro- 
verbial cucumber. This fellow 
clutched me by the arm and 
tried to drag me up the hill, 
gesticulating frantically with 
his spare arm, and all the time 
giving vent to his excitement 
in hoarse whispers which 


were audible at some distance, 
I shook him off and urged 
him to keep quiet, but in vain, 
I was inwardly excited my- 
self, and in need of a sedative 
rather than an example of 
a lamentable loss of self-con- 
trol. At last I could stand 
it no longer, and exasperated 
beyond measure, caught the 
man a sound buffet on the 
side of the head, knocking 
off his puggri and sending 
him staggering down the 
slope. I regretted the blow 
as soon as struck, but was 
rejoiced to see that it had 
a wonderfully calming effect. 
The shikari recovered his foot- 
ing, and having retrieved 
his turban, now followed me 
in silence at a respectful dis- 
tance. But our attempt was 
foredoomed to failure. The 
bear was in an impregnable 
position. It was hopeless to 
get above him, since to attempt 
this would have been to 
give him our wind; besides, 
he would probably have 
been hidden from above 
by a fold in the ground. The 
only chance of success—and 
@ poor one at that—was to 
work up through the birches 
until we reached his level, 
or a little below him, and to 
take the shot from the edge 
of the copse. But the w- 
avoidable noise made in foreing 
our way through the thicket, 
stumbling over branches half 
hidden in the snow, and above 
all the crunching of half- 
frozen snow beneath ow 
feet, was sufficient to alarm 
an animal far less wary than 
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a cunning old bear; and when 
at length we reached the edge 
of the birch, and peered through 
the cover, he had vanished ; 
and though I searched high 
and low for him for some 
days afterwards, I never saw 
Although in the course of 
six shooting excursions to 
Kashmir at different times be- 
tween the years 1896 and 
1912 I have accounted for 
perhaps a dozen red bears, 
and been defeated by more 
than that number, I only re- 
member three or four times 
to have found them in the 
open, away from cover, and 
on gently undulating downs, 
—the kind of ground on which 
they were usually shot in the 
‘seventies and early ‘eighties. 
On each occasion the place 
was well off the beaten track, 
@ number of marches from 
civilisation, where they were 
seldom disturbed by hun- 
ters, black or white. My 
first red bear was shot in 
the summer of ’98, on the open 
plateau of the Deosai plains, 
on the march to Baltistan ; 
and my last on similar ground 
on the Chilas border in 1912, 
since when I have not hunted 
them. According to my shikari, 
were not plentiful 

on the Deosai—that inhos- 
pitable plateau which, at a 
mean elevation of 13,000 
feet or more, provides a 
short-cut into Baltistan. 
It is closed by snow until 
the end of June, and again 
from October onwards; and 
any one traversing its length 
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of 70 or 80 miles during those 
two months does so at con- 
siderable risk, for there is 
not a vestige of shelter except 
an occasional bare _ rock, 
while the only fuel it provides 
is a short scrub growing at 
intervals a few inches above 
the ground. A strong wind, 
which in bad weather turns 
into a blizzard, sweeps over 
the plain; and your shikari, 
fully alive to its dangers, hur- 
ries you over by double marches 
even in midsummer. Ponies, 
however, can be taken, as 
when free from snow the graz- 
ing is excellent ; consequently 
the sportman’s baggage, among 
which, if he is wise, a good 
supply of wood is included, 
is usually carried by a string 
of hardy tattoos. 

When half-way across, with 
real beginner’s luck, we sighted 
a red bear in a favourable posi- 
tion for a stalk, which, truth 
to tell, was of the easiest. 
Our following was halted; and 
bent double (for the only cover 
consisted of the slight inequal- 
ities of the ground), the shikari 
and I made our way towards 
the unsuspecting bear, which 
was busily engaged in digging 
up roots. The only disturbing 
element was supplied by mar- 
mots, with which the plain 
abounded—pretty little crea- 
tures of a golden-brown colour, 
and about the size of a fox- 
terrier. Whenever we passed 
close to one of these squatting 
on the edge of its burrow, it 
would sit upright, in the queer 
way they have, and treat us to 
a succession of piercing whistles. 
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When this happened we threw 
ourselves flat on the ground, 
and waited until the disturb- 
ance was over. It was inter- 
esting to see the attention 
paid by poor old Bruin to 
these alarm calls. In a moment 
he was up on his hind-legs, 
sniffing the air, and peering 
short-sightedly in the direction 
from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. The marmot, having 
seen us and given vent to his 
feelings, would lose no time 
in diving into his stronghold ; 
and the bear, neither scenting 
nor seeing an enemy, would 
at length drop down again on 
all fours and begin digging 
away as merrily asever. Event- 
ually, after several of these 
interruptions, we arrived within 
easy shot, when a bullet behind 
the shoulder settled matters 
in a few moments. The bear 
proved to be a female in 
wretched coat, which was only 
to be expected, as it was now 
well into July. With more 
experience I would have left 
her in peace, but I did not then 
realise that the red bear sheds 
its magnificent pelt, or most 
of it, during the summer, and 
grows it again from September 
to the end of October, by 
which time it is in perfect 
order. The length of the coat, 
of course, depends upon the 
altitude. Bears inhabiting high 
ground just below the snow- 
line keep their coats until the 
middle of June; while those 
at a lower elevation, or in 
more sheltered surroundings, 
will have begun to shed them 
from two to three weeks earlier. 





As if to compensate me for 
my disappointment over the 
skin, fortune smiled on me 
again; for on my return jour- 
ney towards the end of Sep- 
tember I found another bear— 
a male this time—on the Deosai 
plains, some twenty miles from 
the spot where I had shot the 
first. I had the same easy 
stalk, only once interrupted by 
marmots ; but I had an excit- 
ing two minutes after I had 
wounded him, for the lever of 
my magazine rifle jammed, 
and I was unable to extract 
the fired case. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to state that we 
literally grovelled on our stom- 
achs, what time the bear was 
valsing round us, trying to 
get our wind. It was with 
great relief that we saw him 
at last tumble over not twenty 
yards away, and after a kick 
or two lie still He had a 
very fair coat of silvery brown, 
which, though somewhat short, 
was thick and very handsome. 

A purely incidental cause 
which has perhaps done as 
much towards the preservation 
of the red bear as any measure 
designed to that end, is sup- 
plied by the innumerable flocks 
of sheep and goats which year 
by year invade Kashmir from 
the plains for the sake of the 
summer grazing. The tax on 
these flocks brings in a sub- 
stantial revenue to the State, 
and their presence is therefore 
welcomed by the State officials, 
but not by the bears, and still 
less so by the British sports- 
man. The immediate effect on 
the bears is to drive them into 
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the State and private-owned and goats, by the way, is of 
rakhs and sanctuaries, in none comparatively recent date. In 
of which is grazing permitted. the days when the red bear 
These flocks arrive just when was found on every hill in 
the bears’ coats are at their Kashmir there were only a 
best; and since they swarm few local flocks, whose numbers 
on every hill in the unreserved were too small to make any 
portions of Kashmir, there is material difference to game. 
no place in the valley where Now they swarm like a pest 
the sportsman can go with a over the countryside, to the 
reasonable hope of seeing any- benefit of the few, certainly, 
thing to shoot at until the but to the ruination of the 
sheep leave the country in the country from the sportsman’s 
autumn. It is undoubtedly point of view. 

very hard lines on the man It sounds picturesque to read 
who, with but two months’ of the “ yodelling”’ of goat- 
leave, is debarred from trying herds from hill to hill; but it 
his luck in Baltistan or Astor. fills the sportsman with an 
A less selfish policy on the unholy desire to have that 
part of the Kashmir officials yodeller’s blood. I must con- 
would provide a limited amount fess that I am not sure what 
of shooting for all. It would “ yodelling” is as applied to 
be quite feasible, for example, the Alps; but I do know 
to open a certain number of what it is in Kashmir. It is a 
the State rakhs, and perhaps penetrating whistle from _be- 
even some of the sanctuaries, tween the teeth, which is re- 
every year to summer grazing, peated at frequent intervals, 
and to close to grazing a pro- and is about as musical as the 
portionate number of the unre- blast of a siren. But much as I 
served nullahs. The rakhs and abominate the goatherd and 
nullahs affected could be his melody, I must admit the 
changed yearly ; and now that fellow can climb. No hill is 
they are so numerous, the too steep for him or his flocks ; 
owners of private rakhs might he takes them up to the limit 
apply the same measures to of the snow-line, and only stops 
such as are rarely shot over. because there is no grazing 
In this way the revenue to for them higher up. Speaking 
the State from grazing taxes purely for myself, I regard 
would be unaffected, the chiefs the goatherd, as viewed in 
and officials would still have Kashmir, as an unmitigated 
the pick of the best shooting nuisance, though I find it 
grounds in Kashmir, and the difficult to withhold a sneaking 
British sportsman would have admiration for his acrobatic 
4 reasonable prospect of bag- capabilities. 

ging a couple of red bears in My last trip to the Happy 
teturn for his sixty - rupee Valley was the most remuner- 
licence. This invasion of sheep ative as regards bears of any 
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I had previously undertaken. 
The year before I had arrived 
late in Kashmir, and had picked 
up a second-rate shikari named 
Lussoo, the best having been 
already engaged. This man 
said he knew of a good nullah 
close to Chilas, in which we 
would be sure to find bears, 
as it was seldom visited, being 
far off the beaten track. We 
went by boat to Shadipore, 
thence up the Lolab valley, 
and after some difficult marches, 
during which a number of 
snow bridges had to be crossed, 
reached the foot of our nullah. 
“Nala pukarlia” (‘“‘we have 
bagged the nullah’’), said the 
shikari, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the East, implying 
thereby that as first-comers 
“our right there was none to 
dispute.’ His satisfaction, how- 
ever, proved to be a trifle pre- 
mature, for the nullah was 
the only thing we did bag on 
that uneventful trip, if I except 
a she-bear in good coat, but 
rather below the usual size; 
but, happily, a kindly fate 
hides even the immediate future 
from our eyes; and I was 
enchanted with the magnifi- 
cent scenery, and looked for- 
ward to the prospect of good 
sport. 

It was a late year; and 
although it was now May, 
the ground was still covered 
with a mantle of ice and snow. 
More likely ground it would be 
difficult to imagine. A huge 
glacier, overhung by cliffs hun- 
dreds of feet above it clothed 
in pines and birch, sloped 


gradually for ten or twelve 
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miles to the snow-fields above, 
This glacier formed the left 
fork of the nullah as seen 
from below. The right fork 
was more open, and not g0 
steep, and some ten miles 
up was met by a branch some 
three or more miles in length, 
which joined the main nullah 
on the left bank. At the mouth 
of the main nullah was a4 
small hamlet of gujars, and 
here I camped for a couple 
of days, during which I ex- 
plored the glacier. While walk- 
ing up it I saw a large bear 
high up on the cliffs above, 
but he was far out of reach, 
involving a detour of several 
miles, if, indeed, we could 
ever have got there. We also 
saw @ small herd of ibex—all 
does and young males. Havy- 
ing struck camp, we pitched 
our tent near the head of 
the main nullah some ten miles 
up, at its junction with the 
branch above-mentioned ; and 
here I remained for a fort- 
night exploring the ground in 
every direction. The outlook 
was rather hopeless, for there 
was snow everywhere. We 
saw four or five bears in all, 
but they were either too far 
off to stalk, or else got ou 
wind and decamped. The 
only shot fired was at a female, 
which was duly bagged, 2 
already mentioned. But twice 
I came upon a huge beat, 
very dark in colour. Once he 
was in an impregnable position, 
and the second time he got 
our wind. On another occasion 
I came unexpectedly on 4 
she-bear with a half-grown cub. 
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I noticed that she was of 
an unusually light colour—a 
creamy white, rather than the 
usual silver-brown. She was 
half-way up @ slope, and as 
we rounded a corner, got our 
wind, and stood not on the 
order of her going. In an 
incredibly short time she had 
galloped up the steep _hill- 
side followed by the cub, but 
just as she reached the crest 
she stopped to look back over 
her shoulder. I got the glasses 
on to her, and took in every 
detail of her colouring. I 
mention these two bears, as 
I came across them again the 
following year, of which more 
anon. The cub, by the way, 
was of the normal colour. 

My leave was now nearly 
up, and I had to hurry back ; 
but although I had had such 
poor sport, I had seen in a 
short time a good number of 
bears and two or three small 
herds of ibex; and with more 
time and better luck might 
have had better sport. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to try this 
nullah again on my next leave, 
a8 it was very much out of the 
way, and I greatly desired the 
pelt of the big dark bear I 
had twice met. With any luck 
I'should see him again. 

The 15th of April of the 
following year saw me in the 
train speeding towards Rawal- 
pindi—the starting point for 
Kashmir, I had with difficulty 
squeezed ten weeks’ leave out 
of the authorities ; and as it 
turned out, this was only just 
sufficient for my purpose. I 
decided to dispense with the 
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services of a shikari, as I now 
knew the ground, and a stalk 
is always much more enjoy- 
able if it is carried out un- 
aided. I was, however, ac- 
companied by my Punjabi 
orderly, who proved a valuable 
and trustworthy henchman. I 
elected, this time, to march up 
the Kichengunga river instead 
of going up the Lolab, as I 
hoped to get a shot at gooral or 
black bear en route. At Domel, 
therefore, I left my tonga, and 
arranged for coolie transport. 
Great difficulty was experienced 
in getting the eight coolies 
required, and when they at 
length arrived, I found I had 
been stuck with all the rubbish 
from Domel bazaar—decrepit 
old men and sickly youths, 
with no physique among the 
lot. That first march of ten 
miles along a practically level 
road was a nightmare. It was 
hot and dusty, and the coolies 
wanted to stop, and did stop, 
every ten minutes to rest. 
Without the orderly’s help I 
would have fared badly; but 
by dint of alternate threats 
and promises we got them 
along somehow, although we 
did not reach the next stage 
until nightfall. Here I got 
rid of them ; and next morning, 
aided by a friendly headman 
of the village, was lucky enough 
to get hold of a real good lot 
of sturdy hillmen, who carried 
my baggage without a change 
for some eight or nine marches 
to my nullah. This was indeed 
a stroke of luck, as transport 
off the beaten track is notori- 
ously difficult to obtain in 
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Kashmir. At the next stage 
I organised a drive for black 
bear, and got a difficult chance 
at one as he galloped through 
the undergrowth, duly scoring 
@ miss, but made up for it by 
bagging a gooral with an un- 
usually fine head. Here the 
limit of the gooral’s range is 
reached, for it is not found 
in Kashmir proper, although 
it is again met with in the 
province of Kishtwar. 

I reached my nullah at the 
end of April, to find it un- 
tenanted, and much more free 
from snow than it had been 
the previous year. As before, 
I pitched my tent near the 
small village, or rather hamlet, 
at the mouth of the nullah; 
and the same afternoon, armed 
with my Rigby-Mauser maga- 
zine rifle, and accompanied by 
the orderly, strolled up the 
glacier on the off-chance of 
seeing ibex or a bear. The 
going was very rough, and our 
progress consequently slow; 
and by the time we had reached 
the spot from which we had 
seen ibex the year before, the 
sun had set, and after ten 
minutes or so spent in scan- 
ning the opposite heights 
through glasses, it had begun 
to grow dark. We had got 
about half-way back to camp, 
and had just reached a place 
where the glacier widened out 
in an arm running up to the 
cliffs on our right, when I 
chanced to look up, and saw 
a bulky form crossing the arm 
at a lumbering gait, half walk, 
half trot.. A bear beyond a 
doubt, and a big one too, as 


[Sept 


far as one could judge in the 
surrounding gloom. He wag 
some 200 yards from us, and 
there was not a moment to 
be lost, as in two or three 
minutes he would have crossed 
the arm and clambered up 
the rocks and into the bireh- 
trees growing thickly on the 
edge. I sat down where I 
was, and putting up the sights 
to 200 yards, aimed as well 
as I could just in front of his 
nose. At the shot the bear 
half stopped, and then con- 
tinued his progress, but at a 
much slower rate. I had evi- 
dently hit him, but quite a 
evidently not stopped him. I 
fired again, and again, and yet 
again; and once, at least, I 
heard the welcome “ phut” 
that signals a hit. I had just 
pumped the last cartridge into 
the chamber when the bear, 
which by this time had almost 
reached the opposite side, sud- 
denly tumbled over, and came 
rolling, head over heels, down 
the slippery ice, until he dis- 
appeared into what apparently 
was a crevasse. It was 80 
dark now that I had barely 
been able to see my backsighi, 
though the ivory head of the 
foresight showed up clearly 
against the snow; and every 
shot had been accompanied by 
@ spurt of flame from the muzzle 
of the rifle. With a sickening 
feeling of apprehension I made 
my way to the spot where the 
bear had disappeared, after 
lighting the lantern which we 
had fortunately brought with 
us. It was @ crevasse sure 
enough, but on peering dow), 
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to my joy I saw the huge 
carcase some four or five feet 
below the surface, securely 
wedged between blocks of ice. 
There was nothing to be done 
until the morning, so, greatly 
elated, we resumed our tramp, 
and in a little over half an 
hour arrived in camp, where 
we warmed our half - frozen 
limbs over a roaring fire, for 
it had been bitterly cold in the 
glacier. 

Early next morning, accom- 
panied by the entire male 
population of the hamlet, some 
eight or nine in number, armed 
with axes and a stout rope, we 
started up the glacier, and in 
due course arrived at the scene 
of the preceding night’s adven- 
ture. The crevasse, we now 
saw, was in the shape of a V, 
and was only some ten or 
twelve feet deep. Two stout 
fellows were lowered into it, 
and standing on the blocks of 
ice which supported the bear, 
managed with some difficulty 
to make the rope fast round its 
body. They were then helped 
out, and we all pulled on the 
rope until we had dragged out 
the bear. A fine big fellow he 
was, with a perfect coat of 
golden brown tipped with silver. 
He was soon trussed up to 
two stout poles, and carried 
tiumphantly into camp. Here 
I measured him between up- 
tights, 7 ft. 3 in. from nose to 
tail, an unusually fine speci- 
men. Feroze Khan, the orderly, 
Was new to skinning, but soon 
tumbled to the process, and 
We got his coat off, including 
the difficult paws, without a 
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blemish. The bear, we found, 
had been hit three times. The 
first bullet had struck the 
back of the head, breaking the 
base of the skull. It was this 
bullet which had reduced his 
pace, and given me a further 
chance. Another bullet had 
struck him in the ribs rather 
far back; and the third, evi- 
dently the one that had killed 
him, had gone through both 
lungs, which it had reduced to 
pulp. Having scraped off as 
much fat as possible with 
knives, we stretched out the 
skin in the shade, and I set 
four men to rub away at it 
with rounded stones; and 
eventually we got off every 
particle of fat, when I then 
dressed it with wood-ash and 
alum, which was thoroughly 
well rubbed in. With this 
rough curing the skin was 
found to be in perfect order 
when two years later it was 
set up by Rowland Ward. It 
was a great piece of luck getting 
such a fine trophy the first 
day in the nullah, and I only 
hoped fortune would continue 
to smile on me. 

The following day we struck 
camp and marched for some 
ten miles up the main nullah 
to my former camping ground. 
The only level spot was where 
sheep had been folded the 
year before, and here perforce 
I was obliged to pitch my tent. 
It was @ nuisance, as the place 
was full of sheep-ticks, which 
Keating’s powder was power- 
less to defeat. We were all 
attacked, and every day I had 
to get the cook to pull them off 
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me—a distinctly painful pro- 
cess. But beyond the dis- 
comfort of them, they seemed 
to do no particular harm, for 
we all kept fit, and no one had 
even a touch of fever. Whether 
that was due to living in the 
open air at an elevation of 
13,000 feet, or whether the 
sheep-tick is innocuous to man, 
I do not know; but beyond 
the. unpleasantness of feeling 
the horrible little vermin on 
one, the sharp twinge of their 
bite as their mandibles met 
in the flesh, and the painful 
process of their forcible dis- 
engagement, we experienced no 
ill-effects whatever. 

A gujar from the hamlet 
volunteered to show me ibex, 
so I took him on from time to 
time in the interval of looking 
for bears. Taking sufficient 
blankets and food for a couple 
of nights, we would climb to 
the snow-line and bivouac in 
the shelter of large overhanging 
rocks. Eventually I shot three 
ibex with horns from 36 to 
38 in., which last was the 
largest I saw. My gujar friend 
said horns did not grow larger 
in that district, and this I 
think was the truth ; otherwise 
I must have seen them occa- 
sionally. The gujar was a 
first-rate climber, as they nearly 
all are, and without his help 
I could never have gone over 
the ground we traversed. But 
I had to rely on myself for 
the stalk, as while fully con- 
scious of the keen sight an 
ibex possesses, he had very 
vague ideas as to its powers 
of scent. He accompanied me, 
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however, and helped me when 
I got hung up on bad ground. 
But bears were what I had 
come for, and particularly the 
big brown fellow I had seen 
the previous year. One fine 
morning I saw him again. 
We were separated by a drop 
of some 2000 feet, and there 
was no getting near him. He 


was on a ledge of rock high up 


on the side of a precipice, un- 
usually bad ground for a bear 
to be on. He kept walking 
to and fro along the ledge, 
evidently puzzled how to get 
off it. I sat and watched him 
through my glasses for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and could see 
every hair in his coat. He was 
a huge bear, bigger even than 
the one I had shot. At last 
he succeeded in scrambling 
higher, and a corner of rock 
hid him from view. 

Three days later I got a 
shot at him. I was walking 
up the branch nullah before- 
mentioned, accompanied by 
Feroze Khan, intending to make 
for a small hill three miles 
farther on, from which a good 
view of the surrounding country 
was obtainable. It was close 
to this hill we had surprised 
the cream-coloured bear the 
year before. We found our- 
selves in a world of snow. 
In the bed of the nullah the 
small stream was partially 
frozen over. On the left bank 
the hillside, covered with snow, 
ran steeply up to a height of 
several hundred feet. Pines 
were growing thickly on the 
summit and upper portions, 
but the lower presented 4 
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white mantle above which, here 
and there, a few stunted birch- 
trees reared their disconsolate 
heads. From the right bank 
the ground stretched away to 
the far distance in a series of 
gently undulating downs, now 
thickly covered in snow ; while 
at the head of the nullah icy 
pinnacles reared their gigantic 
forms against a blue sky. It 
would take an abler pen than 
mine to describe adequately 
the beauty of the scene, and 
the glorious freshness of the 
air, which was as exhilarating 
as champagne, and doubtless 
much better for one. We had 
got about half-way to our 
destination, when we were ar- 
rested by the sight of a bear’s 
large footprints in the snow. 
These led up to the bed of the 
nullah in the direction in which 
we were going. The tracks 
were obviously recent, but 
neither of us suspected that 
they had only just been made. 
We were examining them as 
we went, and discussing them 
in a low tone of voice, when 
suddenly a huge bear — our 
dark-coated friend of previous 
acquaintance — bounced into 
sight from behind a large hum- 
mock of snow, and before we 
had recovered from our aston- 
ishment was galloping venire a 
terre down the nullah bed. I 
got in a hasty shot at him as 
he was disappearing from view, 
but, though it had slightly 
wounded him, it in no way 
affected his rate of progress ; 
for when we next caught sight 
of him he had taken to the 
snow-fields, and was going as 


hard as ever, now half a mile 
away. Of course, we followed, 
encouraged by a few drops of 
blood which showed up clearly 
on the snow; but they soon 
ceased, and it was evident 
that the bear had only been 
grazed. We went on to the 
hill, which I had named ‘“‘ Look- 
out Hill” from the view it 
afforded, and spent a profitless 
if pleasant hour there, sweeping 
the snow-fields and heights with 
glasses, in the hope of seeing 
another bear; but nothing 
coming our way we discon- 
solately plodded back to camp. 

The next day we tried other 
ground, and found a she-bear 
playing with her two cubs. I 
could easily have shot her, 
for she was in a splendid 
position for a stalk and the 
wind was right; but the cubs 
were quite small, and would 
have died had I shot the 
mother. Besides, I had no 
use for ordinary she-bears now. 
What I wanted badly was our 
big dark-coated friend, though 
I never expected to see him 
again. So we sat and watched 
these innocents, and a pretty 
sight it was. The mother 
would lie on her back and the 
youngsters would tumble over 
her, for all the world like a 
cat playing with her kittens. 
Presently she got up and 
strolled up the hill, followed 
by the cubs. She was probably 
making for some half-frozen 
rivulet, by the side of which 
there would be a_ plentiful 
supply of young green grass— 
a luxury in that world of snow. 

I spent the next few days 
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after ibex, and about a week 
or ten days after our encounter 
with “De Wet” (as I had 
by now nicknamed the big 
fellow), Feroze Khan and I 
again went up the branch 
nullah, keeping on the edge 
of the snow-fields, as a good 
deal of snow had now melted 
in the river-bed, and the going 
there was treacherous. We 
were close to “ Look-out Hill ”’ 
when we saw @ most extra- 
ordinary sight. Two long 
quaint forms, going at a lum- 
bering trot across the snow- 
fields, came into view some 
1200 yards or more away. 
Of course “ bears” was our 
immediate thought; but they 
didn’t look like bears. They 
appeared to have long furry 
tails, and their gait lacked 
the awkward roll of the ursine 


tribe. What on earth could 
they be? Snow leopards, per- 


Glasses soon settled the 
question. They were bears 
right enough; and what we 
had taken for tails was the 
long sweep of their furry hind- 
legs thrown out behind them 
as they ploughed through the 
snow. But where were they 
making for? This, too, was 
soon resolved. Standing soli- 
tary in that white plain was 
a large tree, and underneath 
its branches was a circular 
patch of earth from which the 
snow had melted—a brown 
oasis in a desert of snow. 
The bears made straight for 
the tree, and had no sooner 
reached it than they lay down 
side by side on the bare patch, 
and proceeded to go to sleep! 


haps. 
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It was mid-day, and the sight 
of those two huge creatures 
cuddled up side by side on an 
open plain, devoid of a vestige 
of cover, was positively un- 
canny. Up to now I had 
been unable to identify them; 
and my astonishment may per. 
haps be imagined when the 
glasses showed them to be 
none other than our old ae 
quaintance “‘ De Wet ” and the 
cream-coloured female of the 
previous year. Their backs 
were toward us, and the wind 
was right, and it really seemed 
as if at last fate had delivered 
them into my hands. I had 
brought up from the plains a 
long white overall and a white 
cover to my solar topi, for the 
special purpose of wearing when 
stalking game over snow-fields. 
The white cover was already 
on my hat, and the orderly 
carried the overall tied up im 
a small bundle. This I now 
put on; and since there was 
no knowing how long the siésta 
would last, I proceeded to 
stalk the bears without further 
ado, and with every hope of 
getting even with “De Wet” 
at last. But I might as well 
have tried to stalk the moon. 
The snow had a thin crust on 
the surface; and in spite of 
my being shod in grass shoes, 
every step made a slight crunch, 
which in that still air sounded 
to my excited imagination like 
a pistol shot. I had left Feroz 
Khan at the spot from which 
we had viewed the bears, but 
go as quietly as I could, I 
seemed to be making noise 
enough for two. I got up # 
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within 250 yards of them ; but 
it was obvious that further 
progress in an upright position 
without alarming them would 
be impossible. So down on 
my stomach I went, and foot 
by foot wormed my way to- 
wards them. I made less noise 
by this method, while if they 
looked up I would be in- 
visible in my white garment. 
But the labour of it! Cold 
though it was, the perspiration 
poured down my face, while 
the glare from the snow was 
blinding. I had got to within 
perhaps 150 yards, when, with- 
out warning, up they jumped, 
and galloped across the snow 
in full retreat. They must 
have heard me, I suppose, or 
possibly a puff of wind carried 
my scent to their keen nostrils. 
I had eyes only for the big 
bear, and fired three shots at 
his retreating form before he 
vanished over a low hill. But 
I was blown by the laborious 
stalk, and the reverse of steady, 
and knew as I fired that it 
was almost hopeless. A bear’s 
hindquarters at 200 yards and 
over, when he is going like 
smoke, does not present much 
of a mark at the best of times ; 
and when the rifle, aimed by 
a breathless and half-blinded 
man, is describing circles round 
a bobbing and rapidly receding 
target, the result is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. Needless to 
say there was not the faintest 
trace of a hit; and once more 
we had to return to camp 
empty-handed and  disap- 
pointed. 

It was now the middle of 
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May. In another fortnight 
the sheep would be in the 
nullah, when any prospect of 
sport would be out of the 
question. I decided, therefore, 
to give this part of my ground 
a complete rest, and to occupy 
myself during the next fort- 
night in hunting ibex; and I 
determined if I came across 
another big bear and got the 
chance of a shot to take it, on 
the principle that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 
But I also hoped, though with 
faint prospect of such hope 
being realised, that the bears 
would in time recover from 
their fright, and revisit the 
ground from which I had driven 
them, as they were. evidently 
attached to it. Also, in an- 
other fortnight the snow would 
have melted; and the erst- 
while snowfields be covered 
with the young green grass 
which the red bear finds it so 
hard to resist. I therefore 
gave strict injunctions that no 
one of my followers was to 
wander up the branch nullah, 
even for half a mile. They 
could go anywhere else in the 
vicinity of the camp ; but 
that branch was to be a sanctu- 
ary for the time being. 

I spent some enjoyable days 
after ibex, viewing a good 
number, but mostly with small 
heads. I completed my tally 
of three, but only saw one 
bear, and that not big enough 
to be worth shooting. At 
length the fortnight was up, 
and on the Ist of June I 
returned to camp from one of 
my short expeditions after ibex. 

0 
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There I was met by the un- 
welcome news that an enormous 
flock of sheep and goats num- 
bering several thousand had 
just arrived from, I think, 
Kangan, and that their atten- 
dants were camped within half 
@ mile of my tent. I sent off 
Feroze Khan at once to bring 
the owner, who turned up 
that evening. He was a fine 
type of hill man, with a pleasant 
open face. I explained that 
I was leaving the nullah within 
two or three days at most, 
and asked him if he could keep 
his flocks. on the hills over- 
looking the right bank of the 
main nullah until I left. This 
he readily promised to do, 
and said, moreover, that he 
would warn his goatherds on 
no account to let even a few 
sheep stray into the branch 
nullah, and not to. go there 
themselves. He said he knew 
“De Wet” well; that he was 
a “ shaitan ’’ among bears, and 
every year took heavy toll of 
his flocks, fearing neither man 
nor devil, and that he would 
be well pleased if I shot him. 
On my part I promised him 
the fat (regarded by all hill men 
as an infallible cure for rheu- 
matism) should I be so for- 
tunate as to shoot the bear; and 
we parted on the best of terms. 

I purposely delayed going 
up the branch until the follow- 
ing afternoon, as I was not 
sure whether my friend of 
overnight would keep his prom- 
ise. If he did not, the sheep 
would be all over the downs 
as soon as I had left in the 
morning. But not a single 
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sheep or goat was to be seen, 
and a perfect peace reigned 
over that portion of my 
ground. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, accompanied 
as usual by Feroze Khan, 
I sallied forth. What a change 
had come over the scene in 
that short two weeks! Snow 
was now only to be seg 
on the heights. The rivulet 
flowed merrily down the u- 
frozen bed of the nullah. The 
hillside on our right was 
now one mass of birch, which 
had only a short time ago 
been pressed down and 
completely covered by snow. 
On our left, what had bea 
snow-fields as far as the 
eye could reach, were now 
undulating downs covered 
with a carpet of vivid green. 
It was difficult to believe 
that such a complete trant 
formation could have been 
effected in so short a time. 
We had almost reached the 
tree beneath which the two 
bears had slept, and I wa 
sweeping the landscape with 
my glasses, when, as they 
slowly moved across, a speck 
in the far distance came into 
the line of vision. It wa 
some little time before I could 
pick it up again, but whe 
I did there was no doubt 
about it. It was a bear, busily 
grubbing, about a mil 
away. As I looked, another 
came into view, and my heat 
gave a thump as I reali 
that in every probabilily 
this was the same pair. 
we got nearer all doubts: @ 
the subject were set. at rs 
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It was old ‘‘ De Wet ”’ and his 
eream-coloured mate, and what 
is more, they were both busily 
feeding. There was very little 
wind, and that little in our 
favour; so leaving the orderly 
to watch, I commenced to 
stalk, with hopes at their high- 
est. Taking every advantage 
of ground, I at length got 
to within a hundred yards 
of where I had last seen them ; 
put to my dismay they had 
vanished. Could they have 
geen me and decamped? I 
had been so careful that I 
did not think this possible. 
They must be below me. Very 
cautiously I crept down the 
hill, and as I peered round 
a hillock, my heart suddenly 
gave ® bound. About ten 
yards to my right front, waving 
gently in the breeze, were 
the tips of a bear’s coat, 
very light in colour, and ob- 
viously those of the female. 
She was in a slight hollow, 
and only the very tips of 
her long coat were visible. 
Creeping backwards until 
out of sight, I went a few 
yards farther down until op- 
posite the spot, when, with 
tile ready, I very carefully 
and slowly advanced, until I 
looked down on her. There 
the was, not half a dozen 
yards from me now, busily 
engaged in turning over stones, 
and grubbing for roots, or 
possibly for ants, beneath them. 
“De Wet” was not visible, 
Ptobably hidden by some high 
tocks a short distance below. 
A shot might bring him out, 
amd in any case I was not 
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disposed to throw away the 
chance of bagging that 
light-coloured skin. My rifle 
on this occasion was a double- 
barrelled °450—400 high vel- 
ocity, with soft-nose bullets. 
I aimed between her shoulders, 
and at the shot she dropped 
her head on her paws and 
never moved. To use an 
Irishism, she never knew what 
struck her until she was dead. 

At the same moment, startled 
by the report, “De Wet” sud- 
denly appeared from behind a 
large rock some ten yards 
away, and bolted down the hill, 
but without, I think, seeing 
me. (I am always using that 
word “suddenly,” but really 
it is the only one that meets 
the occasion.) Thinking that 
I should not get a _ better 
chance, I swung the rifle in 
front of him, and was about 
to press the trigger when an 
extraordinary thing happened 
—so extraordinary that I hesi- 
tate to record it. The bear 
suddenly pulled up short, and, 
grunting his annoyance, turned 
in a flash and came up the 
hill again, but not in my 
immediate direction. There was 
no time to readjust my aim; 
it was all done in a second, in 
one movement so to speak. 
He rounded the rock from 
behind which he had just 
emerged, and in doing so was 
momentarily lost to view, but 
reappeared almost at once. For 
a fraction of a second he stopped 
short again, and half rose on 
his hind-legs to get a better 
view. As he did so he caught 
sight of me standing some fifteen 
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yards away, and immediately 
dropping on all fours, with a 
deep “woof woof” came 
straight at me. As may be 
imagined, I lost no time in 
letting off the rifle. He swerved 
as the bullet struck him, and 
passing within a yard of me, 
galloped down the hill. But his 
race was run; and after a few 
strides he collapsed and rolled 
down, head over heels, until 
brought up by a bush. I had 
reloaded the rifle, and as he 
made an effort to rise I thought 
it advisable to give him another 
bullet, and all was over. Poor 
old chap! He had met his 
end right bravely ; and much 
as I prized the trophy, I could 
not help feeling a regret at 
having taken the life of so 
gallant a beast. Still, at one 
time it was his life or mine, 
for he was not six yards from 
me when [ shot him. 

It may be asked why I did 
not shoot him as he reappeared 
from behind the rock just 
before he charged. I can only 
. reply that the whole proceeding 
was a matter of seconds. His 
reappearance was as sudden as 
that of a Jack-in-the-box, and 
quite as much so was his 
stopping just before he caught 
sight of me. An active beast 
like a bear doesn’t waste time 
over his movements, unless 
with intention. The abrupt 
halt from a lumbering gallop, 
the half rise, and the charge 
which immediately followed, 
were all equally sudden and 
unexpected, and barely gave 
time for the rifle to be raised 
to the shoulder. 
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The explanation of his strange 
behaviour is, I think, simply 
this. He was, in the first 
instance, startled by the report, 
the nature of which he knew 
only too well, and, obeying his 
natural instincts, incontinently 
bolted. Then he missed his 
mate, and not seeing or scenting 
danger, came back to look for 
her in a very disgruntled frame 
of mind. Then he caught sight 
of me standing a few yards 
off, and, again obeying his 
natural instinct, charged on the 
instant. 

The strange thing was no 
his charging me, which in the 
circumstances was perfectly 
natural, but that in mid flight, 
and before he had gone any 
appreciable distance, he should 
have pulled up in the face of 
probable and immediate danger, 
and returned to look for bis 
mate; for it is in the highest 
degree improbable that he came 
back to look for an invisible 
enemy. He had been shot at 
on two previous occasions quite 
recently, and therefore must 
have associated the report ofa 
rifle with danger ; and yet he 
had deliberately courted it 
rather than desert his com 
panion. It seems to me 4 
wonderful example of devotion 
on the part of a wild beast, 
and one which would have 
been deserving of the highest 
praise if performed by a humal 
being. Another curious feature 
was that he should have missed 
her almost at once. It would 
have been more in accordane 
with the instinots of the wil 
as we understand them, 
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he gone for 300 or 400 yards 
before stopping to see if she 
was coming. 

The red bear is commonly 
supposed to be harmless to 
man, and undoubtedly he is 
far more pacific than his black 
cousin. But that a red bear 
will charge when cornered has 
been verified more than once ; 
and the above account shows 
that he will do so on other 
occasions, even when  un- 
wounded. 

The first thing to be done 
was to measure our trophies. 
Feroze Khan had now joined 
me, and together we pulled 
the larger bear clear of the 
bush and into a _ horizontal 
position. A couple of uprights 
were quickly cut and planted 
at nose and tail, and the tape 
was stretched between. The 
measurement read 7 ft. 5 in. 
—a huge size for a red bear, 
and one, I imagine, that has 
seldom been exceeded. He 
was enormously bulky, too, 
and altogether as fine a speci- 
men as one could wish for. 
The other measured just under 
5 ft—about the usual size of a 
female. 

The coats of both bears 
were in perfect condition. That 
of the male was of a very dark 
brown, almost uniform in col- 
our, and consequently not so 
handsome as the silver-tipped 
skin of the bear previously 
shot. But the fur was just 
48 thick and long, and the head 
was very much larger. 

The coat of the female was 
of @ uniform cream colour—a 
great rarity. The taxidermist 
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at Rowland Ward’s told me 
that only once before had he 
seen a skin of Ursus Isabellinus 
of that peculiar shade. I had 
now got three splendid speci- 
mens of this species, and vowed 
to myself never to shoot an- 
other—a vow which, I am glad 
to say, I have never been 
tempted to break. 

The bullet, by the way, had 
caught the male in the chest, 
and had completely raked him. 
It was fortunate for me that I 
was using a heavy rifle, for I 
doubt very much whether a 
light *275 bullet would have 
stopped him. 

We now set to work to skin 
the bears—a lengthy and cold 
process, as the sun had set; 
and before long we had to 
work by the light of the 
lantern which Feroze Khan 
had thoughtfully brought 
with him. Great was the 
jubilation in camp when we 
returned, long after dark, with 
the skins and skulls; for even 
the phlegmatic cook had begun 
to take an interest in these 
two mysterious beasts. The 
owner of the flocks turned 
up again next morning, and 
expressed much satisfaction on 
beholding the skin of his old 
enemy. “ That’s the shaitan,”’ 
he exclaimed, “I know him 
like my own brother. Many 
a sheep has he had of mine!” 
I thanked him for keeping 
his sheep off the hill, and sent 
Feroze Khan to show him 
where the carcases lay; and 
off he went forthwith to get 
his share of the spoil in the 
shape of fat. 
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My leave was now drawing 
to a close, so on the following 
morning (the coolies previously 
arranged for having turned up) 
we packed up, and marched 
by easy stages to Srinagar 
vid the Lolab and Shadipore. 
At the latter place I ran 
across Lussoo, who, mindful 
of our ill-success the year be- 
fore, was greatly surprised at 
my bag, now consisting of 
3 ibex, 3 bears, and a gooral. 
He was still more astonished, 
and I think quite pained, to 
hear that I had not taken a 
shikari. I left him dolefully 
shaking his head and mur- 
muring “‘ Kismet”; by which 
cryptic observation he doubt- 
less intended to imply that 
fate had been unusually kind 
to me, which, indeed, was 
perfectly true. 


Arrived at Srinagar, I duly 
reported the death of the third 
bear to the Game Department, 
as I was only entitled to two 
on my licence. In vain I urged 
that the last had been shot 


in self-defence. The secretary 
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was adamant, and I was told 
that I could either hand over 
the skin, or take out an extra 
licence costing thirty rupees, 
To part with my hard-won 
trophy was not to be thought 
of, so there was no alterna 
tive but to pay up and look 
pleasant. 

A few days later, as the 
train bore me relentlessly duty- 
wards, I was renewing for 
the umpteenth time the de 
lights of an Indian hot weather; 
but I consoled myself with 
the reflection that I had en- 
joyed as good a two monthy’ 
shoot as had ever fallen to 
my lot in Kashmir, and the 
cheapest into the bargain ; for 
if I had not saved money over 
the trip, I had at least spent, 
thanks to the absence of a 
shikari, far less than on any 
previous occasion. 

The grand head of old “De 
Wet,’ beautifully mounted by 
Rowland Ward, still adorns 
my walls, and is, I need 
hardly add, one of my most 
valued trophies. 
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THE ocean-going tug St George 
lay at anchor in St Mary’s 
Roads. Dawn had been clear 
and quiet, and in the morning 
a light breeze came in from 
the south bearing faintly the 
roar of the surf upon the out- 
lying reefs. By noon the sun 
had become encircled in a 
faintly luminous ring, and its 
brightness had faded to a cold 
glare. John Power, the Cap- 
tain, was pacing to and fro 
upon the bridge. As he watched 
the sky it seemed as if a veil 
were drawn over it, and the 
sun, a shrunken dise, appeared 
to stagger through a sea of 
formless vapour flecked with 
fragments of heavy cloud. The 
breeze failed, and the ship lay 
rolling uneasily. Behind the 
stillness Power felt, vaguely, the 
presence of a furious commo- 
tion. As he watched, the gloom 
became a solid darkness, the 
southern islands were blotted 
out, and in their place a livid 
grey line swept across the road- 
stead towards the ship, and 
the silence was broken by a 
whispering sound which swelled 
to a roar as a torrent of wind 
and rain fell upon her. The 
cable tautened with a jerk 
Tasping in the hawse-pipe. She 
heeled and swung, and with an 
answering shout seemed to 
plunge headlong into chaos. 

Through the night the St 
George rode out the gale to 
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both anchors, under a full 
head of steam. Power could 
not rest. In his cabin a deep 
vibrating note became per- 
ceptible, felt more than heard, 
like the bass of some vast 
stringed instrument vague and 
enormous, the voice of the ship 
answering the storm. From 
time to time he fought his way 
forward, hand over hand along 
the rail. From the stem he 
could see, in the narrow circle 
of light thrown by his torch, 
the cables, rigid as bars of iron, 
jutting outwards into the dark- 
ness. Day came bringing no 
change. At noon Power went 
to the wireless room. He -was 
glancing through the small heap 
of signals which lay upon the 
table, when Wilson, ihe opera- 
tor, suddenly leane:l forward 
in his chair, took up a pencil, 
and began to write: “COT 
CQ CQ CQ de AYC AYC AYC 
SOS SOS_ SOS.” Power 
followed the letters. They stood 
out from the paper vividly 
distinct. He picked up the 
call-sign book—was this an 
SOS from some ship beyond 
his reach, or did it mean work ? 
The message took form: “ All 
ships from Lancastrian SOS 
SOS SOS Lat. 4....” There 
was a pause; on Wilson’s face 
was the expression of one try- 
ing desperately to distinguish 
sounds which are faintly heard. 
The silence was broken by 
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the sharp snap of a switch, and 
there followed the shrill note 
of the transmitter and the 
tapping of akey. ‘“ St George— 
Lancastrian repeat all after 
Latitude. ...” Another silence, 
then Wilson began to write 
again, “SOS Lancastrian Lat. 
49.55 N. Long. 6.48 W.” Power 
seized a pad and wrote, “ Am 
proceeding immediately from 
Scillies to your assistance, what 
is your damage ?’’ He pushed 
the signal in front of Wilson 
and went out. Twenty minutes 
later the St George was heading 
for Broad Sound at full speed. 

On the bridge Power and 
Cameron, his mate, stood gaz- 
ing intently to windward where 
the islands lay hidden in rain 
and spindrift. Annet Head 
loomed up upon the bow. 
Power gave the order, “‘ Port 
a little . . . steady’ A shout 
came from forward, the words 
almost lost in the wind, “‘ Buoy 
... Port...’ and an arm 
waved as a buoy, plunging and 
spinning in the tide, leapt into 
view and as suddenly dis- 
appeared astern. Power called 
to Cameron, ‘Go into the 
wheel-house .. . course W ? 
8S, but watch me... weather- 
going tide . . . hell out by the 
Bishop.” The door slammed. 
A second buoy rushed by. 
Power beckoned to the look- 
out to come aft to the bridge, 
and made a sign to Cameron. 
The bow swung to port and 
steadied. Once Power thought 
he heard the signal from the 
lighthouse above the roar of 
the wind and sea. Suddenly 
the bow swooped down into 
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an unseen hollow, was flung up 
again, and then fell slanting 
with a crash, buried in 4 
welter of broken water. Power 
jerked the telegraph to “Slow” 
as the ship heeled over, her 
rail buried from bow to stern, 
Close to windward, as it seemed, 
Power heard the boom of the 
lighthouse gun. He made a 
sign to port the helm, and 
as the water cleared off the 
deck the ship slowly righted 
and gathered way. To lee 
ward lay Flemings Ledge, Tear. 
ing Ledge, and the Crim Rocks; 
and to windward the shoals 
and reefs around the Bishop; 
through this wilderness lay the 
channel where the tide raced 
and eddied. Power set the 
telegraph to “ Full ahead,” and 
braced himself against the rail. 
In such a place there was n0 
sparing the ship, he must drive 
her through by sheer force. 
He felt her gathering way; 
then driven by the full power 
of her engines she crashed into 
a sea stem-on. A wall of water 
leapt up, hung poised for a 
instant high above the ship, 
and then burst upon her with 
the foree of an _ explosion 
Blinded and gasping he clung 
to the rail. From behind him 
came the sound of splintering 
glass. With a splendid leap 
the bow freed itself and 4 
roaring torrent swept aft, rail 
deep, burying the stern. Thea, 
as if she had plunged suddenly 
into a hell of tormented waves, 
the sea leapt upon her from 
every side. Reeling and stag: 
gering like a giant smashing his 
way under a hail of blows 
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from a maddened crowd, she 
forged slowly through the chan- 
nel and gained the open sea. 
Again there came the sound of 
the lighthouse gun, but now 
from astern, faintly. 

Power signed to Cameron to 
port the helm, and set the 
telegraph to “Slow.” As the 
ship swung off, bringing the 
sea upon the quarter, he gave 
the order “‘ Steady.” Cameron 
leaned forward, grinning at 
him through the empty window- 
frame. The Mate’s face was 
smeared with blood, which 
dripped from his chin and 
trickled down the front of his 
oilskin. Broken glass and water 
swept from side to side of the 
wheelhouse floor with the roll- 
ing of the ship. Power opened 
his lips to speak, and the 
muscles of his face were stiff 
and set. 

“Tm all right, sir,” said 
Cameron, “‘ a bit of glass caught 
me when the windows burst 
in.” Power wrung the water 
from his handkerchief and 
bound it round the Mate’s 
head. Then he called up the 
Chief: “How are things with 
you, Chief .. . allright? ... 
bilges clear? ... That’s good. 
Keep her just turning over 
While I take a look round... . 
What? ... Yes, it was, but 
by God she’s a ship.” Power 
lid down the ladder and went 
his round. He had not come 
off scot free. Two scupper 
doors had been wrenched off, 
the woodwork of the pound in 
Which the hawser lay coiled 
was in splinters, but the hawser 
itself was still in position, 
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lashed to ring-bolts in the deck. 
The stern-gratings had van- 
ished and a ventilator was 
crumpled and flattened against 
the engine-room casing; but 
no serious damage had been 
done. In the engine-room and 
stokehold all was well. 

Power returned to the bridge 
with an easy mind; gave the 
course N.W. by W., and rang 
the engines to full speed. He 
relieved Cameron at the wheel, 
telling him to go and shift, 
and to find out whether Wilson 
had been able to pick up any- 
thing more from the Lan- 
castrian. As the ship gained 
offing from the islands the sea 
became longer and more regular. 
From time to time a great wave 
came thundering down upon the 
quarter, burying her stern in 
foam, but she was travelling 
grandly and her way was never 
checked. 

Power glanced at the wheel- 
house clock. It was forty 
minutes since the ship had 
cleared the overfalls.' She was 
now about nine miles from the 
Bishop, he reckoned. In about 
a quarter of an hour he would 
reach the position. The Lan- 
castrian could not have drifted 
very far. Presently Cameron 
returned; he had found the 
door of the wireless room 
jammed. Wilson had not been 
able to get out. The Lan- 
castrian had reported being in 
collision, not under control. 
Damage not stated. Power left 
the wheelhouse and climbed 
the ladder to the platform 
overhead, where the standard 
compass stood. The rain had 
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ceased, ard to the westward 
there seemed to be a lightening 
of the sky. The time was up. 
He stooped to the voice-pipe 
and gave the order, ‘“‘ Course 
N.E.” The ship’s head swung 
until she was running before 
wind and sea. Cameron smiled; 
it was what he had expected. 
The Skipper would run down 
the line of drift until he felt 
sure that the ship was some- 
where to windward of him; 
then he would turn, making 
long zigzags across the course 
by which he had come.* The 
rain was over, but there{jwas 
more wind than ever. 

As the light began to fail a 
faint yellow streak appeared 
low in the western sky. Power 
scanned the horizon in every 
direction. Astern, it was now 
fairly clear; but to the east- 
ward sky and sea blended in 
deep gloom. Ten minutes later 
he altered course to N.N.W. 
The bow swung round towards 
a broad band of golden sky in 
the west against which the 
piled-up mass and breaking 
crest of an oncoming wave were 
sharply defined. Up and up 
the ship climbed, for a moment 
she hung poised upon the crest, 
and then dived steeply into the 
trough beyond. But in that 
instant Power had seen the 
Lancasirian clear-cut against 
the sky. He glanced at the 
compass, and as the next sea 
swept by he caught sight of 
her again. “Starboard... . 
Steady...” he called, and 
from below came the answer 
“ Steady. West by 
North.” 
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Half an hour later Powe 
was holding the St George in 
position under the lee of the 
Lancasirian. The big ship lay 
heeled sharply over, almost 
head-on to wind and sea, her 
fo’e’sle awash, and her stem 
raised high above the water, 
As signals passed between the 
ships, it appeared that the 
collision had torn a hole in the 
bow, and burst the foremost 
bulkhead. So far the second 
was holding up. 

Power, who had been wateh- 
ing her intently, turned to 
Cameron saying, ‘We must 
tow her stern first, I shall mm 
down under her stern. Take the 
gun to the fo’c’sle head, and fire 
the‘line over her quarter. Have 
the log-line bent on and lead it 
aft along the starboard side, 
clear of everything. Send the 
five-inch grass over next, and 
then the wire. Let me know 
when you are ready.” He 
beckoned to Wilson. “ Make 
will tow you stern-first, prepare 
to take line your starboard 
quarter.”’ 

Power set the telegraph 
“Slow ahead’ and worked 
round until the St George lay 
some half a mile to windward 
of the big ship. Meanwhile all 
hands were at work upon the 
hawser. Cameron and his mél, 
struggling and slipping as the 
ship rolled, pushed and lifted 
and slid the great eye-splie, 
thick as a man’s thigh, over the 
towing bridges to the hook 
To the other end of the hawse 
was shackled the sixty fathom, 
five-inch wire, and to this the 
grass rope was made 
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When this was done and the 
rope coiled down, the log-line 
was bent on to the grass and 
two or three men lined the rail, 
holding the line clear for run- 
ning. Cameron reported all 
ready, and taking the gun 
climbed to the fo’c’sle head. 
Power waited. He could see 
the big ship was sheering as she 
drifted. A few moments before, 
the flare of lights was clearly 
visible where her crew were at 
work upon her stern. Now only 
two red lights shone dimly 
above a faint glimmer some- 
where about her bridge. Then, 
as she brought the wind upon 
the other bow, the lights upon 
her stern flared out again. 
If he were to make the at- 
tempt now, he would have 
to take the St George into a 
position where at any moment 


the big ship might sheer down 
upon him before he could get 
clear. He dared not take the 
risk. 

At last the lights became 
grouped into a cluster and dis- 


appeared. Then they blazed 
out again and separated until 
he knew that she had finished 
her sheer. Now was his chance. 
With the order ‘“ Keep her 
straight for the lights,’ he set 
the telegraph to ‘“‘ Full ahead.” 
For a moment the bow wavered 
a8 the St George gathered way. 
Then, as she steadied, a sea 
lifted up her stern and hurled 
her forwards. It seemed as if 
she must cover the distance in 
one tremendous rush. Down 
sank the stern, up and up 
lifted the bow as the sea roared 
past: the lights were blotted 
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out as the St George sank deep 
into the trough. ‘‘ Starboard 
a little... Steady” came 
the orders. The telegraph 
rang to “Slow.” Again she 
began to lift, higher and higher 
. . . lights blazed out suddenly, 
right ahead. As she surged 
along upon the crest, the flank 
of the great ship rushed by, 
fifty, forty, twenty feet away. 
As she reached the quarter 
Power yelled “Fire . . . Mid- 
ships,” and jerked the tele- 
graph to ‘“ Full astern.” The 
sea rushed on, the St George 
slid back into the trough, swung 
to starboard, and seemed to 
stop dead. For a moment 
Power leaned against the 
wheelhouse, motionless. The 
risk had been fearful, but the 
danger was over, for the big 
ship began to sheer away. 
The line, he knew, was passed. 
He had seen Cameron drop the 
gun and run aft. If only they 
did not bungle things on the 
steamer there would be no 
hitch, he could trust Cameron 
for that. At last there came the 
cry “ All fast.” He leaned 
out over the rail and could see 
the wire, a silver thread against 
the black hull. He called to the 
wheelhouse, “Starboard... . 
Slow ahead.”’ As the space be- 
tween the ships slowly widened 
the wire came taut and then the 
splice of the hawser, like the 
head of a great golden snake, 
crawled upon the taffrail and 
dived into the sea. Coil after 
coil reared up and disappeared. 
“Stop” was signalled to the 
engine-room. One by one the 
coils vanished, and with the 
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last came the order “Slow 
ahead.” Slowly the rope taut- 
ened : the tow had begun. 

That night Power did not 
leave the bridge. Before long, 
the wind, with a vicious rain 
squall, flew into the north- 
west. Then the weather began 
to improve. The shift of 
wind brought the islands close 
under the lee, but that was all 
to the good provided the hawser 
did not part. It meant that 
the Lancastrian would have 
been lost, had she not been 
taken in tow. Power knew 
how much such a circumstance 
affects the award in a salvage 
claim. 

By midnight the sky was 
clear, and the ships had reached 
comparatively smooth water 
north-east of the islands. From 
time to time signals passed 
between them. Power had 
feared that even if he succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of the 
islands, he might have to try 
to beach the ship in St Mary’s 
Roads. He knew that without 
the help of another tug he 
could scarcely hope to guide 
her safely through St Mary’s 
Sound. But at last the Captain 
signalled that No. 2  bulk- 
head was well shored up, and 
that he thought an attempt to 
reach Falmouth might be made. 

Power handed the message 
to Cameron and turned to the 
voice-pipe. ‘Captain speak- 
ng... ask the Chief Engineer 
to speak to me. ... Hallo, 
Chief? ... A signal from the 
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ship. ... They have got the 
shores up and think we can 
make Falmouth . . . open her 
up gradually and then drive 
her for all you’re worth. [ll 
send down some whisky ... 
let me know when you want 
some more . . . right, let her 
have it.” Four knots, five, 
five and a half, little by little 
the speed increased, until at 
last, trembling from stem to 
stern and with steam roaring 
from the escapes, the St George 
was almost touching six. The 
Laneastrian, which at first under 
Power’s gentle handling had 
towed as‘sullenly as any vessel 
could, seemed to recognise a 
force which she must obey, 
and followed true as a line in 
the St George’s wake. 

With a strong flood under 
them they swept round the 
Lizard and gained the shelter 
of the land. Beast Point, 
Black Head, and the Manacles 
in turn were passed, and by 
the Black Rock at the entrance 
to the harbour the St George 
slowed down. Fathom by 
fathom the great hawser was 
hove on board; and when it 
had been flaked down, right 
fore and aft along the deck, 
the short harbour rope was 
passed. So the ship, with 
two more tugs to help i 
steering her, was brought safe 
into port. The rope was slipped, 
and the St George, as if loth 
to leave her prize, circled slowly 
round and came to rest along- 
side. 
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SHAKESPEARE AMONG THE SAMOANS, 


BY LADY ALICE FERGUSSON, 


Ir asked what well-known 
name in literature is most 
often associated with Samoa, 
I suppose nine people out of 
ten would reply, “‘ R. L. Steven- 
son,” whose four years’ resi- 
dence there bulks so largely in 
his biographies. My answer 
since April 1926 would be to 
give the name of a greater than 
Stevenson. 

The Samoans are “ passion- 
ately fond of Shakespeare.”’ 
This had been told me, with 
other characteristics of the 
people, before I reached Samoa. 
It is true, though no Samoan 
has ever read one of his plays, 
either in the original or trans- 
lated. Their knowledge of them 
is derived entirely from ‘ Lamb’s 
Tales,’ one of the few books 
translated into their own lan- 
guage. What attracts them, 
therefore, is the plot of the 
various plays—the dramatic 
situations and episodes—which 
make a direct appeal to a 
simple people with a natural 
gift for acting. 

Out of my eight days in 
Samoa, crowded with colour 
and experience, the incident 
that stands out as much as 
anything else in my memory 
is the performance of “The 
Winter’s Tale” given in our 
honour at Apia. 

It was in the evening of a 
hot and strenuous day. The 
blessed trade wind, which blows 


daily at that time of the year, 
had fallen, as usual, punctu- 
ally at sundown. It was still 
and breathless, but the dark- 
ness was restful as we drove 
down from Vailima (R. L. S.’s 
old home, now Government 
House) to the town. Stars 
swung overhead, brilliant in a 
black velvet sky, and the swish 
of little breakers on the beach 
whispered behind us as we 
turned in from the sea-front 
to the big ‘hall which does 
duty for all the gaieties at 
Apia—balls, theatres, pictures, 
and so on. 

We entered the hall up near 
the right of the stage. Big 
doors mercifully stood open 
at intervals all round the build- 
ing, which was crowded with 
Samoans. The seats rose, tier 
on tier, towards the back. 
Palm branches decorated the 
walls everywhere, and swinging 
balls of frangipane and red 
hibiscus shone and glowed about 
the stage, above which was 
loyally draped the Union Jack. 

For us, the visitors, a large 
box had been erected in the 
middle of the hall. In each 
seat a fan made of grass orna- 
mented with feathers had been 
placed—a characteristic touch 
of island courtesy. A sprink- 
ling of Europeans were in the 
seats in front of us, and among 
them chiefs, Faipules and their 
wives, with many of whom we 
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had made friends during the 
previous week, were taking 
their places. 

At last, the audience being 
settled and all quiet, the red, 
white and blue curtains on 
the stage were pulled back, 
and the evening’s entertain- 
ment began. Four rows of 
men appeared sitting cross- 
legged, one behind the other. 
Then followed a wonderful 
rhythmic performance—not a 
dance, not physical drill— 
something different from either, 
but akin to both. Music was 
thrummed sharply out from 
an orchestra of four mandolins, 
and to the exact rhythm of 
this the bodies 8f these forty 
men turned, twisted, leapt, 
subsided, as if one spring ani- 
mated them all. They were 
naked to the waist, their splen- 
did forms shining with cocoa- 
nut oil; and to each beat of 
the music you could see the 
muscles leap, quiver, tauten, 
relax, a8 the performance went 
on. It was nearly all done 
sitting, the gestures being 
chiefly of head and arm; now 
and then, however, they poised 
on one foot and one arm for a 
few seconds, then in one mo- 
ment they were seated again 
motionless as statues. 

This was merely a curtain- 


repeated as often as required. 
Leontes and Hermione dis- 

cuss the proposed visit of the 

King of Bohemia. It will be 
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raiser, and the only part of 
the evening’s entertainment in 
which men took part. All 
acting on the stage is done by 
women ; it is against etiquette 
for the men to act with them, 

And now for the play. 

The curtain opened on an 
empty stage. The scenery was 
the same throughout—a screen 
across the back covered with 
three pieces of tapa cloth, 
with handsome designs, all dif- 
ferent. Beyond, palm branches 
were fastened flat against the 
walls. Against the screen were 
placed two chairs, each covered 
with a large white cocoanut- 
fibre mat. 

Léontes and Hermione en- 
tered simultaneously from right 
and left, met at the front of 
the stage, and walked up to- 
gether to the thrones. Both 
were crowned. Hermione was 
in white with spangles, and an 
ermine collar. As they came 
in the mandolins struck up 4 
little tinkly tune, perhaps an 
echo of some revue. This 
was played at intervals through- 
out the play, and no other 
music. It acted as a sort of 
motif for any person or group 
of persons who came on with 
any degree of formality o 
ceremony, and consisted only of 
the following— 


understood that the dialogue 
is not Shakespeare’s, but the 
actors’ own. All they have to 
go on is the narrative given 
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by Lamb. Scenes, details, and 
dialogue are all Samoan. 

The Secretary for Native 
Affairs, a man of long experi- 
ence of the natives and with 
a great affection for them, sat 
behind us and interpreted sotto 
voce. 
Mamilius is sent for, and 
plays ball with his mother, who 
presently wearies of him and 
calls a maid. The maid enters 
(to the tinkly tune) and takes 
Mamilius off his mother’s hands. 
The King then says, ““ Summon 
my Faipules”? (a delightful 
touch of local colour), and 
Faipules come in from left 
and right in a procession, walk- 
ing slowly round the stage to 
the tinkly tune, which, of 
course, strikes up again. They 
form up in two rows facing 
each other. A pale pink wine 
is now handed round in glasses 
to the Royal pair, and to the 
Faipules, whereupon Mamilius 
calls out in broken English, 
“Mam-ma, I want-a-drink.” 
Hermione replies, “‘ You-can- 
not-have-a-drink ; you-are-too 
yong”; and the European 
community rocks with laughter. 
This concession to the white 
section of the audience—a few 
sentences of English inter- 
spersed with the voluble Samoan 
dialogue—is repeated several 
times during the evening as a 
mark of courtesy. 

The Faipules are then con- 
sulted as to the King of 
Bohemia’s offer of a visit. 
They counsel acceptance, and 
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the curtain falls on the first 
scene. The next shows the 
King of Bohemia coming to 
take leave, Hermione’s per- 
suasion of him to lengthen 
his visit, and the jealousy of 
Leontes. Then follows a scene 
of really dramatic power, in . 
which Leontes repudiates Her- 
mione, who weeps, and is com- 
forted by Mamilius. In the 
next scene, Hermione is shown 
in prison. The prison is rep- 
resented by a small cage in 
the middle of the stage; the 
bars are of green garlands, and 
the whole effect is very pretty, 
though not at all prison-like ! 
There is just room for Her- 
mione, a tall handsome woman, 
to stand inside the cage. In 
her arms she rocks a fine and 
well-grown baby. 

Emilia enters. It is she 
who performs all the actions 
in the story that fall in the 
original to Paulina, which char- 
acter does not appear. Emilia 
wears a mustard-coloured dress, 
covered with blue lace; a 
white veil floats from her head. 
Hermione pours out her sor- 
rows; Emilia weeps. Pres- 
ently she takes the baby from 
Hermione, quite easily be it 
noted, through the accommo- 
dating green garland bars which 
she pushes conveniently aside ; 
and a short scene follows, in 
which she presents the baby to 
Leontes, who is roused to 
wrath, and gives it to Antigonus 
with instructions as to its 
death. 





' Faipules are the members of the Fono, or native parliament. They are 
chosen by their districts, and the choice confirmed by the British Administrator. 
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The next act opens on the 
“Coast of Bohemia.” The 
Shepherd and his wife, with a 
troop of other shepherds and 
shepherdesses, come on to the 
stage, followed by a flock of 
sheep. This is perhaps the 
most amusing part of the play. 
The Samoans have never seen 
sheep in life, and their treat- 
ment and management of them 
on the stage is quite original. 
The sheep, who behave rather 
like kittens, are represented by 
children on all fours, covered 
with cocoanut-fibre mats (the 
same as on the chairs still to 
be seen at the back of the 
stage). The Shepherd’s wife, a 
plump cheerful creature, runs 
about laughing, chasing and 
teasing her flock. Playfully 
she and her husband hook their 
crooks into the fleeces of the 
sheep, pulling them about the 
stage. They then proceed to 
feed them by pushing large 
lumps of bread into their 
mouths. At this juncture An- 
tigonus turns up with the baby, 
puts it down, and is seized 
next moment by a cocoanut- 
fibre-covered bear as he leaves 
the stage. 

The baby, who is a live one, 
is almost thrown into the arms 
of the Shepherdess. It is then 
placed in a little cart, and 
drawn about the stage by 
the crowd. At one period it 
is upset, crying lustily, and 
no wonder. How I longed to 
rescue it and take it home to 
bed! Eventually the chief 
shepherdess picks it up, and 
all leave the stage. The char- 
acters in this scene are all 
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dressed in the conventional 
Arcadian shepherd’s dregs, 
“They get the ideas from 
pictures,’ explains our inter. 
preter, “and the dresses arm 
all made by themselves.” 
And so the play goes on, 
There is a striking scene illu 
trating the interview of Cleo- 
menes and Dion with the Oracle 
at Delphos. This, of cours, 
was not attempted by Shake- 
Speare, but one can imagine 
how the Samoan mind, with 
its natural bent to ceremony, 
must have revelled in arranging 
it. A white statue is seen on 
a high pedestal. Below it 
priests pace with slow regular 
steps, lighted torches in their 
hands. The well-known ai 
comes in again, played mor 
slowly than usual, as the mes- 
sengers enter and speak, then 
bow and await the answer. 
After that comes more pacing 
by the priests, who bow before 
the statue, speaking in a low 
chant; silence follows; the 
priests then turn to the mes 
sengers, and give the answer. 
There was much speculation 
among the audience as to the 
statue. How had it been made! 
Who had done it? Some 
thought it wonderfully mod- 
elled, others thought the figure 
not quite proportioned, but 
all the same “a wonderful bit 
of work.” No one could give 
us any information as to the 
material—clay, perhaps—butit 
was certainly whitened wit 
powdered coral. It was nd 
until a later scene in which 
the Oracle appeared again, and 
the curtain failed at the end 
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to close promptly, that the 
statue was seen to move, and 
we realised that all along it 
had been a living woman! It 
was truly an amazing feat, for 
each scene had lasted at least 
fifteen minutes, during which 
she stood on the pedestal ab- 
solutely motionless. 

Half-way through the per- 
formance there was an in- 
terval. Bottles of lemonade 
and fresh lime-juice were 
brought in. From the bottles 
we drank with straws in a 
homely fashion, and most grate- 
fully, for it was a _ thirsty 
atmosphere. Then a dignified 
little procession passed up the 
centre of the hall to the visi- 
tors’ box. A high chief and 
his wife stood before us beg- 
ging permission to present a 
“fine mat.” Some one made 
@ speech for them. Their 
family, they said, had had a 
gathering, and after full dis- 
cussion had decided unani- 
mously to present the mat 
in the name of their people. 
This was a great honour. Fine 
mats represent the treasure 
and wealth of Samoa; wars 
have been fought because of 
them ; they go down in families 
as heirlooms, and are given 
as dowries with the daughters 
of chiefs on their marriage. 
We felt the giving of this 
one as a piece of courtesy and 
generosity typical of the 
Samoans, who are the most 
perfect of hosts towards their 
guests, whether of their own 
race or another. The mat was 
beautiful. It was of flax, 
Plaited very finely, and so 
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soft as almost to resemble 
linen; experts pronounced it 
to be at least two hundred 
years old. 

After this interlude the play 
proceeded, but the story seemed 
to me to get more confused 
and more difficult to identify 
with Shakespeare, or even with 
Lamb. Perhaps this may have 
been my fault rather than that 
of the producers ; the hall was 
getting hotter, and one’s atten- 
tion probably wandered, for 
we had had a hot and tiring 
day. Certainly a fair number 
of my fellow spectators were 
nodding. The part of Perdita 
in the second act was taken by 
a remarkably nice-looking girl 
in white, wearing a wreath, 
island fashion, of frangipane. 
She had real talent, and was, 
I believe, the daughter of the 
chief who had presented the 
fine mat. 

The performance ended about 
eleven, amid prolonged ap- 
plause. It had been specially 
abbreviated by request of the 
Administrator out of considera- 
tion for us, as he knew by 
experience that we might be 
kept until next morning. A 
recent performance of ‘ King 
Lear’ had lasted from half- 
past seven till 1 am.! The 
acting was good throughout, 
not one part was weak. The 
characters were, it must be 
remembered, always Samoan ; 
they behaved, spoke, moved as 
Samoans, but somehow you 
felt that Hermione was really 
injured, Leontes really jealous, 
really penitent—in short, that 
the emotions were felt, and 
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that the players had _ thor- 
oughly entered into the spirit 
of the story. The production 
was excellent; there was never 
@ hitch or a pause — nothing 
dragged. Another feature was 
the intense appreciation of the 
audience. The dialogue, always 
crisp and telling, was closely 
followed ; every hit was appre- 
ciated. The people have a 
strong sense of humour, and 
roars of laughter greeted each 
touch of comedy. On the 
other hand, the serious or 
pathetic passages were listened 
to in sympathetic silence—no 
moving, no shuffling. 

We, as audience, missed much, 
of course, through not knowing 
the language; our kind inter- 
preter gave us valuable help, 
but things moved so quickly 
that much had to be lost. One 
gathered a good deal, however, 
by guessing, the quick inter- 
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change of repartee, the play of 
expression on the actors faces 
often giving a lead. Their 
faces are intensely expressive 
on these occasions, though often 
impassive in ordinary conver- 
sation. 

The whole evening had been 
@ unique and interesting ex- 
perience. On these and on 
other islands we had seen dra- 
matic representations after the 
Polynesian manner, legends and 
happenings from the past de- 
picted in the island way— 
rhythmic songs and dances 
showing forth battles, travels, 
and enchantments to the beat 
of drums and wooden tom-toms. 
This was quite different; for 
it was a Samoan attempt at 
@ European play on European 
lines ; and we felt we had seen 
the artistic side of the Samoan 
from quite a new point of 
view. 
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ALL SOULS’. 


BY A. L. MAYOOCK. 


Ir has been said that London 
is the only city in England in 
which one instinctively thinks 
in terms of the points of the 
compass. It is by instinct that 
one thinks of Oxford Street as 
running east and west, and of 
Bond Street and Kingsway as 
running north and south. One 
is not confused when one is told 
that the London Library lies in 
the north-west corner of St 
James’ Square ; and if, seeking 
Claridge’s, one is instructed to 
go north from Berkeley Square, 
one does not find it necessary 
to consult a prismatic compass. 
Yet who, if asked casually, 
could tell you whether the 
Broad at Oxford runs north, 
south, east, or west? Who 
bothers his head about the 
direction of Terminus Road, 
Eastbourne, or Sidney Street, 
Cambridge? Who would dream 
of describing the Oxford Press 
bookshop as lying on the south 
side of the High? In the 
ordinary provincial town 
(Birmingham, Guildford, and 
the rest) you deal in rights and 
lefts, parallels and perpendi- 
culars, but never in the cardinal 
points of the compass. 

I do not profess to decide 
why London should be excep- 
tional in this respect. It may 
be that London is so bewilder- 
ingly difficult a place to find 
one’s way about that her citi- 
zens become accustomed, so to 





say, to steering by the sun. 
Perhaps Londoners on their 
buses and in their tubes are so 
constantly confronted by maps 
that they come to think of all 
their journeys in terms of 
meridians and magnetic bear- 
ings. Possibly, on the other 
hand, the railway termini are 
responsible for this habit of 
mind. Thus, one knows that 
the Great Western Railway 
comes to Paddington, and by 
an association of ideas one 
infers vaguely, though correct- 
ly, that Paddington Station 
lies out and away in the 
roseate mists of the occident 
and the setting sun. Praed 
Street is no argument against 
this theory. 

At any rate one does not 
worry about the points of the 
compass in Oxford; and it is 
merely as a matter of passing 
interest to the topographer that 
I point out that the Radclyffe 
Square gives you the approxi- 
mate meridian. All Souls’ is to 
the east, St Mary’s to the 
south, B.N.C. to the west, and 
the Divinity Schools (or, more 
properly, the Bodleian Library) 
to the north. As you come out 
on to the gallery of the Radder, 
it is the first of these, the 
College of All Souls’, which 
lies beneath you. 

I am inclined to think that 
the view from this particular 
corner of the gallery is more 
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majestic and impresssive than 
that from any other point. 
For a long time I attributed my 
habit of lingering longest over 
this little sector of the view to 
the fact that it burst upon one 
suddenly in the manner of a 
revelation as one came out upon 
the leads from the stairway. I 
thought that its particular 
quality of beauty, causing a 
man to catch his breath in 
amazement, lay partly in its 
suddenness ; and that in actual 
fact it was absurd thus to 
discriminate. But with more 
intimate familiarity has come 
the certainty that the earlier 
impression was correct. This, 
the north-eastern quadrant in 
the splendid circle of archi- 
tectural grandeur that unfolds 
itself before you as you walk 
round the gallery of the Radder, 
is unquestionably the finest. 
New College Chapel rises 
magnificently like a great ship 
riding at anchor in the tumbled 
sea of grey stone. The little 
Gothic pinnacle is everywhere 
in evidence and relieves that 
otherwise inevitable impression 
of flatness that is conveyed 
by a view over roofs. The hills 
of Headington form the soft 
background to the whole. 
Almost at your feet is the 
battlemented and pinnacled 
roof of the Codrington 
Library with Wren’s great sun- 
dial glittering upon its walls ; 
the eye travels round, still in 
the foreground, over the green 
lawn of the north quad of 
All Souls’, with Hawksmoor’s 
astonishing towers rising to the 
sky on the far side on a kind 
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of frustrated effort to be 
thoroughly Gothic. A large 
raspberry—at least it always 
looks to me like a raspberry— 
which surmounts the canopy 
over the splendid ironwork gate 
into Catherine Street, thrusts 
itself up close at hand, so that 
one is almost tempted to lean 
across and take a bite out of it. 
It has been said that one has to 
be educated up to the north 
quad of All Souls’, and I can 
well believe it. You have to 
understand the eighteenth 
century, with its dispassionate 
rationalism and its quaint 
almost shamefaced Gothic re- 
vival before you can make head 
or tail of it. Hawksmoor’s 
towers and the raspberry—yes, 
assuredly education is essential! 

Of course the Codrington 
Library is superb, whilst the 
chapel on the south side of the 
quad is, so to speak, the 
genuine article. Its interior, 
thanks to the repeated efforts 
of iconoclasts and restorers, is 
atrocious, and I should almost 
advise a man to keep out of it. 
But it is easier to ruin the 
inside of any building than the 
outside; and All Souls’ Chapel 
has a calm grandeur and 
economy of exterior ornament 
that make it, perhaps, as fine 
as anything of its kind m 
Oxford. 

But you should, I think, 
approach it from the other, the 
south side, which forms the 
north wall of the first and 
original quad of the College. 
You enter All Souls’ from the 
High. Over the gateway af 
statues of the two founders of 
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the College, King Henry VI. 
and Archbishop Chichele of 
Canterbury, an old Wykehamist 
and a Fellow of New. I am 
tempted at this point to digress 
into a few historical details 
wating to the foundation and 
eatly development of the 
College; but it is a warm after- 
noon and since we are merely 
rambling round Oxford in a 
quite vague and inconsequential 
fashion, I am content to leave 
this agreeable occupation for 
more strenuous times. Let 
two things, however, be noted. 
The College is one of Oxford’s 
royal foundations; and it is 
also the most splendid War 
Memorial ever erected. It was 
built to commemorate the 
soldiers who had fallen at 
Agincourt and in other great 
battles of the later Hundred 
Years’ War; and the charter of 
1442 granted by Henry VI. 
prescribed that the prayers of 
the community should be 
offered for ‘“‘ all noble subjects 
of our father and ourself who 
fell in the wars for the Crown 
of France, as also for the souls 
of all the faithful departed.” 
Perhaps it would be unkind to 
make mention of the Cenotaph. 

You are under no obligation 
to remove the hat or to walk 
on tiptoe in the first quad of 
All Souls’, though I concede 
that the impulse to do so is a 
natural one and reflects credit 
upon your sensibility to the 
substance of architecture. The 
teheme of the whole is plain 
almost to the point of severity. 
There is something of austerity 
and aloofness in its very peace- 
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fulness. You are conscious of 
the tremendous tradition which 
has gone to the cementing and 
the mellowing of its walls. And 
yet, with all the impressive and 
almost monastic solemnity of 
its outward apparel, All Souls’ 
seems to wear its mantle of 
learning with a certain graceful 
lightness, as though refusing to 
take itself too seriously. The 
severe regularity of ornament is 
broken here and there by a 
little unexpected pinnacle, by 
gaily flowering window-boxes, 
by joyous beds of flowers be- 
neath the creepered walks of 
the chapel. And this lightness 
is full in accord with the whole 
tradition of Oxford learning. 
All things, including scholar- 
ships and the pursuit of know- 
ledge, can be taken too 
seriously. Your true scholar is 
not the mere dry-as-dust pedant 
of university caricature. He 
can trifle gracefully and see a 
joke against himself. His 
humour has, as is fitting, a 
certain academic quality which 
to the ordinary man seems a 
little pedantic; but that is only 
because the Don jokes about 
things which are the ordinary 
stock-in-trade of his profession 
and with which the layman is 
imperfectly familiar. All pro- 
fessions have their own pro- 
fessional jokes; and just as 
parody means nothing to one 
who does not know the original, 
and a golf story is mere non- 
sense to the man who does not 
play golf, so the jests of the 
scholar appear futile and ped- 
antic to the philistine. 

A friend of mine, dining one 
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evening at the high table of the 
House, was amused and be- 
wildered to find his two next- 
door neighbours conducting a 
heated argument in medieval 
Latin as to whether or not it 
was possible for God to blas- 
pheme! Of course, to any one 
who knew nothing of Latin or 
of scholastic philosophy and 
the atmosphere of the medi- 
geval schools the thing would 
appear mere lunacy. My friend, 
a man of culture and sensibility, 
confessed himself vastly ex- 
cited by the thrust and parry 
of the debate and laughed 
immoderately over the repeated 
Deus potest omnia by which one 
of the protagonists supported 
his thesis that, since God could 
do all things, He could also 
blaspheme. 

Latin, and _ particularly 
medizval Latin, is an 
essentially humorous lan- 
guage. I have forgotten Sidg- 
wick’s delightful poem about 
the costermonger, but I make 
no apology for quoting Godley’s 
delicious bit of doggerel on the 
Motor Bus, which is, incident- 
ally, as thoroughly Donnish 
@ piece of fun as you could wish 
to find anywhere. 


‘¢ What is this that roareth thus? 
Can it be a Motor Bus? 
Yes, the smell and hideous hum 
Indicat Motorem Bum ! 
Implet in the Corn and High 
Terror me Motoris Bi : 
Bo Motori clamitabo 
Ne Motore caedar a Bo— 
Dative be or Ablative 
So thou only let us live— 
Whither shall thy victims flee ? 
Spare us, spare us, Motor Be ! 
Thus I sang and still anigh 
Came in hordes Motores Bi 


Et complebant omne forum 
Copia Motorum Borum. 

How shall wretches live like us, 
Cincti Bis Motoribus? 

Domine, defende nos 

Contra hos Motores Bos! 


To the harassed soul wrest- 
ling with the intricacies of the 
second. declension these lines 
must come like a _ veritable 
shaft of inspiration and solace 
from Heaven. Bus, Be, Bum, 
Bi, Bo, Bo! Why bother with 
dominus % 

There is, curiously enough, 
only one detailed history of 
All Souls’ College, though it is 
probably the most interesting 
(with the possible exception of 
New) of all the Oxford Colleges. 
In the guide-books you get 
what may be termed historical 
gossip about the Hunting of 
the Mallard and the dissolute 
lives of the Fellows in the bad 
old days of the eighteenth 
century. But of systematic 
history there is, so far as I am 
aware, very little; certainly 
All Souls’ is not included in the 
admirable series of college 
histories which covers almost 
all the important colleges both 
of Oxford and of Cambridge. 
I hasten to point out that I 
have no intention of remedying 
the defect; I merely indicate 
the lacuna and commend the 
task to any one interested in 
historical research. We must, 
however, choose our man care 
fully, for this is a work not to be 
lightly attempted. Our histo- 
rian of All Souls’ must have the 
knowledge and technique of 
his trade, for otherwise he will 
misunderstand his material. He 
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must have imagination and 
vision, a power of seeing the 
past as the men of the past saw 
it. Above all he must be able 
to express himself clearly, 
vividly and accurately in his 
own language; for the histo- 
rian is, or should be, the man 
of letters par excellence. The 
writing of history calls for such 
a balance and variety of quali- 
ties in the author as is de- 
manded by no other form of 
literature. 


“To make history at once 
accurate, readable, useful and 
new,” it has been admirably 
said, “is probably the hard- 
est of all literary efforts ; 
@ man writing such history 
is driving more horses abreast 
in his team than a man 
writing any other kind of 
literary matter. He must 
keep his imagination active ; 
his style must not only be 
lucid, but must also arrest 
the reader ; he must exercise 
perpetually a power of 
selection which plays over 
innumerable details ; he must, 
in the midst of such occupa- 
tions, preserve unity of de- 
sign as much as must the 
novelist or playwright; and 
yet with all this there is not 
& verb, an adjective or a 
substantive which, if it does 
not repose upon established 
evidence, will not mar the 
particular type of work upon 
which he is engaged.”’ 


Now of all the qualities 
which are called for in the 
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historian the thorough mastery 
of his own language, the ability 
to express things in a plain 
manner, to be clear and lucid in 
explanation, to suit the style of 
his writing to the matter of his 
discourse—in a word, the ability 
to write,—this quality is most 
rarely found of any. Nor is 
this altogether surprising. Poets 
may be born and not made, 
but a fluent and effective prose 
style is, for ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred, a thing to be 
systematically and deliberately 
cultivated, a trade to be 
mastered, a technique to be 
acquired. Keen perception, 
vivid imagination, a clear and 
orderly habit of mind in the 
marshalling of evidence and the 
drawing of conclusions, these 
qualities may indeed be essen- 
tial. But the power to com- 
municate them to the written 
page is another matter alto- 
gether; and mere facility in 
plying the pen is no guarantee 
that it has been attained. 
Rather the reverse: for this 
power is built upon long hours 
of slogging practice and experi- 
ment, new endeavour after re- 
peated failure, a constant sense 
of dissatisfaction with one’s 
performance and a determina- 
tion to improve that perform- 
ance, however little, at the 
expense of unremitting effort. 
Mallock wrote and re-wrote 
his ‘New Republic’ six or 
seven times. Lamb polished 
and re-polished every tiny 
phrase in the ‘ Essays of Elia’ 
to get that effect of casual 
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artlessness which is the essence 
of their charm. The first 
chapter of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall’ as it stands was Gib- 
bon’s third draft. And I have 
heard that when they were 
going through Cardinal New- 
man’s papers after his death, 
they found twelve rough copies 
of a post-card that he had re- 
cently despatched to a friend. 
There is something for you to 
think upon, you would-be 
stylists ! 

I perceive that you are not 
listening ; I am undeceived by 
the show of polite interest that 
you are endeavouring to mani- 
fest in my remarks. The 
interjection ‘‘ quite,’’ which you 
have made so frequently, is 
not a very convincing one; for 
it may mean either “ yes” or 
“no,” and is thus a sure 
refuge when one is bored. You 
are anxious to see a little more 
of the college and hear a little 
less of my voice. I quite under- 
stand; do not, I pray you, 
embarrass me by apologising. 
Let us cross to the far corner of 
the quad and have a look at 
the chapel. 

I remarked just now that the 
chapel was atrocious and that 
one would be well advised to 
miss it altogether. Perhaps 
that judgment was a little 
severe. The mosaic floor, the 
oak stalls and the fine hammer- 
beam roof are all deserving of 
scrutiny. The reredos is im- 
pressive in a rather cold and 
impersonal way; and the pres- 
ence of a number of Victorian 
gentlemen amongst the saints 
and bishops who grace its 
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pedestals adds a pleasing, if 
slightly bewildering, touch of 
variety to its design. But taken 
as a whole the building ig 
certainly disappointing. You 
miss that sense of philosophic 
unity which is at the root of 
esthetic satisfaction. There are 
too many urns in the ante- 
chapel, odd bits of statuary 
which clash violently with the 
clear lines of the Gothic arches. 
Worst of all, there is the per- 
fectly preposterous object, a 
hideous combination of gilt and 
ebony, beneath which you pass 
into the chapel itself and which 
looks like Hollywood’s idea of 
the entrance to the infernal 
regions: One would hardly be 
surprised to find the words 
“Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here”’ inscribed in bold 
gilt letters over its gloomy 
portal. 

It has been well said that 
energy is the inherent effort of 
every multiplicity to become 
unity ; and it is in this sense 
that the Chapel of All Souls’ 
lacks energy and vitality. The 
impression left upon the mind 
is one of muddle and confusion, 
contradiction and discord. You 
do not feel, as you feel in 
Christ Church Cathedral, that 
a kind of architectural team- 
work animates and illuminates 
the whole, so that each stone in 
the building, each tiny bit of 
ornament, the thrust of the 
arch, the exquisite detail of 
the vaulting, all contribute to 
the larger beauty and common 
purpose of a central plan. Here 
is energy and unity of design; 
in All Souls’ there is neither. 
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The interior furnishings seem 
for all the world like a collection 
of museum exhibits, unrelated 
save by the vague flavour of 
ecclesiasticism that clings even 
to the most secular-looking urn 
when placed in such surround- 
ings. But this incoherence and 
lack of harmony is not the 
result of mere diversity of 
style. The thing goes deeper 
than that. In the Radclyffe 
Square you have as great di- 
versity a’ you could wish for, 
the classic elbowing the Gothic, 
the Italian Renaissance assert- 
ing itself against the English 
perpendicular. Yet harmony is 
preserved. The Oxford tradi- 
tion has somehow set its stamp 
upon the whole. The clumsy, 


élephantine Camera does not 
offend the eye, in spite of its 


monstrous incongruity in that 
pimacled and battlemented 
square; so that, even when you 
have taken careful stock of all 
its defects, which are many 
and obvious, you will not find 
yourself wishing that it could 
be removed and replaced by 
something less Johnsonian. 
That adjective, I think, de- 
scribes the Radder rather 
well and explains why it is 
in philosophic accord with its 
surroundings. It is in the grand 
manner of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, yet without the super- 
ciiousness and serene self- 
sufficiency that one often associ- 
ates with the age of Gibbon. 
But we have seen enough of 
All Souls’ for a single visit, 
although I have not yet shown 
you the second quad or the 
delicious little corner that is 
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referred to in the guide-books as 
the back quad. One should do 
these things quietly and with- 
out hurrying if one wishes to 
come away with clear-cut im- 
pressions and a satisfying recol- 
lection of what one has seen ; 
not in the manner of the 
American visitor who dashed 
up to the gate of Trinity with 
a guide-book in his hand, curtly 
inquired the name of the College, 
hastily turned the pages of 
the book, put a large tick on 
the appropriate page and van- 
ished in a cloud of dust in 
the direction of Balliol. The 
mind is bewildered by too 
sudden a multiplicity of im- 
pressions and retains nothing 
of value, nothing that can 
provide solace or satisfaction 
in time to come. Take a last 
look, then, round the first 
quad of All Souls’. Allow its 
calm dignity to impress itself 
again upon you, and reflect 
upon the great tradition that 
has built it and preserved it un- 
spoilt. -All Souls’ was founded 
with a dual purpose; it was 
first a chantry and a war 
memorial, where Mass might 
continually be offered for the 
souls of the fallen soldiers and 
of all the faithful departed ; 
it was secondly a place of 
learning, a post - graduate 
society of fellows who should 
devote their lives to the 
advancement of learning. The 
first function is no longer carried 
out. But the second has en- 
dured, and I suppose that All 
Souls’ is one of the greatest 
monuments in this land to the 
living Idea of a University. 











LETTERS FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


BY ‘‘ BARTIMEUS.”’ 


Ill. BERMUDA. 


This Crown Colony is comprised of 365 separate islands, a different one, the 
Bermudians claim, for every day of the year.—Guide Book. 


BERMUDA is, amongst other 
things, the base of the America 
and West Indies Station. The 
cruisers and sloops that com- 
pose the squadron return there 
to dock and refit after cruising 
anywhere between Labrador 
and Esquimault, vid the Mag- 
ellan Straits or Panama. The 
dockyard is at one extremity 
of the straggling sequence of 
coral islands that curve for 
thirty odd miles in rude imita- 
tion of an interrogation mark ; 
and its clock towers and the 
bastions and water-cachments 
of obsolete fortifications, shade- 
less and glaring against the 
blue of sea and sky, moment- 
arily recall some forgotten cor- 
ner of Malta. 

There is a little green- 
shuttered officers’ club perched 
on a bit of rising ground out- 
side the dockyard gates, with 
a Union Jack on a flagstaff, 
billiard tables, and a bathing 
pool. Below on the Atlantic 
side (as distinct from the har- 
bour side) a recreation ground 
for the men of the Fleet has 
been quarried out of the coral 
rock. A white road winding 
between oleanders and cedar 
groves leads to tenris courts, 
a Naval Hospital and its con- 


veniently adjoining cemetery, 
and the men’s canteen half a4 
mile away. For the majority 
of the squadron’s personnd 
this one island—it is called 
Ireland Island—comprises Ber- 
muda. As far as they are 
concerned, the Bermudians are 
welcome to the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-four. 

In the club bar the ward- 
rooms congregate in the how 
before dinner and rattle dice 
for drinks and discuss the 
internal politics of the 
squadron, the afternoon’s inter- 
ship game of hockey or cricket 
or football, and such Service 
gossip as filtered out from 
England in the last mail. Itis 
necessary to listen to some of 
this talk to realise how de 
tached is this community from 
the Bermuda ou l’on s’amuse— 
the Bermuda of the tourists 
from the United States, ‘“‘curio” 
shops and millionaires’ villas 
and yachts, and the thronged 
hotels across the harbour. 

You must picture a room 
with grass matting on the 
floor and a few wicker chaifs 
and tables. Behind the bar 
is the club steward, a pensioner 
N.C.O. whose knowledge and 
discretion are as wide and 
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deep as the seven seas, who 
for twenty years has heard 
every word spoken in that 
room and has instantly and 
for ever forgotten it; who, on 
the other hand, never forgets 
a face or a hame, and keeps 
scores in his head like a 
machine. It is the hour before 
dinner, and about the little 
tables and the bar are a dozen 
or so of officers. One or two 
are in white uniform, having 
strolled up from their ships 
lying alongside in the basins 
om the other side of the dock- 
yard wall. Some are in flannels, 
others in shorts. Tennis-rackets 
and hockey-sticks are propped 
in corners. Through the open 
doorway comes the click of 
biliard balls and occasionally 
the thudding of cue-butts on 
the floor, accompanied by a 
sudden burst of laughter and 
mock cheering from _ the 
mooker players. 

The conversation in the bar 
isnot general: it eddies round 
the groups. Stray threads be- 
come detached and entangled 
with others as members come 
ad go. But everybody knows 
everybody else, and the mur- 
mur of it has a meandering 
sort of cohesion. 

Thus— 

“Phew ! Sweaty hot ! 
Shepherd! two gin and gin- 
gers, please. Seven setts with 
Shorty, and he knocked my 
Perishing head off... . COan’t 
ml it’s my day on. 

. Come and dine, by the 
same token—it’s our full-belly 
hight... . Sacked their mess- 
Man. Blinking robber. . . 
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My bill for washing alone was 
three quid last month... . 
Georgie, that was a dirty bit 
of work of yours, rounding 
the outside mark-buoy this 
afternoon. I had to give way, 


you ass.... Blowing too 
hard for the whalers, really. 
- Hullo! Good game? 


Shepherd, take the orders from 
these thirsty dice-manipulators. 

. My chief boatswain’s mate 
swears he rove new ones just 
before I joined. ... Not on 
our Central Store allowance, I 
give you my word! Look at 
Charles all dolled up in a 
dinner-jacket and boiled shirt ! 
Where are you off to, Charles ? 
Got one, thanks... . Can’t im- 
agine what he sees in her. 

. Three salmon and sixteen 
grilse in one day. Give me 
Newfoundland every time. 
Bud, is your next cruise out 
yet? ... Why the hell should 
I be a lounge-lizard because I 
happen to be dining over in 
Hamilton? ... Ought to be 
a cert for promotion. ... Be- 
cause our gunner’s mate got 
his foot crushed practising for 
the field-gun competition. ... 
Coming out across the Pacific 
to relieve us. ... Inspecting 
us the day after to-morrow, 
and this wind blowing all the 
dust from the coal-dump into 


us. ... Some girl he met at 
Vancouver. She was a peach, 
too. ... Our Marines’ team 


can play yours on Tuesday if 
you can get the ground. ... 
Only one deserter the whole 
cruise, and they’re welcome to 
him. ... Anybody walking 
down to the ship?”’... 
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And so on. 

In the petty officers’ and 
men’s canteens the talk is 
along the same lines: a little 
more boisterous among the 
younger men, graver among 
the older ones. Inter - ship 
rivalry spices the conversation 
more hotly: rumours are not 
circulated broadcast. The in- 
itiated know; and they sit in 
pairs, pint-glass at elbow, ex- 
changing completely authentic 
information that is passed from 
lodge to lodge across oceans, 
whispered by a housemaid in 
some Admiralty House at home 
to a married sister, and is 
current in half the land-port 
taverns long before Whitehall 
knows. Here the really im- 
portant factors in a ship’s 
efficiency meet their ‘‘ opposite 
numbers ’’—chief boatswain’s 
mates and yeomen, writers and 
painters, butchers and bakers 
and ship’s stewards, chief 
stokers and cooks, and ser- 
geants of marines—men speak- 
ing with authority: each in 
the cosmos of his ship-world a 
constellation round which re- 
volves a host of lesser stars 
and satellites. Here they relax 
from the burden of the day’s 
affairs and talk shop until, 
far away across the star-mir- 
rored water, the bugles sing 
the ‘‘ Last Post.” 

To realise to the full the 
self-containment of this Naval 
community and its complete 
absorption in its own affairs, 
it is better to attend a gather- 
ing such as the annual Fleet 
Sports down on the expanse 
of level ground called Moresby’s 
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Plain. It is an amphithea 
with the coral rock that separ. 
ates it from the dockyard 
rising steeply on three sides, 
and on the other the ge 
stretches very blue to the 
horizon. Against the shimmer 
of the sea the frocks of the 
ladies are thrown into gay 
relief—for on this day the 
Fleet is at home to all Bermuda. 
The flagship’s band plays the 
tunes it knows best, and in a 
tent borrowed from the friendly 
Army, Marine attendants serve 
tea and ices in the intervals 
of participating in races and 
the field- gun competition. 
Ropes enclose the quarter-mile 
track, which does not boast 
cinders underfoot, but tus 
socky grass with hollows and 
uneven lumps in places, which 
are rather disconcerting to a 
tired runner. Some of the 
spectators from the squadron 
line the ropes, but the majority 
prefer the vantage of the cliff 
that rises thirty or forty feet 
above the arena. Here they 
cluster five hundred strong, 
and their voices rise and fall 
as the pendulum of each ship’s 
fortune swings, like the sound 
of great waves on the séa- 
shore. 

The heats have eliminated 
all but the finals, and a thou- 
sand pairs of eyes are on the 
champions of their respective 
ships. At the end of the day 
@ challenge shield goes to the 
ship with the most points, and 
a score-board in the centre of 
the ground keeps the spec 
tators alive to the fortunes of 
the day. 
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It is conducted with a brisk 
and disciplined efficiency that 
almost suggests that every- 
thing had been rehearsed be- 
forehand. To the uninitiated 
one race is very like another. 
The little line of competitors 
crouch, feeling for a foot grip. 
There is a great hush. 

“Get set ! ”’ 

“Stand by!” 

Bang! The snap of the 
pistol is lost in the sunlight 
and the blue. The runners 
leap into action, and simul- 
taneously a great bass roar of 
masculine voices is released. 
The names of the ships are 
flung to heaven as if to taunt 
the gods with their greater 
worth. The individual, labour- 
ing round the uneven track, is 
forgotten. It is the ship that 
matters. The ship must win ; 
each shouter’s incomparable 
ship, ‘“‘tiddley”’ beyond all 
others. Refuge and exile, home 
and implacable task mistress, 
whose honour is theirs to 
uphold. 

The competitors are strung 
out. There are only three in 
it now; for a lap their relative 
positions are unchanged. They 
are warily conscious of each 
other, running with their heads 
inclined a little forward as if 
sunk in meditation, their lean 
thighs thrusting them forward 
with long, springy, piston-like 
strokes. The leading runner 
begins imperceptibly to draw 
away from the other two. It 
was a slight miscalculation : 
too early for a sprint, too fast 
& pace to last. The roars re- 
doubled. Then suddenly No. 3 
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accepts his challenge. In a 
great burst of speed he is past 
No. 2, and down the straight 
they come: one last supreme 
effort and he is level with the 
leader. A moment later he 
passes him. Their names go 
soaring into space, blending 
with the names of their ships 
in a continuous uproar of voices 
that has in it an almost savage 
note of exhortation. Let them 
burst their lungs, crack their 
sinews, break their hearts, so 
they win a point for the ship. 
It is over. The tape, re- 
leased, flies in two white 
streamers on either side of the 
winner’s heaving ribs, and drops 
to the ground as he pulls up 
panting. The track-judge jots 
down the names of the first 
three. The uproar subsides to 
the cheering of a single ship’s 
company. The winner walks 
slowly across the ground, mov- 
ing with a lightly fatigued 
grace, slipping the elastic of 
his running-corks from his 
hands. <A physical training 
instructor proclaims his name 
and ship and his time for the 
race. It is a record for the 
station. There is a wavering 
burst of applause that quickly 
subsides. The number of the 
next race has been hoisted at 
the yard of the signalling mast 
in the centre of the ground. 
Bang goes the pistol. Another 
race has started. The roar of 
exhortation breaks out afresh. 
The winner of the last race 
has put on his coat, and sits 
down to massage his calves. 
The crowd has forgotten him. 
So it goes on through<a 
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long afternoon of sunshine and 
cheering, while a warm breeze 
from the sea flutters the flags 
on the rail posts and the multi- 
coloured skirts in the ladies’ 
enclosure. An afternoon of 
tense emotions and stubborn 
rivalry: a rather exhausting 
afternoon for participants and 
partisans alike. 

The last event is reached— 
the final of the tug-of-war. 
Two of the ships, the flagship 
and another, have scored an 
equal number of points. Who- 
ever wins the tug-of-war will 
win the Squadron Trophy. The 
two teams arrive, dragging the 
rope with them. The spec- 
tators forsake the rocks of the 
amphitheatre, and crowd six- 
deep on either side of the rope. 
The row of competitors sud- 
denly drops to the ground, 
and they lie with their feet 
in the air while the judge 
scans the soles of their boots. 
He makes a gesture signifying 
that he is satisfied no one is 
wearing studs: The teams jump 
to their feet and begin their 
preparations. The two anchor- 
men — specially selected for 
their weight and brawn—pass 
the rope over their shoulders 
and dig foot-holds in the turf 
with their heels. There is a 
great hush as the judge comes 
forward and places his hands 
on the rope. Patiently he 
nurses the white tape on to 
the centre line. 

“Take the strain ! ”’ 

The rope jerks bar-taut as 
the two teams throw back their 
weights. 


“* Heave !” 


Then pandemonium breaks 
loose. Each straining contest. 
ant is the personal object of 
encouragement from a score 
of throats. The gale of voices 
drowns the shouts of the 
trainers. ** Heave ! att 
Heave!... Heave!”’ And 
heave they do. They Heave 
like dray-horses, the veins 
standing out in knots on their 
sunburnt arms and throats, as 
if life and loved ones, honour 
and redemption, depended on 
that pull. Neither team has 
gained a yard. Their eyes 
are on their trainer’s extended 
hand as he watches the oppos 
ing team for a falter or a 
change of tactics. A minute 
passes thus. The tension is 
terrific. The cheers and shouts 
redouble. Surely flesh and 
blood cannot continue that 
exertion much longer. But it 
does continue. <A foot is gained 
and lost again, gained and 
held. The spectators’ voices 
crack with emotion and strain. 
A little man, thrusting for- 
ward his head from the crowd 
with the effect of a gargoyle 
in some medisval ecclesiastical 
architecture, is pouring forth a 
stream of entreaty and adjura- 
tion into the upturned face of 
the anchor-man, who, with 
sweat streaming from his torso, 
is holding on like a_ bull 
mastiff. 

Then a foot slips. ‘The 
trainer of the opposite team 
swings round on his hips, and 
brings both his hands down 
with a gesture of passion. It 
is the moment he has bee 
waiting for. 
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“ Heave! ... Another one. 
Another. The flagship’s have 
it, Have! All eyes are on 
the white tape that flutters a 
foot from the line. It hangs 
there. The team that has 
given ground is lying back, 
their faces contorted like men 
on the rack. It is somehow 
very Anglo-Saxon, this sport 
that resolves itself into nothing 
but a test of brawn and train- 
ing and dogged unyielding en- 
durance. But if the spirit of 
the men who sway gasping on 
the rope is purely Anglo-Saxon, 
that of the spectators belongs 
to no particular race. It is 
the Spirit of the Tribe, offering 
its best upon the altar of an 
implacable goddess. 

Abruptly the  flagship’s 
trainer swings round and gives 
his impassioned signal for the 
last time. Perhaps he has seen 
one of the opposing faces sud- 
denly turn grey; perhaps he 
gauged the endurance of his 
own team to a physical and 
psychological nicety. Anyhow, 
they have done it. The judge 
raises his hand amid a frantic 
outburst of applause, and the 
two teams release the rope and 
drop to the ground, to lie 
prostrate with heaving chests 
for a short: breathing space. 

The second pull is even 
grimmer. The two teams 
change ends, and the flagship’s, 
with victory a foot from their 
gtasp again, suddenly give 
gtound. Inch by inch they 
Yield till half-way, when they 
hang, locked and immovable 
a8 @ granite rock. The other 
team sways a little, and the 





tide turns. Inch by inch they 
are compelled to give back 
the ground they gained, until 
at a signal from their trainer 
the flagship’s team whips round 
with arms extended and backs 
to their opponents, and walk 
away with them. 

So the trophy passes, and 
the flagship holds it till next 
year. In the meanwhile we 
are free to consider other 
aspects of Bermuda. 

It lies, as has been said, in 
a great curve of low-lying 
coral islands, the main ones 
connected by bridges, and 
everywhere a stunted cedar, or 
juniper, crouches away from 
the prevailing wind, crowning 
the coral with a cool grey- 
green. The harbour, enclosed 
by the inner curve, is ap- 
proached by a narrow channel 
between the reefs that extend 
for miles into the Atlantic. 
The colour of the sea over these 
reefs is purple or amber or 
violet or rose madder, according 
to the light, and is never the 
same for more than a few 
moments. But the green of 
the water over the shallow 
patches of white sand is a 
thing exquisitely apart from 
all the other greens in the 
universe. In the town of Ham- 
ilton, tucked away on the 
border of the inner harbour, 
they sell cakes of special water- 
colour for the benefit of any 
one who elects to reproduce 
this tint on paper. But this 
cannot be recommended as a 
pastime: madness lies that 
way. 

The harbour and the lagoons 
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are dotted with islands. On 
some, little snow-white houses 
peep out of the cedars, and 
are let to American visitors (it 
is only two days’ steaming 
from New York) for the winter. 
Others are the property of the 
Crown, and are inhabited only 
by frigate-birds in the nesting 
season. Boer prisoners were 
interned on these islands in 
the war of 99, and they are 
frequented nowadays by picnic 
parties. But the ghosts that 
walk there, among the oleanders 
and wild sage and the ruined 
water tanks, are not happy 
ghosts. 

The white road that threads 
its way from Ireland Island 
to St George’s, at the other 
far extremity, is hedged with 
oleanders, and, when they are 
in bloom, is a blaze of pink 


and scarlet. There are also, at 
intervals, whole fields of lilies, 
and the sweet rather sickly 
scent of these flowers is made 
aromatic by the cedars and 
the wild sage and fennel grow- 
ing all about the thickets and 


road-sides. It is a very faint 
fragrance, diluted by the salt 
winds of the Atlantic, and in 
a little while you grow accus- 
tomed to it, as in time men 
do to all lovely things, and 
cease to be aware of it. 

The beauty of Bermuda is 
the beauty of the moment, and 
of all things intangible and 
evanescent; of blue skies and 
blue shadows across pink coral 
sand, upon which waves carved 
from transparent jade crash to 
a tumultuous ruin. The fleet- 
ing beauty of the cardinal bird 
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and the blue bird, with the 
sunlight on their painted wings, 
flitting across the open spaces 
among the cedar groves. The 
equally transient loveliness of 
the fragile purple flowers they 
call traveller’s joy that climb 
all about the abandoned quar. 
ries, and, symbolic of the rest, 
fade the instant they ar 
picked. It is a fickle beauty, 
without grandeur or great dig. 
nity—a beauty that only 1 
quires a length of days before 
it grows insipid. 

I had a friend called Ander- 
son who lived in a coral cottage 
on the south shore, and was’s 
fisherman by profession. He 
was:a cheerful negro, and we 
had spent a good many hounm 
in each other’s company in 
his small motor-boat out o 
the reefs. We had twice been 
caught by the sudden squalls 
that come roaring up over the 
horizon with a noise like a 
express train, and there existed 
in consequence something of 4 
bond between us—as between 
men who have been badly 
frightened in each other’s com 
pany. 

The reefs extend for six of 
seven miles out into the At 
lantic, rising in a strange forma 
tion called negro - heads t 
within a few feet of the sur 
face. They lie roughly i 
three parallel lines, and beyond 
the outer line the wate 
deepens, dropping eventually 
very steeply to a depth a 
three miles. It is on the edge 
of this vast and mysteriow 
profundity that the fishing 8 
best, and here on a blue day 
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of great calm we betook our- 
selves. 

The fish that frequent these 
waters are of two varieties. 
Anderson called them “ bot- 
tom” fish—i.e., fish that live 
in holes in the coral, and do 
not move far from them to 
feed; and “‘floating’’ fish, 
by which he meant fish that 
hunt on or near the surface, 
usually in shoals. The former 
include grouper, rock fish, and 
hamlet, fish of 40, 60, even 
100 lb. being not unusual. 
The latter are represented by 
amber-fish, mackerel, bonito, 
jack, and yellow-tails. Small 
sharks and barracouta also fre- 
quent the narrow channels 
among the reefs, and take 


their prey either on the sur- 
face or on the bottom. 
Our equipment consisted of 


hand-lines with very large 
powerful hooks, for these bot- 
tom fish have mouths - big 
enough to engulf a man’s head. 
The chief difficulty in bottom 
fishing lies in keeping the gear 
from fouling the jagged coral, 
and to reduce to a minimum 
the projections on the line; 
the weight consisted of a piece 
of sheet lead hammered into 
a cylinder about a foot above 
the hook. I also took a green- 
heart sea-rod with a couple of 
hundred yards of line on a 
boxwood reel: a strip of raw 
hide lashed to the butt of the 
tod formed an improvised 
brake. The rod was intended 
for surface fish. We also car- 
ted a gaff, a hatchet for deal- 
ig with sharks, and a gourd 
of shining sprats for bait, and 
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another filled with an _ evil- 
smelling concoction of sand 
and rotting fry which Anderson 
used as ground bait. His 
method of working this was 
exceedingly ingenious. Taking 
a handful of the unsavoury 
mixture he rolled it into a 
ball the size of an orange, 
parcelled it round with quick 
turns of the line, secured it 
with a hitch, and lowered 
baited hook, lead, and_ this 
ball to the bottom. A jerk on 
the line broke the ball, which 
dissolved and was carried by 
the current far and wide. It 
was @ very effectual method 
of ground baiting, its only 
drawback being that it at- 
tracted sharks. 

The Atlantic stretched like 
a sheet of blue enamel to the 
horizon. Here and_ there 
hunted fry darkened it in 
patches like cat’s-paws of wind, 
and vanished. Portuguese 
men-of-war, becalmed upon the 
surface, took on the tints of 
floating opals. It was an en- 
chanted sea without a ripple, 
without a menace. 

Looking down through the 
clear water as we throbbed 
on our way, the sea-gardens 
were visible fathoms beneath 
our keel. They were as full of 
colour and delicate forms as 
the most elaborate of their 
terrestrial equivalents. The 
coral reared its citadels from 
a floor of white sand, struc- 
tures all grottoes and arches 
and spires, splashed with flam- 
ing polyps and shadowed by 
bronze and purple streamers 
of weed. They were as beauti- 
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ful as a city of dreams, yet 
terror was never absent from 
them. Not a tenant of their 
countless labyrinths lived but 
by the destruction of some- 
thing weaker or less agile than 
himself. And in a southerly 
gale the wind would in a 
twinkling transform their tran- 
quillity to yeasty breakers, 
spouting foam between the 
clenched knuckles of death. 
Anderson pottered with the 
racketing engine, and I put 
a big metal spoon on my 
line and trailed it thirty yards 
astern in the hope of picking 
up something in the shallow 
water among the second line of 
reefs. We had not long to wait. 
There was a sudden screech of 
the reel. Anderson slipped out 
the clutch, and was at my side 
with the gaff, shouting— 
“Treat him rough, seh! 
Treat him rough—don’t let 
him git down into de coral.” 
It was a 20 Ib. rock-fish that 
had hurled itself from its hole 
in the reef and snapped at the 
passing spoon. By jamming 
on my raw-hide brake I man- 
aged to keep him on the 
surface with the way of the 
boat to help, and presently 
reeled himin. A leather socket 
for the butt of the rod, strapped 
round the middle like a sporran, 
is indispensable for this rough- 
and-tumble work, which is more 
a matter of strength than skill. 
He was manceuvred alongside, 
gaffed, and consigned to a 
tank in the centre of the boat. 
This tank rose to the level of 
the gunwale, and was perfor- 
ated with holes in the bottom, 
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so that the sea-water had freg 


ingress. The device kept om 
captives alive. Otherwise, in 
that blazing sun, two or three 
hours would see them in the 
opening stages of decomposi- 
tion. We caught four mor 
fish on the spoon before Ander. 
son, with a casual glance over 
his shoulder at some shadowy 
leading marks on the island 
five miles astern, announced 
that we were on the hyne 
grounds. Hyne are red coral- 
fish that range from } to 2 Ib, 
and are good bait for the 
larger quarry. We anchored, 
baited with fry, and spent 
half an hour with light hand- 
lines hauling them up from 
their lurking- places in the 
coral seven fathoms deep. Then 
abruptly they stopped biting. 
Anderson, in the bows with his 
arms resting on the gunwale, 
peered into the water like a 
seer. 

“Shark, I tink.” He took 
a@ stouter line, put a hyne on 
the hook, and lowered it to 
the bottom. For a few minutes 
nothing happened; then with 
a violent upward sweep of his 
arm he struck like a_ black 
panther, and began hauling in 
hand over hand. It was 4 
small shark about five feet long. 
He dragged its head over the 
gunwale and dispatched it with 
the axe. I happened to glance 
at his face during the operation, 
and was astonished at the 
transformation. Anderson ab- 
horred sharks, and his expret 
sion, as he smote this one with 
blows that shook the boat 
was one of barbarous ferocity. 
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I was glad when he had flung 
the twitching corpse into the 
bows and we resumed our 
journey to the edge of the 
deep. Sharks’ livers are prized 
by the negroes, the oil being 
reputed to cure rheumatism. 
Bermuda lay like a sliver of 
pearl on the horizon when 
Anderson, satisfied by some 
mysterious cross-bearings that 
we were in the right spot, 
finally stopped the engine and 
dropped the lump of coral 
that served us a8 an anchor. 
The rod is useless for this 
variety of bottom fishing, as 
it is not possible to exert 
sufficient leverage on a big 
fish to keep him out of the 
coral at his first rush. We 
baited the stoutest hand-lines 
with hyne, and commenced 
operations. A 40 lb. rock-fish 
opened the ball, and for the 
next couple of hours sport 
was fast and furious. Fish of 
every variety and colour, vary- 
ing in weight from 10 to 60 Ib., 
splashed about the tank. The 
heat of the sun distended them 
like gaudy balloons, causing 
them to float helplessly upside 
down. At intervals Anderson 
obligingly punctured them with 
a marline-spike, and they re- 
sumed their normal positions. 
By sunset I was glutted with 
slaughter, but my companion 
was for making a night of 
it, He suggested anchoring a 
little farther out on the actual 
slope of the great submarine 
mountain, and spending the 
light catching red snapper. 
These fish remain at a depth 
of about 300 fathoms during 


the day, and at sunset com- 
mence to move up the pre- 
cipitous slope, feeding at about 
30 fathoms during the hours 
of darkness. They are excel- 
lent eating, and fetch a higher 
market price than the other 
varieties. Hence his anxiety 
for the vigil. 

A pair of bonito cruising 
round the boat just below the 
surface rather delayed us. I 
put a sprat on a small hook 
with a wire trace attached, 
and flung it out to them. One 
of the pair took it at once, a 
fish of about 20 lb. I gave 
him a dozen yards of slack and 
then the butt of the rod, and 
for a quarter of an hour he 
fought with a strength and 
gameness that reduced me to 
breathlessness. 

The sun sank in a great 
blaze of light as he was gaffed, 
struggling to the last, and we 
weighed, started the engine, 
and moved farther out across 
a sea miraculously aglow with 
colour. How Anderson found 
the spot in the brief twilight 
I do not know, but presently 
he grunted, stopped the engine, 
and anchored again. Darkness 
came swiftly, light and colour re- 
treating before a lilac grey that 
deepened to an unfathomable 
blue pricked with stars. We 
ate some food and sat talking 
and smoking for a while. The 
red snapper were not due for 
some time. Anderson lit a 
battered oil lamp, and hung 
it from the fore-stay, where it 
made a tiny circle of illumina- 
tion in the immensity of the 
night. It touched his ebony 
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cheek-bones and temples with 
gleams where he sat discoursing, 
I remember, on religion, and 
a rather superior cult of Ply- 
mouth Brotherhood he fav- 
oured. <A long smooth swell 
passed under us, and the boat 
rose and fell as if resting on a 
vast sleeping breast. 

A couple of hours passed 
before we caught the first of 
the red snapper, and from 
then into the small hours of 
the morning they bit readily, 
handsome fighting fish of about 
10 lb. As each had to be 
hauled out of 30 fathoms, 
though, I was not sorry when 
eventually they ceased feeding. 

Once we were troubled by 
an epidemic of sharks. The 
first intimation of their presence 
was the appearance on my 
hook of a snapper’s head, minus 
the rest of his body. And 
then for an hour we caught 
nothing but these pests. It 
was an eerie sight as they 
were hauled alongside, lashing 
the water into a blaze of 
phosphorescent light. In that 
unearthly illumination I could 
see the whites of Anderson’s 
eyes a8 he clubbed his victims, 
growling guttural curses be- 
tween his bared teeth. He 
quite obviously disliked sharks. 

And then inexplicably they 
departed as suddenly as they 
came. Somehow one became 
aware that the mysterious hour 
had arrived when Nature seems 
to pause as if in uncertainty— 
the dark hour which belongs 
neither to yesterday nor to-day, 
the hour of birth and death, 
heavy with the burdens that 


await mankind on the morrow 
and have been discarded for 
ever by the careless dead. 

I wondered as I sat drowsily 
in the stern whether, in the 
cold and utter darkness and 
inconceivable pressures of those 
shelving depths far beneath 
us, there also death acknow- 
ledged a truce with life, 
Whether for a very little while 
there was perfect equilibrium 
in the ceaseless adjustment of 
Nature’s balance. A chilly 
wind strayed out of the void 
as if the ocean had sighed in 
its sleep. In the gleam of the 
lantern I could see Anderson’s 
woolly head resting on his 
forearm as it lay along the 
gunwale. Apparently he also 
slept, and I was conscious of 
loneliness at the realisation, 
until, turning my head, I saw 
the gleam of Gibb’s Hill Light- 
house wheel through its are 
nine miles away. I found 
myself watching for that com- 
panionable beam while my 
thoughts strayed at random 
into the past. I recalled, for 
no reason that I can con- 
jecture, being on top of a 
omnibus—one of the old horse 
omnibuses—somewhere in Pim- 
lico. It was at night, and i 
the sequence of windows that 
went past on a level with my 
eyes was one without curtails 
whose blinds had not be 
drawn. The room was full of 
light from a gas burner ove 
head, and in that harsh illum 
nation a man and a womal 
sat at a little table covered 
with a brown cloth, staring # 
each other with perfectly blank 
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faces. They resembled wax- 
works in the mask-like immo- 
bility of their features. Their 
bodies were in an upright pose 
of tension, their hands hidden 
beneath the table. That was 
all I saw before they passed 
out of my range of vision. It 
was years ago, and I now found 
myself sitting in an open boat, 


‘far out in the Atlantic on the 


the brink of dawn, wondering 
what happened when that spell 
of tension relaxed. 

Then the day dawned. A 
wistful sheen of pearl crept up 
out of the East across the face 
of the sea and the curve of the 
sky, paling the stars. Lemon- 
tinted lights tinged a little 
cluster of low-lying clouds that 


had assembled in the night, 
and imperceptibly they warmed 
to orange and rose. Anderson 
stirred, and sleepily commenced 
to weigh the anchor. We were 
throbbing back on our return 
journey when the sun flamed 
above the horizon. 

When finally we neared the 
land a little breeze met us. 
It carried with it the perfume 
of oleander blossom, spiced by 
the cedars and aromatic herbs 
—the scent that in a few 
hours I would forget again 
because I was so used to it. 
But in the purity of the dawn 
it had the quality of a greeting, 
intimate and transient, like 
the smile of a child lifting up 
its face to be kissed. 
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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


vi. ‘* FISH.” 


Or the various kinds of 
factory that I have had the 
opportunity of seeing, an 
automatic can-making factory 
has always struck me as 
being the most entertaining. 
Some serious-minded industrial- 
ists, with their imaginations 
gummed down to the obvious 
fact that a factory exists for 
the sole and solemn purpose of 
making money, would probably 
protest that it has no business 
to be entertaining. However, 
it doubtless saves life from 
a certain amount of monotony 
that different folks are able 
to view the same things differ- 
ently. 

Before I ever went to Kam- 
chatka I met a man who 
had been over a@ modern can- 
factory in the States, and in 
the course of an enthusiastic 
description of it he told me 
that you just saw a vast room 
full of machinery into which 
they fed sheets of tin at one 
end and that these automati- 
cally formed themselves into 
cans, which of their own voli- 
tion ran from machine to mach- 
ine and submitted themselves 
to the various manufacturing 
processes, until finally they 
leapt into huge baskets at 
the far end as finished and 
tested cans, no human agency 
or supervision being visible 


in the whole affair except for 
a solitary caretaker who sat 
in a quiet corner of the room 
playing patience on an up 
turned box to pass the time. 
This, I am afraid, was an 
imaginative overstatement of 
the facts, and I accepted it 
as such; but when subsequently 
in Kamchatka I saw a can- 
factory at work I was surprised 
to find how little overstate- 
ment there really was in it. 

The kind of factory I have 
in mind is one that makes 
what the Americans call a 
“sanitary can ’’—which is to 
say, a tin or can in which 
no solder is used in any posi- 
tion from which it or the 
soldering flux can come into 
contact with the contents. In 
fact the only solder used is 
on the exterior of the seam 
down the side, and as this 
seam is folded double and 
pressed hard together neither 
solder nor flux can possibly 
penetrate through it. Mm 
affixing the top and bottom 
no cementing agency at all 
is used, these being simply 
crimped on with an ingenious 
double fold, which is made 
airtight by means of a thin 
layer of rubber solution. 

In a factory of this kind 
you have first the machines 
that make the “ends,” 
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in other words, the tops and 
pottoms of the tins. There 
are the punch-presses that 
stamp them out, then the 
“gurlers’’ that curl up the 
edges into a little narrow gutter, 
then the lining machines that 
line this gutter with rubber 
solution, and finally the dryer 
that dries this. When they 
emerge from the dryer they 
are ready to be used and are 
stacked away somewhere handy 
until needed. The material 
is fed into all these machines 
automatically, the only manual 
attention necessary being the 
occasional refilling of the 
feeding stacks. 

In the main can-making line 
you have first the “ slitters”’ 
which trim the tinplate and 
cut it up into oblong strips 
called “body blanks.” These 
machines are hand-fed. The 
“body blanks” are then 
stacked by hand into the feeder 
of the “ body-maker,” and from 
that point until they are passed 
out of the tester as sound 
airtight tins ready for filling, 
no hand touches them. In the 
body-maker, as has been de- 
seribed elsewhere, these blanks 
are automatically dealt out 
on to a travelling way on 
which their ends are gripped, 
notched, and bent double to 
form the locking side-seam. 
Then they are clamped round 
a drum to shape them into 
“bodies,” and the seam is 
locked and pressed tight, after 
which they immediately pass 
on to get the seam rubbed 
with flux, soldered, polished, 
and cooled. Our body-maker 


used to perform the whole 
of these operations at the 
rate of one hundred and thirty- 
five to one hundred and fifty 
to the minute, or, say, two and 
a half per second, and we 
thought that fast. To-day 
there are body-makers that do 
three hundred to the minute. 
The machine is a marvel of 
ingenuity and precise mechan- 
ical timing. 

From the body-maker the 
tins pass by the automatic 
runways to the “ flanger,” 
which bends out the top and 
bottom edges into a flange 
ready for receiving the ends, 
and from here they pass to 
the ‘‘ double-seamers,” which 
crimp the bottoms on to them. 
They are now finished cans 
without lids, and ready for 
filling as soon as it is known 
that they are airtight. To 
prove this they are passed on 
automatically to the air-tester, 
which is a continuously revolv- 
ing wheel, having round its 
circumference some forty 
** pockets,” in which the cans 
are automatically received, 
gripped, and pumped full of 
air. If the machine finds that 
any of them leak it drops them 
out into the basket for 
“* rejects,’ while the sound ones 
are passed on along the run- 
ways into other baskets, in 
which they are conveyed to 
the storeroom, where they are 
stacked bottom up until wanted 
for filling. 

From the time the blanks 
are put into the body-maker 
until the finished cans drop 
into the receiving baskets at 
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the other end the only work 
that is done by hand is to 
keep a supply of “ends” 
stacked in the feeders of the 
“double -seamers”?; = every- 
thing else is entirely auto- 
matic. Everything, moreover, 
has to keep the pace set by the 
body-maker, so you can im- 
agine there is a considerable 
air of ‘“‘ hustle”’ about it, and 
the musical roar produced by 
the continuous streams of cans 
leaping down the runways can 
be heard half a mile off. The 
system of these runways is 
that, on emerging from a 
machine, the cans are made to 
climb slowly up a steep incline 
by means of a travelling belt 
which presses on them, and on 
reaching the top they are freed 
to clatter down a long slope 
on the other side, at the 
bottom of which they jostle 
each other until they gain 
entrance to the next machine. 
It used to remind me of a lot 
of school children at a fair. 
Doubtless many of us have 
seen them crowding each other 
up a steep ladder leading to a 
small high platform and then 
darting one by one down a 
chute on the other side seated 
on mats, following which they 
jostle one another to get into 
the next side-show. The cans 
were just like that; and the 
simile became even more life- 
like when they shoved and 
elbowed each other to get into 
the great wheel—the air-tester 
—each snuggling down into 
his little compartment as the 
wheel bore them upwards— 
and an occasional unfortunate 
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one falling through the floon 
ing of the runway into the 
“rejects” basket on the way 
out. It is perhaps not eve 
out of keeping with the simile 
to add that later on they would 
be crammed to the neck with 
food; but I’m afraid they 
usually had to wait longer for 
this than the ordinary chili 
would care to put up with. 
With us, however, the fear 
was not so much whether the 
cans would have to wait long 
to be filled, but whether we 
could get enough cans ready to 
cope with the “run” of fish 
when it came. On the Ozernaya 
coast the “run ”’ of red salmon 
is likely to start any time after 
the beginning of July, anda 
normally good day’s catch of 
twenty thousand of these fish 
will fill about seventy thousand 
cans. A line of can-making 
machinery like ours, working 
perfectly, could make sixty 
or seventy thousand cans in a0 
eight-hour day; but delicate 
machinery that has been trans 
ported as far as Kamchatka, 
dumped out on the beach, and 
then erected by unaccustomed 
hands, is apt to develop uh 
expected disorders that need 
correcting, so that perfect work- 
ing is likely to take some time 
to achieve. As the benediction 
of our cannery did not take 
place until the 2nd of July, 
which was the first day 
which the power transmission 
was connected up, Blake only 
had from the next day onwards 
to get all his machines int 
working order and build up 4 
reserve of cans, so for him it 
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then became an anxious race 
against the expected advent of 
the salmon. Blake was a very 
efficient cannery engineer, and 
full of quiet self-confidence, 
but I think nevertheless that 
he, and most of us at Ozernoi, 
hankered for a late “run.” 
Our Japanese neighbours at 
Yavina, on the other hand, 
having built their cannery the 
previous year, had made a 
large stock of cans during 
June, and were all agog for 
an early “run.” Already in 
late June they began sending 
scouting parties out in our 
direction with a view to getting 
prompt news of any catches 
of fish, and our first scare was 
launched as early as the 24th 
of June by one of these parties 
who had been down to the 
Japanese concession south of 
us, and brought back the report 
that red salmon had already 
been caught at Kambelnoi. 
Blake, who at that time was 
only just getting his machines 
lined up and had not even 
started on his steam connec- 
tions, looked startled, but the 
Skipper said— 

“Don’ you worry about 
Kambelnoi. D’ fish come here 
from d’ north, not d’ south, 
an’ no concession south of here 
has ever earned its rent yet. 
He knows it alright. Look at 
him laughing.” 

As a matter of fact the 
Skipper had scored an un- 
conscious bull’s-eye, for the 
Japanese company had oper- 
ated @ concession south of the 
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river the previous year and it 
had been a total failure, so 
our friend was just indulging 
in a little gentle leg-pulling. 

An’ I will tell him some 
more if he likes,” the Skipper 
continued. ‘I am ready to 
bet him dat d’ fish will be late 
dis year—not much before d’ 
Peter an’ Paul. What’s he 
got to say to dat? ”’ 

I translated these remarks 
to the Japanese, who, however, 
professed ignorance and ex- 
treme interest, and asked 
the Skipper’s reasons. These 
simply were, that the sea 
was colder than usual owing to 
the pack-ice having been very 
late leaving the coast, and 
that the salmon will not come 
until the water is comfortably 
warm for them. This latter 
fact the Japanese probably 
knew, for they keep very care- 
ful records of water tempera- 
tures and all other relevant 
data, so our friend simply 
accepted the Skipper’s forecast 
with respéctful attention. How- 
ever, while not disputing the 
possible lateness of the run, he 
was able to claim what amongst 
the Japanese was an accepted 
portent that it would be plenti- 
ful, and this I myself had 
witnessed. 

Two days previously I had 
gone up to their cannery on 
a visit and had spent the night 
there, and when the cook 
brought in my tea in the 
morning he informed me smil- 
ingly that there would be some 
very nice little fish for break- 





1 The Peter and Paul festival, 12th July. 
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fast, and that the men were 
catching them off the beach 
with spades. I took a good 
look at him, and as he ap- 
peared quite sober I dressed 
quickly and went down to 
the beach to find out what 
kind of liar he was. I found, 
however, to my surprise that 
he had not been exercising 
his imagination in the least. 
The tide had just begun to 
ebb, and all along the edge 
of the beach the sea was 
alive with little fish which 
every lapping wave cast up 
in wriggling thousands. Green- 
ish black on the back and silver 
bellied—I believe they were a 
kind of smelt—their rapidly 
accumulating masses lay in a 
dark glittering strip along the 
foreshore, and as each wave 
went out the backwash gleamed 
and spluttered with their strug- 
gles. The fishermen and fac- 
tory hands were having a great 
time with them, baling them 
out of the sea with anything 
that came handy — baskets, 
mats, gravel-screens, and even 
spades, as the cook had said. 
As an experiment, I person- 
ally caught twenty of them in 
one clasp of my two hands. 
The men could not get recep- 
tacles for them quickly enough, 
and were making shallow 
trenches in the sand to throw 
them into. I had never seen 


or imagined anything like it, 
nor, I think, had most of the 
Japanese, for they shouted and 
laughed with glee like children. 
As for the seagulls, they must 
have been gorged to repletion 
some time ago, for numbers 
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of them were on the rocks near. 
by watching the scene with 
entire lack of interest. Fo 
about three hours this phe 
nomenon lasted, and by ten 
o’clock they had entirely dig. 
appeared. 

I believe that farther north 
the advent of these shoak 
of smelts is a yearly occurrence, 
but on our coast it was only 
occasional, and for some reason 
the Japanese regard it as an 
augury of a big run of salmon, 
Just what connection they 
can have with the salmon, 
which they precede by some 
weeks, it is difficult to im. 
agine; but I was in Kamchatka 
one year when the smelts did 
not appear, and the salmon 
catch that season was a total 
failure. 

The Skipper jokingly poob- 
poohed the virtue of this omen, 
and said you might just a 
well pretend to foretell the 
catch by the number of seals 
you saw about. The Japan 
ese, however, clearly believed 
in it, and I shouldn’t be sur 
prised if the Skipper did too, 
but he liked to indulge in 4 
bit of chaff, and as the Japai- 
ese took it in the right spirit 
they parted very good friends. 

Quaintly enough, two days 
after that numbers of seals 
appeared, coming apparently 
from the north. Now, when the 
salmon are “ running ” the seals 
hang about in large numbers 
in the vicinity of the riveh 
and at the ebb tide, when the 
fish heading into the rivers 
mouth are held up by the rush 
of water coming out, they 
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collect around the tide-rip 
over the bar and help them- 
selves to aS many fish as their 
appetite indicates for a nour- 
ishing meal. Blake, knowing 
this, again began to get anxious. 

“Looks like the free-lunch 
queue was linin’ up already, 
Oaptain,” he said. ‘Do you 
think them blame fish are 
comin’ early after all? ” 

But the Skipper stood by 
his dictum that there would be 
no fish near until the féte of 
Peter and Paul, and assured 
Blake that the arrival of the 
seals portended nothing. Blake 
gladly accepted this assurance 
and went back to his machines ; 
but a few days later—on the 
29th of June—our men made 
three pulls with their seine 
net and brought in a hundred 
and fifty red salmon, so he 
began to wonder if the Skipper 
was a poor prophet. However, 
none of the Japanese coast 
concessions to the northward 
had as yet reported any signs 
of fish, so he took fresh con- 
fidence from this, though the 
simple explanation of it prob- 
ably was that none of them 
had set their nets yet. This 
at any rate was the case 
at Sakita’s concession, where 
their cannery was, for I walked 
up there on the 4th of July 
and found that they had then 
only just put out their net, 
and had taken thirty-three sal- 
mon and one hair-seal as their 
first day’s catch. The seal had 
4 short shrift, for the Japanese 
bear a standing grudge against 
them for eating their salmon 
and tearing their nets. How- 
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ever, the seal steak that even- 
ing was very tasty. 

The setting of the Japanese 
nets is quite an interesting 
piece of work. Only one type 
is permitted at the coast con- 
cessions, namely the taté-ami, 
which is a form of floating 
trap-net. At the American 
and Canadian fisheries, and 
even on the Amur, they use 
a type of trap-net that is hung 
on a permanent framework set 
on stakes, but the Japanese 
net is entirely a temporary 
erection, and when removed 
no trace of it remains. It 
consists, briefly, of a long guide- 
net, set out approximately at 
right angles to the shore, with 
a pound-net at the end of it. 
The guide-net, which is not 
intended to catch fish, but 
simply to arrest their progress 
along the coast and deflect 
them towards the pound, has 
a mesh of about six or seven 
inches, whereas the pound, 
where the fish are to be actually 
caught and retained, has a 
mesh of about three inches. 
In setting up the guide-net, 
the first thing they do is to 
lay a floating dummy-line of 
stout string to mark the de- 
sired position ; then across this 
at right angles they proceed 
to lay their moorings. These 
consist of ropes which for per- 
haps a hundred feet on each 
side of the dummy-line are 
buoyed to float on the surface, 
while from the last buoy at 
each end they drop straight 
down to the bottom, to which 
they are anchored with straw 
bags filled with stones. These 
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moorings are set across the 
dummy-line at intervals along 
its whole length, until you get 
a system of floating rope moor- 
ings which may be likened to 
a series of “soccer” goal- 
posts set one in front of the 
other, the cross-bars being the 
buoyed portion that floats on 
the surface, while the posts 
are the two ends that are 
anchored to the sea-bottom. 
Along the centres of the cross- 
bars is the dummy-line, which 
in due course is replaced by 
a strong Manila rope, securely 
attached to the moorings, to 
which the net, well buoyed 
at the upper edge and weighted 
below, is finally hung. This 
guide-net may be of varying 
length, but the Russians used 
to set a legal limit which might 
not be exceeded. At the 
fishery to. which I am referring 
the guide-net was nearly three- 
quarters of a mile long. 

The pound-net crosses the 
extremity of the guide-net like 
the top of a capital T, and is 
a kind of floating box of net, 
perhaps thirty feet deep and 
about three hundred feet long 
by fifty wide. The moorings 
for this are similar to those 
for the guide-net but necessarily 
much stronger and more elab- 
orate, and result in a floating 
rectangle of Manila rope, in- 
side which the net is hung. 
Where the guide-net meets the 
pound the wall of the latter 
is opened inwards like double 
doors ajar at an angle of 
forty degrees, and through this 


opening the fish enter. In the 
“improved net ”’ or kairyd-ami 
the right and left portions 
of the pound-net are separated 
from the centre by two further 
such arrangements of “ half- 
open doors,’ providing, as it 
were, a central hall with a 
reception-room opening off it 
on either side, from which 
latter it is very difficult for the 
“guests”? to escape. This 
refinement, however, although 
@ very sound and reasonable 
one, was prohibited by the 
Russian fishery regulations. 
But in any form of taté-ami 
the scheme of moorings forms 
an entire system to itself, to 
which the net is simply ap- 
pended and can be removed 
at will. In fact, at one of the 
neighbouring concessions the 
net used to be taken in every 
night, for the salmon do not 
travel—and therefore do not 
enter the net—during the hours 
of darkness. 

The work of setting the net 
takes two or three days, and 
its completion is usually cele- 
brated by a little festival in 
some form or other, the occa- 
sion being called ami-oroshi. 
In this particular instance all 
work was stopped at eleven 
in the morning, and wrestling 
bouts were started in a speci- 
ally prepared ring enclosed 
in a wooden framework gaily 
decorated with red and white 
calico. By way of inducing 
the festive spirit the men were 
given a tot of saké,’ some 
cakes, and as much bota-mochi * 








1 Japanese rice wine. 


2 Balls of rice smeared with bean curd. 
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as they could eat. The prizes 
for the wrestling consisted of 
tenugui 4 and cigarettes. As 
the fishermen are very abste- 
mious folk many of them de- 
clined the saké, while others, 
having doubtless the germs of 
the commercial mind, accepted 
their tot and traded it with 
thirstier friends for cakes or 
cigarettes, with the result that 
the few thirsty ones did ex- 
ceedingly well, and some even 
managed to get mildly in- 
ebriated. 

It was during the course of 
these celebrations that I saw 
the most extraordinary sporting 
contest that I have ever wit- 
nessed. It arose in connection 
with the beaching of their 
fishing - boats — great, high- 
prowed, flat-bottomed, open 
sampans about fifty feet long 
—which, to be safe from storms, 
they run up on to the beach 
when not in use. This, of 
course, is normally done by 
the fishermen themselves. 
Thick wooden battens are laid 
at spaces up the beach, and 
then fifty or sixty fishermen, 
wading into the water, will get 
round the boat and bring her 
ashore with much singing and 
shouting, which, as they get 
her properly going, gives way 
to a rapid chorus of “ yass-soh ! 
yass-soh !”’ as they rush her, 
clattering over the runners, up 
the beach. There is a hearti- 
hess and swing about it that 
1s invigorating to watch, and 


there is no doubt that the men 
themselves enjoy it. It is 
therefore not difficult to under- 
stand that when the manage- 
ment decided to use a steam- 
winch for this work they felt 
that it was an encroachment 
on their prerogatives, and im- 
mediately evidenced a playful 
contempt for the winch. They 
jeered at the slow and laborious 
way in which, wheezing and 
clattering, it drew the boats 
ashore, until finally one day, 
losing patience with it, they 
surged round the boat in a 
heaving mass, and with a trium- 
phant ‘“ yass-soh!  yass-soh! 
yass-soh !”’ ran it up the beach 
at such a pace that the old 
steam-winch, racing and 
rattling, had all it could do 
to haul in the slack. This 
incident brought the feeling 
to a head. Something had to 
be done to decide who was 
master of the beach, so, of 
all the amazing notions, these 
stout fellows challenged the 
steam-winch to a tug-of-war ! 
Behold then on the afternoon 
of the ami-oroshi a cable laid 
from the winch across the 
beach and some sixty or seventy 
fishermen—a picturesque mass 
of colour in their clothes of red 
blanketing and their white and 
blue head-scarves—lined up to 
pit their weight and muscle 
against the machine. Of course, 
the event had been the subject 
of any amount of interested 
discussion, and each side found 





1 Japanese hand-towels, printed with an ornamental pattern, usually in black 
and blue. Every worker carries one, and generally wears it knotted round the 


head, 
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itself with vociferous sup- 
porters. On the whole the 
unskilled labourers seemed to 
favour the fishermen, while 
the mechanics and factory 
hands—doubtless on the prin- 
ciple of craft solidarity—were 
backing the winch. Well, when 
the word was given, and the 
fishermen, breaking into one 
of their hauling songs, started 
a mighty heave on the rope, 
it was quite natural that there 
should be a gathering of sup- 
porters round them shouting 
their encouragement. But 
when you saw a crowd of 
excited mechanics clapping, ges- 
ticulating, and shouting their 
exhortations at a deaf, dumb, 
and wheezy old steam-winch, 
you began really to appreciate 
that something novel was afoot. 
Of course, the contest did not 
last long, for in a very little 
time the fishermen began to 
realise that they were being 
hauled slowly but relentlessly 
up the beach. Their initial 
astonishment gradually gave 
place to amusement, and they 
finally abandoned the struggle 
with a good grace, and cheer- 
fully acknowledged their defeat. 
They were perhaps a trifle 
crestfallen, but they had learnt 
something of the power of 
machinery, and had thus ac- 
quired a new and somewhat 
wondering respect for the steam- 
winch. 
When I got back to Ozernoi 
that evening I found Blake in 
@ more confident mood. He 
had got the whole end-making 
line working pretty satisfac- 
torily, and hoped to start mak- 
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ing ends to-morrow. After 
that he would tackle the body- 
maker. Also I was able to 
tell him that at the next five 
concessions north of the big 
Japanese cannery they had 
caught no fish—that is to say, 
nothing in excess of three 
figures, which is negligible and 
meant that the run had not 
yet begun. And as the fish 
usually strike the coast from 
ten to fifteen miles north of 
the river and then work south- 
wards very slowly, it meant 
that he was sure at the least 
of two days’ grace. 

Other news I was told about 
the cannery was that they 
had had one case of spotted 
typhus, and that in conse 
quence Mr Sand, the eccentric 
old engineer of the Vladimir, 
had had his bunk removed out 
of the dormitory and set up 
in a large packing-case on the 
edge of the lagoon. He had 
had a window cut init and a 
curtain hung in front, and 
from this isolated lair defied 
the fell disease. 

It was really from about 
this point that Blake’s outlook 
began to change. On the 
seventh he was steadily making 
ends and had got nearly all 
his can-making line working 
satisfactorily, while all the news 
we had from our northem 
neighbours was that at the 
nearest concession they had 
found a lot of crabs in ther 
net, at Sakita’s cannery they 
had caught two hundred and 
sixty fish, while the concessions 
the other side of the Yavila 
river reported a haul of eleven 
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seals. Nothing much to put 
into cans! But, by the way, 
don’t think I’m trifling when 
I mention crabs, for these are 
not the kind your little boy 
brings home in his shrimping 
pail. The cannery had re- 
cently had one of their dinghies 
confiscated by the Kussian 
patrols for illicitly fishing for 
crabs, and their haul had con- 
sisted of thirty-six, the smallest 
of which measured two feet 
six and the largest three feet 
nine from tip to tip of their 
outstretched legs. What a dis- 
turbance a drove of these 
would create, for instance, on 
Brighton beach! Children 
screaming for mummy, and 
daddies forswearing alcohol ! 
But, as a matter of fact, 
properly dealt with the leg- 
meat of these crabs is very 
savoury, and in 1926 Japanese 
canneries ashore and afloat 
packed over five hundred thou- 
sand cases of this crabmeat, 
valued at a million and a half 
sterling, for shipment to Amer- 
ica, England, and elsewhere. 
So if any of you sniffed at my 
mentioning crabs I hope you 
will apologise. 

The seals, I am afraid, are 
of less commercial interest, but 
even they are not entirely 
valueless. They are, of course, 
only hair-seals, having strong 
hair of a yellowish- -silvery col- 
our with leopard-like spots ; but 
the Japanese used to dry their 
skins in the sun and take them 
back to Hakodate, where they 
would sell for five or six yen 
apiece, and were used for cover- 
ing trunks and suit-cases. 


On the 8th of July the 
Skipper sent his caviar packers 
to Sakita’s cannery with 
their tent and gear and a 
supply of barrels; for Boris- 
ovsky’s had contracted to buy 
all the Japanese company’s 
roes for preserving as red caviar. 
By this time Blake had his 
whole can-making line in pretty 
good trim, and was beginning 
to roll up his sleeves in a con- 
fident manner and wonder when 
them blame fish were comin’, 
The Skipper smiled indulgently 
upon him and said of his 
greater wisdom— 

“On @ tent’, my boy. You 
won't see any fish here before 
d’ tent’. Perhaps even Sakita 
won't get dem till den, which 
means d’ elevent’ here.” 

So Blake booked the tenth 
as the auspicious day, and 
swore to have a hundred thou- 
sand cans in hand. 

On the afternoon of the ninth 
the Skipper rode up to the 
Japanese cannery on the vil- 
lage pony to see how his 
caviar men were fixed up, and 
I walked there with him. (The 
Skipper regarded walking as 
an atavism.) While we were 
having tea—by which I mean 
simply the refreshment that 
was served to us at tea-time, 
which, however, consisted of 
Japanese rice-cakes and beer— 
Tsurono, the cannery manager, 
deftly obliterated a mosquito 
on the Skipper’s neck and 
said— 

‘““Abh! Ekiskewss me. Mos- 
siquito! I think fish come 
to-morrow.” 

The Skipper smiled good- 
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humouredly at the little smudge 
of crushed insect that the 
Japanese exhibited on his palm, 
and said— 

“*My frien’, we've had dat 
much mosquitoes at Ozernoi 
for a week widout any fish. 
Don’ you know dat d’ fish don’ 
come until dere’s enough mos- 
quitoes dat dey can hear dem 
buzein’ ?”’ 

The allusion here was to the 
local saying that the mos- 
quitoes and salmon usually 
come together. But, after all, 
@ few isolated buzzers were not 
** mosquitoes,” any more than 
a few hundred salmon were 
“ fish.”” For Kamchatka does 
these things on a grandiose 
scale, and when the fish or the 
mosquitoes have really arrived 
there is no mistaking it—par- 
ticularly the mosquitoes. 

Outside the window I noticed 
Zakhari, the brother-in-law of 
the starosta' of Yavina village, 
@ young Kamchadal with whom 
I had struck up a friendship the 
previous year, so I went out 
to speak to him. Zakhari was 
evidently feeling somewhat de- 
pressed. Apparently his sister, 
the starosta’s masterly wife, 
had arranged a marriage for 
him with a girl in the village 
named Yéléna, and things were 
not progressing smoothly. Feel- 
ing myself on difficult ground 
I turned the subject to fish, 
but all I could get out of him 
was that they would probably 
come in a few days, and he 
thought there would be plenty. 
Well, I was glad that at least 
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he could talk hopefully about 
fish, even if he could not about 
matrimony. 

When we got back to Ozernoj 
I gave Zakhari’s views to Blake, 
and found him unexpectedly 
grateful for the prospect of a 
further respite. He had started 
making cans that day, but 
found the air-tester passing 
leaky tins, so he had to stop. 
To-morrow he would have to 
work at the tester and get it 
right, but it meant that the 
tenth would see him with no 
reserve of cans. He got it 
working properly after spending 
most of the next day on it, and 
would seriously start making 
cans the day after. Mean- 
while, as it got very warm 
towards the evening, he and 
I took a stroll on the tundra to 
the north of the valley before 
supper to get some fresh air. 

We had not got very far on 
the tundra before Blake, after 
several vicious slaps at some- 
thing on the back of his neck, 
exclaimed— 

‘Say, what’s all this? Do 
I taste particular good to- 
night, or are they goin’ for you 
just the same ? ”’ 

As a matter of fact “ they” 
were going for me just the 
same, and I told him so; and 
before we had gone another 
hundred yards we realised that 
a significant event had occurred. 

The mosquitoes had come. 

Whether we had walked into 
them, or whether it just hap- 
pened that at that moment 
they rose out of the tundra, I 


or 
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do not know, but suddenly the 
air was full of them, dancing 
before our eyes, “ zizzing”’ in 
our ears, and settling in black 
aggressive Masses on our necks. 
Well, fresh air by itself is a 
very fine thing; but fresh 
air so impregnated with mos- 
quitoes that a strict vegetarian 
would hardly dare to breathe 
can have no attractions for 
any one, and in a very short 
time we were heading at a rapid 
pace for home. But before 
we turned in to the mess hut 
for supper, Blake hunted up 
his boiler-house man and told 
him he wanted steam on the 
engine at six to-morrow morn- 
ing. According to the local 
tradition mosquitoes meant fish, 
and fish required cans, and 
Blake hadn’t got any; so it 
was necessary to “‘ get a move 
on.” ; 

Next day Blake made sixteen 
thousand cans and the day 
following fifty-two thousand. 
That was the twelfth, the fes- 
tival of Peter and Paul—and 
still nothing had happened. 
Nothing, that is to say, except 
that it was Captain Brash- 
koff’s name day, which was 
celebrated in a way that led 
me to conclude that he was 
born under an alcoholic star ; 
but what I mean is, the fish 
did not come, which was the 
only event that really mattered 
to us at that time. 

Next morning on leaving the 
hut I walked into a little 
cloud of acrid smoke that was 
nising from a pan of fresh grass 
and weeds burning just out- 
side the door. This, I found, 


had been lit by the hazaika to 
keep the mosquitoes from enter- 
ing the house. At the cannery 
I found the Skipper with a 
long face debating with Blake 
the wisdom of making a large 
number of cans before we knew 
if the fish were coming. He 
said he had been fishing salmon 
in Kamchatka for eighteen 
years, during which time the 
run had entirely failed on 
two occasions; and his ex- 
perience was that if the fish 
didn’t come by the Peter and 
Paul it was no use expecting 
them. Dipping into my little 
stock of borrowed wisdom, I 
asked him if he knew what 
the temperature of the sea 
was. I had been looking up 
my notes of the previous year’s 
fishing at Sakita’s cannery and 
found that on the day that the 
run commenced the tempera- 
ture of the water at the net 
was 43° Fahrenheit, and that 
Takeshima of the Shokuryé 
Kaisha had told me this was 
invariably the case. So it 
seemed at least reasonable to 
argue that if the temperature 
of the sea had not yet reached 
43° it was premature to give 
up hope of getting fish. How- 
ever, the Skipper had never 
bothered about taking sea tem- 
peratures, and didn’t feel in- 
clined to start now; but if I 
could find a thermometer and 
had nothing better to do, he 
would lend me a kungasi to go 
out in and try my luck with 
it. As far as he was concerned, 
if the fish weren’t coming they 
weren’t, and no amount of 
playing about with a ther- 
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mometer could bring them. 
As, however, I had no ther- 
mometer and was feeling ener- 
getic, I chose the more laborious 
course of walking up to Sakita’s 
to see what their records 
showed. The air was thick 
with mosquitoes, but this time 
I took a black mosquito-net 
veil to hang over the brim of 
my hat and walked in comfort. 
I found that Sakita’s net read- 
ing that morning was 40°; but 
that with the milder weather 
that had set in they expected 
a rapid rise, and their manager 
commissioned me to tell the 
Skipper that he believed that 
the run would start in a few 
days. Meantime none of the 


concessions to the north had 
reported any fish. 

The Skipper affected to treat 
this forecast jokingly, but 


nevertheless agreed that Blake 
should continue making cans. 
He made fifty-five thousand ; 
and as all his machines were 
getting nicely settled down 
he was aiming for seventy 
thousand to-morrow.  ‘To- 
morrow came, and was the 
14th of July, and there were 
still no fish. The Skipper 
began to get fretful. His fish- 
conveyer across the river had 
been set up; he seemed at 
last to be free from the labour 
troubles that had been worry- 
ing him; he had a reserve of 
a hundred and twenty-three 
thousand cans, which would 
approach two hundred thou- 
sand by that evening—and he 
had no fish! He seemed to 
be getting restless, for about 
four in the afternoon he told 
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me he thought of running up 
to Sakita’s in the motor-boat 
to see how his caviar men 
were getting on, and would 
I like to come with him? [| 
didn’t see what could be worry- 
ing him about his caviar men, 
but was glad of the diversion, 
and as Williams, the canning 
expert, was getting bored to 
tears with inactivity and lack 
of chewing-gum we both ac- 
companied him. To me it 
was quite interesting to view 
the coast from the sea and note 
the reduction of the snow-banks 
along the beach and the fresh 
greenness of the hills, but the 
Skipper was continuously turn- 
ing his glance northward to- 
wards the point beyond which 
Sakita’s concession lay. Then, 
at last, when out on the sea 
off the point a tiny speck 
became visible that was Sak- 
ita’s net-boat, he fixed his gaze 
on that and never left it. Then 
after some time he began nod- 
ding his head slowly, and his 
eyebrows rose and he uttered 
a significant “‘ Um-hm !” 

It was evident that his keen 
eyes had detected something 
of interest, but, gaze as we 
would, Williams and I were 
unable to make it out. We 
could see the net-boat—in 
fact, as we got nearer it seemed 
as if there were two boats near 
together, both facing seaward. 
The sun was declining, and it 
tinted their high-pointed prows 
with red. There were a lot 
of men in them—perhaps that 
was what interested the Skip- 
per. Then a little later I saw 
something gleam faintly just 
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over the boat's gunnel—then 
again—something moving that 
caught the light. 

“Did you see dat?’ asked 
the Skipper without turning 
his gaze, “‘an’ dat? Don’ you 
know what dat is? ” 

I was about to hazard a 
guess, but he was impatient, 
and perhaps—as far as such a 
thing could stir in his big 
nature—just a little excited. 

“Fish! my poor biind 
friend,’ he said, somewhat 
witheringly. ‘‘ Dere’s another 
—look! Dey’re clearing deir 
net; dat’s what dat is. Dat’s 
salmon dey’re t’rowing into 
deir boat. D’ fish have come !”’ 

It was not the Skipper’s 
habit'{to speak at random, and 
I think that both Williams and 
myself felt a glow of excite- 
ment as our duller eyes, guided 
by his words, became able to 
discern what was happening. 
There was no doubt about it: 
they were clearing the net. 
The two boats were close to- 
gether with a hammock of net 
full of fish between them, and 
about fifteen red-coated fisher- 
men—even now their trium- 
phant fishing chant began to 
float across to us—were busily 
hooking the fish from the net 
into the boat with gafts. 

They are great fellows, these 
Hokkaido fishermen, extraordi- 
narily simple-minded, but fish- 
ing enthusiasts every one of 
them, and never happier than 
when they are taking a large 
catch.. The Skipper headed 
our launch towards the net, 
and Williams, who had never 
seen fishing on this side of 
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the Pacific, was full of interested 
questions. I gather that on 
the other side they “ brail” 
their traps by means of me- 
chanical hoists, but here the 
procedure was more pictur- 
esque, though doubtless slower. 
Across one end of the pound- 
net they have a fishing-boat 
moored, with the upper edge 
of the net lashed to her gunnel. 
We will call this the net-boat. 
The net-clearing crew, consist- 
ing of fifteen to twenty men, 
proceed in another boat to 
the opposite end of the pound, 
where they take up a similar 
position across the end of the 
net. Lying along the sides 
of the pound and running from 
end to end of it are two loose 
guy ropes; these are now 
picked up and passed over the 
bow and stern of the boat 
respectively, and by hauling 
on these guys the boat is made 
to advance along the pound 
broadside on. Meantime the 
main portion of the crew, stand- 
ing along the side of the boat, 
have fished up the bottom of 
the net and proceed to over- 
haul it hand over hand as the 
boat advances, letting the slack 
pass away under it. In this 
way, as the boat moves up 
the pound, the fish in it are 
driven up to the farther end 
towards the net-boat, until at 
last the two boats are close 
opposite to each other with 
the end of the pound-net hang- 
ing between them containing 
all the fish. 

The sight of the mass of fish 
as they are forced towards 
the surface has its immediate 
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effect on the songful tendencies 
of these light-hearted fisher- 
men. Breaking into a lively 
chorus they haul up the bag 
of net until the upper layers of 
fish are clear of the water, 
when their struggles and tail- 
flapping produce a _ peculiar 
splattering noise, suggestive— 
if you can imagine such a thing 
—of a heavy shower of pats 
of butter. This seems to cheer 
the fishermen immensely, and 
when the weight of the mass of 
fish prevents them from raising 
the net any farther, a number 
of them hold it there, while 
the others, armed with gaffs, 
proceed to hook the fish out 
and throw them into the boat. 


ANDANTE MAESTOSO 


Yé-ra- hé Yé - ra - hé 


This is done with plenty of 
briskness and enthusiasm, and 
—if the catch is a good one— 
to a jubilant chant of ‘ Atta-2)! 
Atia-atta-atia-20!” of which 
perhaps the best translation 
would be, ‘‘ Lots of ’em boys! 
Lots, lots, lots of ’em boys!” 

While this is being done, 
the main part of the pound: 
net, having dropped back into 
its normal position, is prob- 
ably refilling with fresh arrivals 
of salmon, so the process of 
clearing is repeated at inter- 
vals until the boat is full, 
when she is rowed away to 
the landing-stage with one of 
their quaint rowing - chants, 
such as— 


O - hé Ya-é-ra - 


88-88 88-88 88-88 


(Note.—The rowers hiss on every second and third beat. ) 


If you will try that over a 
few times in a gradual diminu- 
endo—as the boatfpasses out 
of earshot—and endeavour to 
picture the quaint high-prowed 


boat with its strange red- 
jacketed crew, the lonely placid 
northern waters, the low grey 
clouds and the snow-streaked 
shore, and perhaps a seal or 
two looking on, you may be 
able to catch a little of the 
fascination that I found in 
these haunting boat-songs of 
theirs. 

As we reached the net they 
had just finished clearing it, 
and the great fifty-feet sampan, 


her midships portion laden to 
the gunnel with salmon, started 
off for the shore. 

“Dat’s fish all right,” said 
the Skipper, as he turned our 
boat’s head in towards the 
landing - stage. ‘‘ Dat meams 
we're going to get some kind 
of @ run, anyway. Dey will 
reach d’ river some time t0- 
morrow; so to-morrow, Mr 
Williams, you will be able to 
take your coat off, an’ leave 
your quid o’ tobacco on @ 
window-sill, an’ start on some 
of dat work you been waitit’ 
for. An’ you better have 4 
good sleep to-night, because 
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maybe you won’t get much to- 
morrow night—not if dey comes 
to us on d’ afternoon tide.”’ 

At the landing-stage we found 
the wide deck partly covered 
with salmon from previous land- 
ings, and a gang of men sort- 
ing out the “reds” from the 
“pinks” or ‘“* humpbacks,”’ 
while others were loading the 
red fish into trucks for convey- 
ance up the little slope to the 
cannery. Near the landing- 
stage we found Tsurono super- 
intending the transfer to Matvei, 
Borisovsky’s foreman caviar- 
packer, of what we learnt was 
their first delivery of salmon- 
Toes. 
“ All well, Matvei?” asked 
the Skipper. 

“ All well, Ivan Alexandro- 
vich,” replied the foreman, 


smiling cheerfully as he indi- 


cated the line of kerosene tins 
full of roes. It was certainly 
remarkable to note how the 
arrival of the fish spread smiles 
around. Tsurono was beaming 
with satisfaction. 

“How’s that, Gordon-san,” 1 
he said to me in Japanese, 
“they have really come, eh ? 
Didn’t I tell you ?”’ 

Then he turned his smiles 
towards the Skipper, and 
essayed a little Anglo-Russian 
mixture at him. 

“Fish come horoshd,? eh, 
Captain-san ?” he said. 

“How many?” asked the 
Skipper. 

The Japanese waved a hand 
towards the landing-stage. 
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“Here six t’ousand over,” 
he said. 

** Oh—six t’ousand,” said the 
Skipper with a deprecating 
smile. Then, turning to me 
with a wink, he said, “‘ Tell him 
dat’s all right for his men to 
practise on; but six t’ousand 
salmon isn’t fish. When he 
catches sixteen t’ousand, den 
he can say he’s beginnin’ to 
get some fish. Tell him to 
wait till we begin. We'll show 
him what fish is.” 

The Japanese recognised 
readily enough that the Skipper 
was chaffing, and promptly 
threw back the gage by saying— 

“Tell the Captain-san that 
I will make a bet with him 
in foreign fashion.” He hesi- 
tated a@ moment, and his smile 
expanded self-consciously—he 
evidently felt that he was in- 
dulging in some real Western 
devilment. “I will bet him 
that our best day’s catch this 
season will beat his. How is 
that?” 

I translated. 

** Good,” said the Skipper. 
““ What's d’ stakes ? ”’ 

As a matter of fact, neither 
the Skipper nor Tsurono were 
betting men at all by nature, 
but were merely playing up to 
each other, so I guessed that 
the stakes would not be any- 
thing hair-raising. Moreover, 
in a practically virgin country 
like Kamchatka there isn’t any- 
thing much available that is 
worth betting for. Money was 
practically out of the question, 





1 An honorific, equivalent in this case to ** Mr.” 


2 « Well,” ‘ All right,” 
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as nobody brings any up there 
because there’s nothing to spend 
it on. Finally, after some 
cogitation, Tsurono thought he 
would like a small keg of red 
caviar, while the Skipper re- 
marked that that beer the 
other afternoon was pretty 
good; how about a case of 
that? So the stakes were 
set at a keg of caviar against 
a case of Japanese beer. 

This weighty agreement hav- 
ing been concluded, the Skipper 
announced that it was time 
for us to return ; and, declining 
Tsurono’s pressing invitation 
to take a little refreshment, he 
made his farewells. As we 
stepped into the boat he asked 
Tsurono, as though jokingly, 
whether he had had the sea 
nice and warm for the fish 
when they came. The Japan- 
ese smiled and looked at me. 

“ Forty-two last night; forty- 
two again early this morning ; 
forty-four at noon,” he said. 
“The fish started filling the 
net early in the afternoon.” 

I translated to the Skipper, 
whose only comment was, 
“H’m. Looks like I'll have to 
bring a bath t’ermometer wid 
me nex’ year.” And with that 
we departed homewards. As 
we pushed off I asked him if he 
hadn’t wanted to see his caviar 
men about something. 

“ Oh, I seen dem,” he replied. 
“Didn’ you see me talkin’ to 
Matvei ? ”’ 

He had seen them! “ All 
well, Matvei?’ ‘ All well, 
Ivan Alexandrovich.” Was 
that the interview he had 
come five miles for? You old 
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humbug, Skipper! Either some 
uncanny instinct had told him 
the fish were coming and he 
wanted to make sure; or else 
in spite of all his scoffing he 
had begun to take an interest 
in the Japanese observations 
of sea temperatures. But would 
he admit it? Not likely. Only 
next year he would probably 
bring a thermometer up with 
him. 

It was nearly supper - time 
when we got back, and we 
found Blake standing in front 
of the mess hut waiting for 
us, with an expression on his 
face as if he had chased all 
troubles out of Kamchatka and 
was satisfied with the achieve- 
ment. 

“* Well,” said the Skipper as 
we came up, “any cans to- 
day ?”’ 

** Sixty-seven thousand,” said 
Blake quietly. 

“Sixty - seven t’ousand!” 
echoed the Skipper with grati- 
fied surprise. ‘Good boy! 
Full speed all d’ time, eh? 
What stock you‘got now, den?” 

** A hundred and ninety thou- 
sand,” said Blake, ‘an’ all 
the machines settled down that 
comfortable they almost lean 
against you and purr when you 
go past.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” said the 
Skipper, ‘“‘ because we got @ 
fish.” 

It took a little time to con- 
vince Blake that the Skipper 
was not joking, but when our 
united assurances had succeeded 
in persuading him that the fish 
had actually reached Sakita’s 
and should be entering the 
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river to-morrow his content- 
ment became—to use a favour- 
ite phrase of his own—a hun- 
dred per cent effective. A 
good reserve of cans, machines 
working to perfection, and the 
run of fish assured—what more 
could a keen young cannery 
engineer require ? In fact, con- 
tentment glowed on all faces 
at supper that evening, and 
at the Skipper’s suggestion this 
glow was given tangible pres- 
ence by a tot of brandy all 
round in honour of the fish’s 
arrival, following which the 
party broke up early in antici- 
pation of a long day on the 
morrow. 

Next morning both the vil- 
lagers and the cannery crews 
were out early with their nets, 
but nothing of importance was 
taken in the forenoon, the com- 


bined catch amounting to about 


fifteen hundred fish. Mean- 
time our Japanese carpenter, 
Ikeda, had announced the re- 
ceipt of a message from Sakita’s 
that their total catch on the 
previous day had amounted to 
nine thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six. Not a big figure to 
beat for a start, as the Skipper 
said. Then, early in the after- 
noon, the villagers suddenly 
took a haul of over two thou- 
sand, and a little later on our 
own men, working farther up 
on the other side, sent word of 
@ similar catch, and from then 
until dusk good hauls continued 
to be taken by both crews. 
And so at last, justifying the 
portents brought to us by their 
teputed harbingers the smelts 
and the mosquitoes, the salmon 
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came to the river. Silently— 
almost invisibly, except for an 
occasional leap as they met 
the current of fresh water out- 
side the bar, and now and then 
a dark gliding fin when they 
reached the river’s quiet back- 
waters—they came to fulfil the 
mysterious destiny that Nature 
has ordained for them. For 
these fish, spawned in the 
sweet waters of lake and stream, 
find themselves at a very early 
age impelled by some resistless 
impulse to seek the sea. So, 
from mere and backwater and 
mountain pool, as soon as they 
have strength to go, they head 
down for the main river, en- 
joying a final gambol there 
before they sally forth into the 
wide salt sea, there to vanish 
utterly from man’s ken for 
as Many years as it may take, 
according to their species, to 
bring them to maturity. Where- 
upon once more Nature lays 
upon them her behest, and they 
return towards the land, play- 
ing awhile in the river-sweet- 
ened waters along the coast 
and at last heading back into 
the river that gave them birth. 
Here again they may sport 
awhile in lagoon and _ back- 
water, but not for long; for 
now their cycle nears its end, 
and henceforward renouncing 
all food, they must set them- 
selves to win their way up- 
stream, each to his destined 
mating-place according to his 
kind—the patrician reds to 
their lakes, the dog-salmon to 
the lazy river-shallows, and the 
valiant little “‘ humpbacks ” to 
the rushing mountain brooks. 
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Here in due course they con- 
summate their mating, plant- 
ing their spawn in some shel- 
tered backwater; and so, their 
cycle thus completed, their des- 
tiny fulfilled, they die. From 
the moment that they are 
spawned they are a prey to 
numerous enemies, so that many 
of the eggs are never hatched, 
and many of the young fish 
fail to reach the sea. Then, 
when as fully grown salmon 
they return to seek their moun- 
tain streams again, they find 
nets spread for them all along 
the coast, and if they escape 
these there are seals waiting 
for them at the river’s mouth 
and more nets in the river. 
Finally when, having won 


safely past all of these, they 
settle down in the shallows for 
their mating, they are liable 


suddenly to find themselves 
whisked out on the bank by 
the nimble fore-paw of a bear, 
who then proceeds to make a 
meal of them. All these things 
considered, it cannot be much 
fun to be a salmon. 

When the nets were finally 
taken ashore that first evening 
the total catch was over twelve 
thousand fish. The old salting- 
shed, where the cleaning 
benches were installed, immedi- 
ately became a scene of great 
activity, a large gang of men 
working late into the night to 
prepare the fish for canning. In 
view of the lazy and trouble- 
some type of fellows these were, 
I was surprised’to find that this 
sudden rush of work inspired 
them*to"song. And it was sing- 
ing of a kind that was worth 
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listening to: no vulgur music- 
hall refrains, but strange elusive 
melodies, sung by a good solo 
voice—a tenor usually,—into 
whose singing unexpectedly the 
whole full- throated chorus 
would suddenly drift, and then 
in a few bars as suddenly die 
away, leaving the tenor voice 
still floating on. I have heard 
them singing like this at their 
work, at their merry-makings, 
and later when they wer 
marching to the War, and have 
always felt the spell of its exotic 
charm, which seemed in a way 
to typify their own tempera- 
mental and unstable natures, 
What a lot of beautiful things 
we would miss in this world if 
we all had good solid w- 
emotional natures and _ well- 
ordered and disciplined minds! 

Of course a catch of twelve 
thousand fish was nothing 
wonderful—even though it did 
beat our friend Sakita’s first 
day,—but with the crowd of 
unskilled hands the Skipper had 
at his disposal it was more than 
he required ‘‘ to practise on,” 
and that evening and all the 
next day he and Williams had 
an extremely busy time teach- 
ing men how to clean and pre 
pare salmon and fill cans. How- 
ever, the Russian workmai, 
with all his failings, has im- 
telligence; moreover, he appears 
to have a certain pride of craft, 
for one of the men at the filling: 
benches was set upon and 
pummelled by his mates one 
day for putting a lot of scraps 
and tail-pieces into a can by 
way of a joke. 

With the advent of the fish, 
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all the tension of expectation 
and uncertainty was removed, 
and as the run, although by no 
means a big one, was thereafter 
steadily maintained, we began 
from that time to settle down 
to the steady routine of cannery 
work. The daily number of fish 
caught, of cans packed, and of 
fresh cans made became for us 
the subjects of our most vital 
interest, while “‘ fish,” already 
the topic of most of our con- 
versation, now became also the 
main staple of our diet. And of 
course “fish” simply meant 
salmon ; there were plenty of 
other kinds of fish up there, 
but the salmon were the only 
ones that mattered. 

As the run developed the 
catches of fish grew larger, and 
now Sakita’s, now ourselves 
would be ahead with the biggest 
day’s haul. On the west coast, 
where the run usually spreads 
over four weeks, the daily 
catches are never large as com- 
pared with the great Kam- 
chatka river on the east side, 
where they get an immense run 
of fish all concentrated into a 
matter of about ten days. In 
that short space of time the few 
fisheries at the Kamchatka river 
catch more red fish than the 
Whole west coast takes in a 
month, so necessarily the figures 
for the west coast must appear 
modest. Thus when Sakita’s 
announced to us one morning a 
catch of twenty-six thousand 
the previous day we thought it 
Was @ very fine figure, and I 
Walked up there to have a look 
at the way in which the cannery 
Was coping with it. 
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I found there a scene of 
considerable activity and organ- 
isation, for with their single line 
of machinery they had to work 
at maximum capacity in order 
to deal with such a volume of 
fish. For although the figure 
may not be large as fisheries go, 
twenty-six thousand salmon 
when spread out for handling 
looks quite a lot. Fish seemed 
everywhere. The deck of the 
landing-stage was buried under 
masses of them. On the beach 
two or three gangs of fishermen 
were rough-salting humpback 
into large snowy stacks, from 
the net a sampan was coming 
in full to the gunnel with a fresh 
haul, and up the slope to the 
cannery a steady stream of fish 
was being conveyed. At the 
entrance to the cannery was 
erected the great ‘‘ iron Chink,” 
a most ingeniously contrived 
American machine that seizes 
up the fish as they are fed into 
it, lops off their heads and fins, 
slits them open, eviscerates 
them, and finally washes them 
out with water and a brush. 
In America this work used 
formerly to be done by Chinese, 
familiarly known there as 
“‘ Chinks,” from which fact the 
machine derives its name. 

On leaving the “‘ Chink ” the 
fish were really ready for can- 
ning, but the Japanese, being 
fastidious, put them through a 
further hand-washing. Then 
they were passed to the “ fish- 
cutter,’ which sliced them up 
into sections of the correct 
length to fit the cans, and from 
there these slices were distri- 
buted on trays to the filling- 
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benches. Meanwhile other 
attendants brought to these 
benches tray-loads of cans, 
neatly arranged in rows and 
each can containing its correct 
measure of fine salt, so that all 
the fillers had to do was to go 
on steadily putting raw fish into 
tins—for raw salmon and fine 
salt are the sole ingredients 
that go to make “tinned sal- 
mon.” Of course, filling cans 
neatly and quickly needs some 
skill, but most of their men were 
already adept at it and the work 
went on at a great pace. In fact 
it was here—where it was most 
needed—that their organisa- 
tion was at its highest, and the 
can-filling room was a model 
of efficiency and cleanliness. 
Every worker in this depart- 
ment was equipped with a clean 
apron and clean white cotton 
gloves at the commencement of 
each shift—and as they were 
working right through the 
twenty-four hours in four six- 
hour shifts this meant that they 
had to keep a busy laundry 
staff going as well. 

From the filling-benches the 
cans were placed on a continu- 
ous belt that conveyed them 
through the weighing-machine 
—an amusing little machine 
with two alert outstretched 
arms, like a Rugby full-back, 
which deftly intercepted any 
cans that were under weight 
and threw them out to be 
corrected. From here they 
passed on to the “ clincher,” 
that clinched the lids loosely on 
to them and then delivered 
them into the ‘ exhaust-box.” 
Inside this machine they circu- 
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lated for about fifteen minutes 
in a bath of steam, the heat of 
which “exhausts” or rather 
“expels ” all the air from them, 
following which, on emerging, 
the lids are hermetically closed 
down. In the days of the old 
soldered tins this operation 
was effected by cooking the 
sealed tins for a time and then 
pricking the lids. From this 
perforation a jet of air and 
liquid would squirt out, follow- 
ing which the hole would be 
closed by a dab of solder. This 
was not only slow, but it was 
objectionable in that it was 
impossible to prevent some of 
the solder or flux from entering 
the can. Nowadays there are 
machines which exhaust and 
close the cans in one instan- 
taneous operation, by working 
in a vacuum. 

After closing, the cans were 
washed in a lye bath, following 
which they would be loaded on 
great iron trays and these trays 
would be piled on trucks, and 
four such trucks, carrying al 
together about three thousand 
one-pound tins, would be ru 
into one of the great sted 
‘retorts’ where they would 
remain for a couple of hours 
cooking in steam. After that all 
that was left to do was to cool 
and lacquer them and pack 
them into cases. 

But with all their skill and 
organisation the Japanese were 
still hard put to it to keep pace 
with the stream of fish, so they 
tried to devise storage schemes 
for keeping the salmon fresh 
until they were ready for them. 
One of these was a waku, OF 
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“eage,” consisting of a net 
hung, bag-like, under one of 
their great fishing sampans, into 
which surplus fish were put 
while still alive, so that they 
could swim about in their own 
element; and another was a 
cold-storage house, where the 
fish, after being cleaned, were 
spread out on shelves covered 
with snow. Neither device, 
however, was satisfactory, for 
the fish in the waku exhausted 
themselves trying to escape, 
while the snow-house failed to 
preserve in the others that ab- 
solute freshness that is essential. 
The only solution, therefore, was 
to rough-salt anything that 
they were unable to can. All 
that is required for this is a 
supply of mats, a trestle table, 
a few knives, and a large 
quantity of coarse salt. The fish 
are cut open and cleaned and 
their gills are removed—all of 
which can be done with a few 
strokes of a knife. Then, with- 
out further ado—without even 
washing—salt is roughly thrown 
into the belly and gills and they 
are piled neatly in stacks about 
ten feet square on a carpet of 
mats on the open beach. There 
salt is liberally sifted over them, 
and after about every six layers 
of fish a layer of mats is inserted, 
overlapping well at the edges, 
until finally a pyramid of sal- 
mon about eight feet high is 
produced, entirely encased in 
mats. Thus they were left, 
Urespective of the weather, 
until the time came to ship 
them to Japan, the procedure 
then simply being to break 
down the stacks and throw the 


fish—which have by then be- 
come quite hard—into the hold 
of the ship in bulk. Doubtless 
the method may appear rough, 
dirty, and unattractive, but it 
is probably the quickest and 
cheapest known means of pre- 
serving food in large quantities 
without mechanical aid, and its 
product after several months is 
perfectly wholesome and palat- 
able. Whole steamer-loads of 
fish treated in this way used to 
be shipped down to Hakodate, 
where they found a ready 
market for consumption in 
Japan, and also for tranship- 
ment to China. 

The Japanese do very little 
concerted work without some 
kind of a chant, but in the case 
of salmon-salting this chant 
consists solely in the syllables 
ya-to-ya-ré, endlessly, mechani- 
cally, monotonously repeated. 
It is like some kind of magic 
abracadabra with which to 
charm themselves against fa- 
tigue, for they do not pretend to 
work in time with it, but all the 
participants in the work, as if 
under some kind of obsession, 
keep on repeating mechani- 
cally, vacantly, senselessly : 
“*Va-to-ya-ré, ya-to-ya-ré.” But 
senseless as it may seem, I have 
been assured that this chant 
enables the men to keep work- 
ing for extraordinary periods 
without rest. In fact, my in- 
formant even went as far as 
to assert that once on the Amur 
River, having made a catch 
of one hundred and twenty 
thousand dog salmon in one 
day, they were able to keep 
their salters working for three 
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whole days and nights without 
rest, by means of this magic 
ya-to-ya-ré, strengthened by 
having a man beating the time 
to it on an empty tin, and thus 
succeeded in salting all this 
vast mass of fish before it 
started to deteriorate. I do not 
know how far your credulity 
will stretch, but I confess that 
this statement put mine to a 
considerable strain; so I pass 
it on to you with all reserve, 
leaving you to deal with it as 
you feel able. 

I got so absorbed in watching 
all the various activities of 
Sakita’s people that I finally 
decided to stay the night there, 
and then saw the same work 
proceeding by electric light and 
acetylene flare. An incidental 
attraction at Sakita’s, I may 
add, was a very fine steam- 
heated bath—a thing for which 
my log-cabin possessed but a 
very poor substitute. 

Returning to the river next 
day I found that our folks also 
were experiencing a bumper 
catch. All round the northern 
side of the river mouth and for 
a@ mile or more out to sea the 
fish were leaping in great 
quantities, and in the back- 
waters of the lagoon whole 
shoals of protruding fins could 
be seen where the fish were bask- 
ing. By that time, however, 
we were approaching the spring 
tides, and the rush of water in 
the river during the ebb was so 
great that it was impossible to 
operate the nets, and our fishing 
was thus restricted to the hours 
when the tide was at the flood 
—which perhaps accounted for 
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our not being able to equal our 
Japanese friends’ record catch, 
However, some days later we 
received an unexpected windfall 
which put us to the fore again. 

We had been having a mod- 
erate catch of red that day, 
with a rather large admixture 
of humpback. In the afternoon 
I was strolling along the south 
shore of the lagoon with the 
Skipper, talking about the in- 
evitable topic of “fish,” when, 
raising my eyes, I saw some- 
thing that caught and riveted 
my attention. It was as if that 
corner of the lagoon was full of 
floating seaweed, the protrud- 
ing leaves of which broke and 
darkened the glassy surface of 
the water—but as I looked I 
found that the seaweed moved. 
Now, in the matter of the 
Skipper’s bet with Tsurono, I 
felt somehow that I was re 
garded as a neutral, not working 
for either side—possibly for the 
reason that my principals had 
an equal financial interest in 
each concern. But this was al 
occasion when it was difficult 
to keep silent, so I am afraid 
I dodged my neutrality in 4 
somewhat dubious manner. 

‘ Look here, Skipper,” I said, 
“as a nautical man, can you 
tell me how all that seaweed 
could drift in here against the 
flow of the river ? ”’ 

The Skipper glanced up, and 
as he looked his eyes di 
and his eyebrows rose, and he 
fetched me a clap on the back 
that nearly sent me into the 
lagoon. 

“Holy Jupiter!” he & 
claimed. ‘‘ Jus’ look at dat! 
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Mother! Where are dose 
nets?’ And the next moment 
he was loping off across the 
gand-dunes at a pace I had 
never seen the Skipper exert 
himself to before. 

About half an hour later 
I saw a kungasi approaching 
with the Skipper standing in the 
bow directing it. It proved to 
be the villagers with their seine 
net, which, skilfully and quietly, 
they proceeded to cast around 
that great shoal of basking 
fish—for that, of course, is 
what the mass of “‘ seaweed ” 
really was. I had heard the 
Skipper and others, in speaking 
of previous record catches, state 
that the river had been so thick 
with fish that you could hardly 
row @ boat through them, and 
had regarded this as pictur- 
esque exaggeration. But as this 
basking shoal began to feel the 
net closing in around them and 
those on the fringe darted in 
affright towards the centre, 
stirring the whole mass into 
startled animation, I realised 
how near the truth such a 
statement could be; for the 
water was almost solid with 
frightened struggling fish, dart- 
ing, leaping, swerving in droves, 
churning the water into a 
flurry. It took a very long time 
to clear that net, for five 
kungasi loads were taken from 
it, and the Skipper reported 
the haul to me as twenty-one 
thousand fish from that one 
cast. Unfortunately they were 
only humpbacks, which are not 
very valuable commercially and 
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we already had too many of 
them, but they are better than 
nothing, and as they helped to 
swell our day’s total well be- 
yond Sakita’s record of twenty- 
six thousand we took what 
solace we could from that. 

Tsurono, when he heard of 
it, waxed playfully sarcastic 
about the heavy proportion 
of humpback in our “record 
catch,” and suggested that 
humpback should only be 
allowed to score in propor- 
tion to their market value, 
in which case our bumper 
catch would only figure at 
about half the value of theirs 
—which was not far wrong. 
This idea the Skipper stoutly 
rejected, maintaining that all 
our fish ought to count double 
because we actually caught 
them, whereas all the Japanese 
did was to hang up a net 
into which the fish swam and 
surrendered themselves. 

“Tt’s like d’ English chil- 
dren hangin’ up deir stockin’s 
at Christmas for Santa Claus 
to fill,” he protested. 

However, the whole subject 
of the bet was abruptly ter- 
minated a little time later by 
an unlooked-for incident. 

The concessions along our 
coast had recently been visited 
by the patrol-vessel Commandor 
Bering—a smart little grey- 
painted steam yacht—having 
on board a young and am- 
bitious chinovnik' who was 
making a tour of inspection 
on behalf of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries. She had spent 
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the night at anchor off our 
concession and several of us 
had dined aboard, and on the 
next morning she had gone on 
up to Sakita’s, where, appar- 
ently, she had surprised one 
of their boats transporting fish 
from one of their outlying 
concessions — for Sakita had 
three—to the cannery, as the 
run had been dwindling of late, 
and the catches were not large 
enough to keep the cannery 
going. Well, in the official 
eye, to transport fish from one 
concession to another in boats 
was equivalent to engaging 
in coasting traffic, which was 
rigidly restricted by law to 
vessels flying the Russian flag. 
Perhaps this was rather a fine 
technical point, as Sakita was 
only moving his own fish and 
not carrying freight ; however, 
what’s the point of being a 
chinovomik if you're going to 
neglect technicalities? This 
one in any case did not in- 
tend to do so, for he fined them 
for the infringement, and then, 
to show his fair sport, grac- 
iously gave them permission 
to transport their fish in future. 
Meantime, however, this meant 
that Sakita’s had been fined 
twice for infringements of the 
regulations that season—once 
for fishing crabs and once for 
engaging in coast traffic,—and, 
according to the conditions 
under which the concessions 
were leased, three such in- 
fringements would entitle the 
Department of State Property 
to cancel the lease. Sakita’s 
concession therefore had now 
just one more “life.” 
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A few days after this ing- 
dent the Skipper and I had 
gone up there after lunch ip 
the motor-boat to arrange about 
taking away the pack of caviar, 
We found them having an 
unexpectedly good catch— a 
kind of final “ spurt,’ for the 
season was drawing to a close, 
—and as we were taking tea 
in the office with several of 
the Japanese staff, Tsurono 
was boasting that after all he 
would now be able to win the 
bet. Suddenly one of the party 
drew attention to a little 
smudge of smoke over the sea 
beyond the north point. 

Several pairs of glasses were 
quickly produced, and the Jap- 
anese, passing them from one 
to another, all busied them- 
selves with conjectures as to 
what steamer it could be. No 
one, however, could think of 
any small steamer that was 
expected to be about the coast 
at that time, so finally a glass 
was handed to the Skipper. 
He gazed through it steadily 
for a few moments, then— 

* Dat’s d’ Commandor Ber- 
ing,” he said casually, handing 
the glasses back. 

The effect of this remark on 
the Japanese was extraordinary. 
They were like a crowd of 
youngsters picnicking around 4 
““No Trespassers”’ sign when 
somebody tells them the far 
mer’s coming. 

“The Captain-san must be 
wrong,” said Tsurono to mé 
anxiously. ‘‘ The chinovnik told 
us he was going right up t 
the Palana River and would 
not be back for a fortnight.” 
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But the Skipper merely shook 
his head and smiled. 

“Dat’s d’ Commandor Bering 
all right—grey paint, fiddle 
pow, an’ rakish rig—you can’t 
mistake her. An’ you can tell 
him she’s comin’ straight for 
his net wid a bone in her 
teeth.” 

My translation of this an- 
nouncement seemed to spread 
a definite pall of gloom over 
the entire Japanese assembly. 
A rapid conference was held, 
following which a man darted 
outside, and a moment later 
we saw him through the window 
frantically waving a red flag in 
the direction of the net-boat. 

“What’s d’ matter wid 
him?” asked the Skipper of 
Tsurono. 

Tsurono replied nervously 
that he was just practising. 
He was signalling to the net- 
boat to ask if they wanted the 
net cleared. The Skipper gazed 
out towards the net and smiled 
quaintly. 

I drew Tsurono aside and 
asked him in Japanese what 
was the matter. Tsurono told 
me. It was simply that they 
thought the chinovnik had really 
gone for a fortnight and they 
Were using a kairyo-ami. If 
he caught them with that it 
would be their third default, 
and their concession could be 
closed. If the men in the net- 
boat saw the signal it would 
be all right, but otherwise 
they could hardly hope to 
escape; they couldn’t possibly 
tow the three-quarters of a 
mile to the net before the 
Bering got there, and they 
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had no motor-boat. Why not 
borrow the Captain’s? I sug- 
gested. He was afraid to, he 
replied, a little dubiously. 
Wouldn’t the Captain feel that 
they had been cheating him 
over the bet as well, with 
their illicit style of net? More- 
over, he had heard that Boris- 
ovsky’s were thinking of put- 
ting up a cannery at the river. 
Wasn’t the Captain likely to 
think that if their concession 
was closed he might be able 
to buy one cheaply ? 

At this point the man with 
the flag came in with a long 
face and said the men at the 
net must be asleep, for he 
could get no sign from them. 
The gloom over the assembly 
deepened. I looked out: the 
Bering was now not more than 
a mile and a half from the net, 
and, as the Skipper had said, 
was heading straight for it, 
apparently at full steam, belch- 
ing forth volumes of black 
smoke and throwing off a bar 
of white spray from her fore- 
foot. The situation was clearly 
becoming critical. 

Then the Skipper’s voice 
broke in casually, telling me 
that he proposed to go out 
and meet the Bering in the 
motor-boat, and that we per- 
haps might get a lift in her 
down to the river; did I 
think any of the Japanese 
would like to come out? The 
effect on Tsurono of this in- 
vitation was magical. A beam- 
ing smile transfigured and en- 
veloped his whole countenance. 
Oh, yes, he would like very 
much. We would go at once, 
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eh? He would send some one 
down to find the Captain- 
san’s mechanic and tell him to 
start the engine—yes? And 
might he bring Murai Sendo, 
his head fisherman ? 

It did not take us long to get 
down to the beach, but by that 
time the mechanic, who had 
been taking a stroll, was already 
being politely hustled back to 
the launch by two bowing and 
voluble young Japanese, and a 
few moments later we were 
travelling swiftly out towards 
the net. Murai Sendo, keen- 
eyed and calm, stood in the 
bow, and the rest of us sat aft— 
Tsurono nervous and restless, 
but all of us watching the net- 
boat and the yacht, which was 
now only half a mile the other 
side of it. Suddenly something 
—possibly the noise of our 
motor—seemed to awaken the 
sleepers on the net-boat, for 
they began to stir, and at that 
moment Murai Sendo let loose 
a stream of Japanese in a 
thundering typhoon of a voice. 
It had immediate effect, for the 
two men leapt up and, after one 
swift glance at the approaching 
patrol-ship, they started heav- 
ing on the guy-ropes, bringing 
their boat gradually across the 
middle of the pound. There 
was then some manipulation 
of ropes that I could not 
follow, and they had worked 
their boat to the far end of the 
net just as we from the one side 
and the Bering from the other 
arrived opposite to it. And not 
@ sign was visible of the for- 
bidden partitions that form 
the kairy0-ami. Murai Sendo 
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glanced round with just the 
twinkle of a smile in his eye, 
and Tsurono leant back and 
exhaled a chestful of breath in 
the undisguised intensity of his 
relief. But the Skipper ap. 
peared to notice nothing, and 
steered straight past the net 
to the Bering, already coming 
to anchor a bare fifty yards 
the other side of it. 

We went on board and were 
offered light refreshment; but 
we were not encouraged to stay 
long, nor did the Skipper and I 
get our passage to the river, for 
we were told the ship was going 
north again next morning. Not 
a word was said to any one 
about the net and no attention 
appeared to be paid to it; but 
the zealous young chinovnik did 
not seem in a happy temper. 
So after a very brief visit we 
landed our Japanese friends and 
plugged off home in our humble 
motor-boat. 

The Skipper was silent fora 
time as we settled down to ou 
course ; then he broke into a 
chuckle and said— 

** Dey was in a devil of a stew 
about deir ol’ kairy0-ami, wasn't 
dey?” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, Skipper,” I asked, 
“what do you, as @ rive 
fisherman, know about kairyé- 
ami, anyway ¢ ” 

“What do I know about 
kairyo-ami %”’ he echoed scori- 
fully. ‘‘ What do I know about 
fishin’? Haven’t I been eigh 
teen years in Kamchatka! 
Am I blind an’ deaf?” 

“Well, in any case,” I said, 
“it was very decent of you 
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to help Tsurono out. He was 
scared stiff of losing his con- 
cession, but scared also of 
telling you in case you should 
feel he had been cheating you 
over the bet.” 

“ My frien’,” said the Skipper, 

ing me with a quizzical 
eye, “do you know why we are 
all up in Kamchatka ? ” 

“ Well—to catch fish,’ I haz- 
arded. 

“ Jus’ so,”’ he replied. “‘ Not 
to make nice polite bets wid 
each odder, but to catch as 
many fish as we can to pay for 
d@ money our owners’ been 
spendin’ on ships an’ men an’ 
machines an’ tinplate an’ salt. 
Av if Tsurono’s way of catchin’ 
fish don’t agree wid d’ chinov- 
mik’s ideas it’s proper courtesy 
to a chinovnik not to do it 
while he’s aroun’. But when he 
isn’t dere it’s Tsurono’s duty to 
his owners to get busy an’ 
catch fish.” 

“ After all, you know, fishin’ 
is fishin’ wherever you do it. 
When I was workin’ on d’ 
Nort’ Sea I used to meet nice 
rich young Englishmen goin’ 
off to Norway to fish jus’ 
because dey got not’ing better 
to do. Now dem fellers used 
sometimes to tell me stories 
about t’ings what I bet dey 
never done, whereas up here we 
sometimes does t’ings what we 
hever tells stories about. It’s 
@ same principle on’y workin’ 
backwards.” 
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“ Talkin’ about bettin’,”’ he 
resumed after a pause, “I’m 
ready to bet you Tsurono 
sends me a case of beer to- 
morrow.” 

He not only sent a case of 
beer, but also a box of Japanese 
cakes and a very polite and 
tactfully worded note. Some- 
what to my surprise, the Skip- 
per gave instructions for a 
keg of caviar and a box of 
Russian cigarettes to be sent 
to Tsurono. 

“* What's that for ? ’ I asked. 
“You won the bet fairly enough, 
didn’t you? ” 

‘““Maybe—maybe not,” re- 
plied the Skipper enigmati- 
cally. ‘‘ Anyway, he hasn’t tol’ 
me what his yesterday’s catch 
was. 

** But dere’s someting much 
more important in Kamchatka 
dan winnin’ bets, my frien’, 
an’ dat is to keep everybody 
feelin’ nice an’ comfortable. I 
spotted Tsurono yesterday wid 
a kairyo-ami; but you never 
hear of anybody comin’ down 
here spottin’ how long my nets 
is, an’ how far up d’ river I 
takes dem, do you? No. Dat’s 
because I takes d’ trouble to 
keep my eyes open an’ my 
mout’ shut, an’ make every- 
body feel as happy an’ comfort- 
able as I can. You see what 
a nice friendly business fishin’ 
is when you understan’ it 
properly ? ”’ 

I saw and nodded. 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


THE reminiscences of Prince 
Lichnowsky are the record of 
a tragedy. Few men in the 
Prince’s position suffered more 
bitterly than he did in the 
European War. All that he 
had worked for was wantonly 
shattered before his eyes. It 
was his misfortune to believe 
in Germany and to believe in 
peace, and in spite of his loyal 
endeavours to avert disaster he 
saw his country slide helpless 
and hopeless into ruin and 
defeat. Wisely is his book 
called ‘ Heading for the Abyss.’ 
If he does not charge Germany’s 
“so-called statesmen” with 
wanting war in July 1914, as 
he should, he brings the still 
heavier charge against them 
that they blundered into war 
by mistake. He contends that 
the successors of Bismarck 
stumbled aimlessly from one 
crisis to another, and _ that 
when things went wrong they 
had not the strength nor the 
intelligence to escape the pit 
they had digged for themselves. 
He holds them guilty of “ in- 
fatuation and incompetence.” 
They who followed Bismarck— 
his unhappy epigoni—“ bat- 
tened on the glory of a para- 
gon,” in Lichnowsky’s words, 
“whose errors were sanctified 


by a great name.” In one of 
his “ aphorisms,”’ written after 
the collapse of his country in 
1918, Lichnowsky explained the 
failure of German policy. “ The 
Great Man is only a finger 
post, says Buddha ’—thus he 
wrote. ‘* Bismarck’s successors 
halted beneath their _ finger. 
post. Then they bewailed their 
isolation.’”’ For what they did 
Bismarck was not to blame. 
It was not his fault that the 
miserable von Holstein, who 
was corrupt as he was i- 
capable, was appointed to take 
his place, and he never ceased 
to warn the Emperor, before 
he was driven into retirement, 
that to make war on two faces 
was to ensure defeat. 

If Lichnowsky was less than 
fair to Bismarck, he was just 
in his condemnation of the 
epigoni. Between him and von 
Holstein there was and could 
be no bond of sympathy. And 
it was by von Holstein that, m 
1912, he was chosen to b 
Ambassador in London. He 
asks himself in wonder, “ What 
made them hit on me?” For 
eight years he had lived m 
retirement, and had given UP 
all hope of promotion. He 
knew that von Holstein 
garded him as a “muddle 
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head,” probably “because he 
could not follow von Holstein’s 
labyrinthine views.”’ He knew 
also that the master of intrigue 
feared the independence of his 
spirit. But appointed he was, 
and it is characteristic of the 
Kaiser that the letter in which 
Lichnowsky’s sovereign gave 
him the appointment was “‘care- 
lessly scrawled in lead pencil, dis- 
connected in composition, arro- 
gant in tone, and full of childish 
expressions of hate for Eng- 
land.” It is to the credit of 
Lichnowsky that we owe this 
illuminating detail not to him, 
but to the translator of his 
book. 

The secret of the choice is 
stil unrevealed. It certainly 
was not on account of his 
abilities, thinks Prince Lich- 
nowsky, since the Foreign Office 
never availed itself of them. 
So little did they trust him in 
Berlin that he was kept securely 
in the dark: if he heard what 
policy his own Foreign Office 
Was pursuing, it was (so to say) 
by accident and from a friendly 
colleague. Moreover, he was 
unable to work in freedom and 
independence, since what he 
said and did was reported at 
Berlin by an unfriendly col- 
league. It is thus that before 
the war Berlin made the worst 
possible use of loyal and accom- 
plished servants. And never 
from the beginning did the 
Foreign Office in Berlin intend 
to put trust in the man they 
had selected as Ambassador in 
London. Even had the For- 
eign Office been wise enough to 
obtain its object in London 
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through the legitimate inter- 
vention of Lichnowsky, the 
Ambassador’s spirit of inde- 
pendence would not have en- 
dured the interference of Herr 
von Holstein’s successor. This 
ill-omened minister, for whom 
politics was a game, to be 
played for his own financial 
end, a man fantastic, whimsical, 
and full of contradictions, who 
rarely issued an order without 
countermanding it, remained a 
dominant influence in Berlin 
even after his death, and is 
regarded by Lichnowsky as 
“ the real begetter of the world 
war.” With truth did Nietzsche 
say that “‘ the living are ruled 
by the dead.” 

But if the reason for Lich- 
nowsky’s mission to London is 
uncertain, it may yet be guessed 
at, and the Ambassador’s own 
explanation of his appointment 
is probably correct. ‘“‘ Count 
Metternich,” he writes, “ had 
been given a hint to go, and 
they were looking out for his 
successor. The heads of the 
Foreign Office, whose activities, 
apart from fantastic political 
scheming, lay chiefly in finding 
pleasant posts for their nomi- 
nees, had fixed on one of their 
colleagues. But the man in 
question, besides lacking the 
necessary qualities—a matter 
of no great importance,—turned 
out to be too young. . . . Some 
elderly gentleman had there- 
fore to be found, if possible 
with one foot in the grave, who 
would mark time in London 
until the young official in ques- 
tion had arrived at the neces- 
sary years of maturity.” Their 
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first choice was Herr von Eisen- 
decker, who was old, and who 
“had won laurels on board the 
Emperor’s yacht at Cowes.” 
He was ill-natured enough to 
decline the proffered honour, 
and Baron Marschall, the oldest 
living “Ambassador, who was 
then selected by the Foreign 
Office to do its bidding, died 
unhappily while the candidate- 
elect was still too young. And 
Herr Bethmann-Hollweg was 
forced, against his will, to 
demand the assistance of Prince 
Lichnowsky. 

Lichnowsky, then, did not 
come to London under the 
best auspices. To know him- 
self a stop-gap doesn’t en- 
courage a man to do his best 
work, and it is vastly to Lich- 
nowsky’s credit that, with a 
full knowledge of his inevitable 
weakness, he achieved the suc- 
cess which he did achieve in 
London. With the aid of Sir 
Edward Grey he smoothed out 
many of the rough places which 
lay between Germany and Eng- 
land. He discussed with the 
English Ministers fully and 
freely all the difficulties which 
stood in the way of friendship, 
such as the Bagdad railway, 
the Colonial treaty, the many 
uncertainties caused by the 
Balkan War; and upon none 
of these questions did he find 
Sir Edward Grey obstinate or 
unfriendly. Indeed, agreements 
were on the point of being 
signed which might have en- 
sured a time of peace, and 
Lichnowsky thought that he 
had every reason to be satis- 
fied. What he did not know 
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was what was going on else. 
where, nor how cold was the 
reception of his despatches in 
Berlin. “When one of my 
staff returned from leave jn 
Vienna in the spring of 1914 
he said that Herr von Tschirsky 
had declared that there would 
soon be war. As I, however, 
was always left in ignorance 
about important events, I con- 
sidered this pessimism to be 
unfounded.’ If peace, there- 
fore, was the end and purpose 
of his mission, how could he 
hope for success? Whatever 
he did or said in London was 
made of no account in Berlin 
by those who had predeter- 
mined that war should come. 
The situation was humiliat- 
ing for Lichnowsky; it was 
dangerous for Europe. While 
Berlin deceived him deliber- 
ately by keeping silence, he 
deceived himself by putting 
too great importance upon what 
London revealed to him. His 
sanguine temperament ¢col- 
vineed him that he had brought 
about in England a change of 
heart. He looked around him, 
and saw that everywhere he 
was received with amiability 
and respect. He visited great 
country houses on terms of 
geniality, if not of friendship. 
That he was enjoying a unique 
experience he was rightly col: 
vinced. In the time of Metter 
nich no more than half a dozel 
guests were wont to sit about 
a single round table. And n0W 
the Princess Lichnowsky fount 
herself the hostess at vasb 
and brilliant banquets. These 
changes seemed to him to por 
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tend a change in the opinions 
and emotions of England. They 
portended nothing of the kind. 
England had not changed ; it 
was the German Embassy which 
had changed. The English are 
naturally hospitable. They re- 
joice in receiving their friends 
and in being received by them ; 
and Prince Lichnowsky was 
something new in their experi- 
ence. Here at last was a 
German Ambassador and his 
lady who were willing to meet 
the English as their friends 
and upon equal terms, ready 
to discuss with them not merely 
politics, but all such matters 
of art and literature as in- 
terested both sides. The Eng- 
lish were still convinced that 
Germany and her Kaiser and 
her Foreign Office looked upon 
them with envy and suspicion. 
If they received Lichnowsky 
with open arms, they did not 
forget the unfriendliness which 
his country had manifested in 
the past. And Lichnowsky did 
not understand that his triumph 
was @ personal triumph, and 
meant no sudden conversion of 
England to Germany’s point 
of view. He was innocently 
living in a fool’s paradise. He 
did not thoroughly understand 
either of the parties which he 
Was attempting loyally to bring 
together. What Berlin was 
thinking and doing he did not 
know, because Berlin refused 
te tell him. He attached a 
Wong importance to the cor- 
diality wherewith he was every- 
Where received in England. 
That the flattery which was 
heaped upon him should have 
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turned his head was not re- 
markable. He was invited to 
make speeches in the great 
centres of commerce, an honour 
paid to him alone among the 
Ambassadors ; and as a crown- 
ing distinction, an honorary 
degree was conferred upon him 
by the University of Oxford. 
Once again, at Oxford, he made 
the mistake of regarding as a 
tribute to Germany a distinc- 
tion which was conferred upon 
him as a proof of friendship. 
He believed, said he in an 
amiable speech, that the degree 
was “ desired to mark the com- 
munity of ideas which this 
University has maintained with 
German thought for centuries 
past by fostering and furthering 
German intellectual life.” He 
applauded above all, as well he 
might, Matthew Arnold’s sym- 
pathy with Germany, though 
when he- recalled that poet’s 
verses upon Goethe, he should 
not have forgotten the sketch 
of Arminius in ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland.’ But at Oxford, as 
elsewhere, Lichnowsky looked 
with the eyes of an unjustified 
optimism upon the relationship 
which he hoped existed be- 
tween his country and ours. 
“T can truly say ’—this was 
one of his misunderstandings— 
‘that when the news reached 
me that from this time forward 
I should have the right to call 
myself an Hon. Doctor of the 
University of Oxford, the pleas- 
ure and pride I felt were only 
exceeded by one other feeling, 
and that was satisfaction at 
this real proof of your warm 
sympathy with German culture 
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and with my German father- 
land.” 

These words were spoken on 
3rd June 1914, and two months 
later Germany and England 
were at war. The weary days 
between Austria’s refusal to 
accept Serbia’s apology and 
Sir Edward Grey’s ultimatum 
to Germany were spent in a 
loyal attempt, made by the 
German Ambassador and our 
Foreign Minister, to ensure 
peace. The attempt was hope- 
less from the first. Lichnowsky 
was willing to go as far as 
possible to avert war, and had 
his advice, backed by first- 
hand information, been taken 
in Berlin, peace would have 
been certain. He knew, and 
was never tired of saying, 
that England would not stand 
by while France was destroyed, 
and would not tamely permit 
the invasion of Belgium. But 
Berlin did not greatly care 
what Lichnowsky thought and 
what Sir Edward Grey. She 
was determined that at all 
hazards war should come, and 
come then. Her pretext had 
been found and her chance. 
The comments which the Kaiser 
made upon Lichnowsky’s de- 
spatches prove clearly in what 
spirit William met his Am- 
bassador’s efforts made in the 
cause of peace. No serious 
man, no sane man, would have 
poured ridicule upon the grave 
warnings which came to him 
from London had he ever for 
a. moment set, his face against 
war. ‘“‘ This drivel of Grey’s 
shows that he absolutely doesn’t 
know what he is to do.” 
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“Then he’s a false rascal!” 
“The raseal is crazy or an 
idiot.” ‘‘ My impression is that 
Mr Grey is a false dog who is 
afraid of his own cheapness and 
false policy.”’ These are some 
of the Imperial annotations, 
And when Lichnowsky, having 
heard that Belgium was to be 
invaded, wrote to the Foreign 
Office in Berlin: ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion with Sir W. Tyrrell con- 
firms my impression that after 
receiving news of serious Ger- 
man Belgian collisions, con- 
tinuance of English neutrality 
cannot longer be counted on, 
and that a rupture of relations 
is imminent,’’ the Kaiser could 
write nothing better in the 
margin than, “So now he is 
willing to believe it at last! 


Poor Lichnowsky!” Poor 
Lichnowsky, indeed! Rather 
poor Kaiser! Lichnowsky had 


believed always, and did his 
best to assure the Kaiser that 
England would go to war were 
Belgium invaded. And when 
Lichnowsky’s prophecy came 
true, the Kaiser met it with 
ribaldry. Such was the frivo- 
lous temper in which the Kaiser 
plunged the world into wat. 
He had been told the truth, 
and he heard it not. Nor had 
Lichnowsky anything worse to 
blame himself with than that 
he had not seen from the first 
that he was a mere puppet of 
his Foreign Office, which turned 
his honest and honourable de- 
spatches into ridicule. 

In August 1916 Prince Lich- 
nowsky confessed and at- 
tempted to explain the failure 
of his mission to London. 
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had to support in London a 
policy the heresy of which I 
recognised. That brought down 
vengeance on me, because it 
was a sin against the Holy 
Ghost.” Even if he sinned 
against the Holy Ghost, he 
was not wholly to blame. He 
had been without a job for 
eight years, and did not know 
much about the policy of en- 
croachment upon British in- 
terests, which Germany had 
pursued since 1904. It had 
been better for him had he 
never accepted the office of a 
stop-gap in London. He never 
had a chance of success, for 
his superiors in Berlin were 
determined that he should fail, 
and the long and painful dis- 
cussions which he had with 
Sir Edward Grey seem to-day 
pathetic in their irrelevance. 
In a candid retrospect he con- 
fessed his fault fully and can- 
didly. ‘Looking back after 
two years, I came to the con- 
clusion’? — thus he wrote— 
“that I realised too late that 
there was no room for me in 
a system that for years had 
lived on routine and traditions 
alone, and that tolerated only 
representatives who reported 
what their superiors wished to 
tead. Absence of prejudice and 
an independent judgment are 
resented. Lack of ability and 
want of character are praised 
and esteemed, while successes 
meet with disfavour and excite 
alarm.’’ And when he returned 
home to find his country 
Plunged into a war which she 
might have avoided had she 
listened to Lichnowsky, he was 


made the scapegoat for a calam- 
ity which he, almost alone, 
deplored, and which from the 
first he had known how to 
avert. 

We are to-day more fortu- 
nate than was Prince Lich- 
nowsky when he came to Lon- 
don in 1912. We may read in 
the ‘ British Documents on the 
Origins of the War,’ the third 
volume of which, edited by 
Messrs G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley, has recently, been 
published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, a faithful 
record of the ambitions and 
intrigues of Germany, which 
led inevitably to disaster. It 
is a sad story of demands and 
encroachments on the one hand, 
of weakly amiable concessions 
on the other. Wherever Eng- 
land was established, there was 
Germany ready and anxious to 
make trouble. In Africa, south, 
east, and west, in Samoa and 
New Guinea, there is the same 
tale to tell. In Morocco and 
elsewhere Germany was busy, 
hoping to put into practice her 
favourite policy of driving a 
wedge into the possible friend- 
ship of England and France. 
This policy has been well de- 
fined by Herr von Tschirsky. 
*“Germany’s policy has always 
been,” said he in 1906, ‘“ and 
will be to try to frustrate any 
coalition between two States 
which might result in damaging 
Germany’s interests and pres- 
tige; and Germany, if she 
thought that such a coalition 
was being formed, even if its 
actual results had not yet been 
carried into practical effect, 
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would not hesitate to take 
such steps as she thought proper 
to break up the coalition.” It 
is this policy which gives a 
unity to a most valuable and 
well-edited collection of docu- 
ments. The burden of the song 
is always the same: Germany 
asking roughly, and England 
in weak compliance giving, giv- 
ing. It is impossible to believe, 
after turning over these au- 
thentic pages, that Germany 
was seeking merely to extend 
and strengthen her trade over- 
seas. The Germans were con- 
fident that their policy of bluff 
must prevail. The notorious 
Herr von Holstein and von 
Bilow, whom he persuaded, 
staked their reputation on the 
prophecy that no British Gov- 
ernment sufficiently bullied and 
frightened would stand by 
France, who for centuries had 
been England’s ubiquitous op- 
ponent. Had von Holstein not 
lost his reputation before 1914, 
assuredly he would have lost 
it then. 

The most important docu- 
ment in the collection is a 
memorandum on the present 
State of British Relations with 
France and Germany, written 
by Mr Eyre Crowe in 1907. 
This is a contribution to modern 
history of permanent value. 
No official of his time had a 
clearer understanding of Ger- 
many’s character and inten- 
tions than Eyre Crowe, and 
he set forth his opinions 
with an unrivalled fulness of 
knowledge and breadth of 
vision. Nor did he ever lack 
courage in expressing what he 
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thought. Here is his view 
of German policy: “If, merely 
by way of analogy and illustra- 
tion, a comparison not ip. 
tended to be either literally 
exact or disrespectful be per- 
mitted, the action of Germany 
towards this country since 1890 
might be likened not inappro- 
priately to that of a bDlack- 
mailer, whose extortions are 
wrung from his victims by the 
threat of some vague and dread- 
ful consequences in case of 4 
refusal. To give way to the 
blackmailer’s menaces enriches 
him, but it has long been 
proved by uniform experience 
that, although this may secure 
for the victim temporary peace, 
it is certain to lead to renewed 
molestation and higher demands 
after ever-shortening periods 
of amicable forbearance. The 
blackmailer’s trade is generally 
ruined by the first resolute 
stand made against his exactions 
and the determination rather to 
face all risks of a possibly dis- 
agreeable situation than to con- 
tinue in the path of endless 
concessions. But, failing such 
determination, it is more than 
probable that the relations be 
tween the two parties will grow 
steadily worse.” This is pre 
cisely what happened between 
England and Germany. The 
blackmailer, resolute in the 
advantages that he had gained, 
persisted in his impudent de 
mands. The Germans could 
not believe that England would 
ever stiffen her back. They 
were sure that they had only 
to ask to have, and until they 
were abruptly called to account 
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in 1914, we can hardly blame 
them if they considered Eng- 
land as a negligible foe. In the 
last resort they misjudged their 
victim of forty years, and 
when Lichnowsky told them 
that England would fight were 
Belgium invaded and France 
attacked, they heeded not his 
warning, and charged him with 
being hoodwinked by the supe- 
rior cunning of Sir Edward Grey. 

What, then, was Germany’s 
foreign policy aimed at? Either, 
thought Mr Eyre Crowe in 1907, 
she was “definitely aiming at 
a general political hegemony 
and maritime ascendency, 
threatening the independence 
of her neighbours and ulti- 
mately the existence of Eng- 
land; or Germany, free from 
any such clear-cut ambition, 
and thinking for the present 
merely of using her legitimate 
position and influence as one 
of the leading Powers in the 
Council of Nations, is seeking 
to promote her foreign com- 
merce, spread the benefits of 
German culture, extend the 
scope of her national energies, 
and create fresh German in- 
terests all over the world wher- 
ever and whenever a peaceful 
opportunity offers, leaving it 
to an uncertain future to decide 
whether the occurrence of great 
changes in the world may not 
some day assign to Germany 
a larger share of direct political 
action over regions not now a 
part of her dominions, without 
that violation of the established 
rights of other countries which 
would be involved in any such 
actions under existing political 


conditions.”” Whether the one 
or the other of these hypotheses 
were correct did not much 
matter, as that astute states- 
man, Eyre Crowe, very well 
knew. The result in either 
case would be the same, and 
even if the Germans were con- 
tent to follow the latter of the 
two plans, it could very easily 
and suddenly be merged in the 
former. So that whatever might 
be the conscious intention of 
the Germans, the result would 
be the same, and they would 
need before all things a power- 
ful navy, which would be a 
menace to the world, especially 
to the British Empire. 

Seeing what the situation 
was with perfect clearness, not 
being under an even moment- 
ary illusion that the Germans 
were the friends of peace, 
Eyre Crowe asked what should 
be England’s attitude towards 
her neighbour. That it should 
be an attitude of firmness and 
independence he had no doubt. 
He saw that the Algeciras 
Conference had had upon the 
German Government the effect 
of an unexpected revelation. 
It showed indications of the 
spirit in which for the future 
England proposed to regulate 
her conduct both towards 
France and towards Germany. 
Thus we gained a clue as to 
how we should manage Ger- 
many in the present as in the 
future. The time which had 
elapsed between- the agreement 
of 1904 and 1907, when Eyre 
Crowe wrote, had been short. 
And yet, said he, “ during that 
time it may be observed that 
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our relations with Germany, 
if not exactly cordial, have at 
least been free from all symp- 
toms of direct friction, and there 
is an impression that Germany 
will think twice before she now 
gives rise to any fresh disagree- 
ment. In this attitude she will 
be encouraged if she meets on 
England’s part with unvarying 
courtesy and consideration in 
all matters of common concern, 
but also with a prompt and 
firm refusal to enter into any 
one-sided bargains or arrange- 
ments, and the most unbending 
determination to uphold British 
rights and interests in every 
part of the globe. There will 
be no surer or quicker way to 
win the respect of the German 
Government and of the Ger- 
man nation.” Even the bully 
or the blackmailer respects most 
highly the victim who stands 
up to him; and in these wise 
words, which bring to a close 
the memorandum, which we 
commend to all our readers, 
Eyre Crowe pointed out the 
path which henceforth the Brit- 
ish Government should follow. 
The habit of concession was 
too strong upon us. We could 
not shake it off, and at the very 
moment when driven one step 
too far, we sent our ultimatum 
to Berlin, Sir Edward Grey 
was busily engaged in giving 
to Lichnowsky whatever boons 
he asked. The war merely in- 
terrupted the habit of conces- 
sion, and Germany still expects 
to have her way as heretofore. 
She insists above all that her 
feelings should everywhere be 
spared, that she should not be 
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reproached for the acts of 
violence which she committed 
during the war. She would 
have it forgotten that she put 
Nurse Cavell to death, and the 
clumsy and servile suppression 
of “Dawn,” the famous film, is 
fresh in the memory of all, 
Still worse, at Louvain, the in- 
scription, approved by Cardinal 
Mercier, which recorded the 
simple truth that the library 
was destroyed by Furor Teu- 
tonicus, has been sternly sup- 
pressed. Germany, no doubt, 
meeting with compliance, will 
increase her demands, and in 
the end will be content with 
nothing less than a clean bill 
of humanity, and a general 
certificate that she conducted 
with a noble restraint the war 
into which she was unwillingly 


dragged. 


We have more than once in 
these pages applauded the cour- 
age and wisdom of the ‘ Action 
Francaise,’ the eloquent mouth- 
piece of the French Royalists. 
We yield to none in admira- 
tion of the literary style of 
MM. Daudet and Maurras, its 
political directors, and of the 
political philosophy which is 
the basis of their writings. We 
acknowledge freely the strength 
and dignity with which they 
have withstood the cruel and 
wanton attack which has beet 
made upon their journal and 
organisation by the Vatican, 
inspired to its undoing by 
Gasparri. We were the more 
bitterly disappointed, therefore, 
to read from the pen of M. 
Daudet an attack upon Eng: 
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land’s policy in Egypt. It is 
strange how far the wisest of 
men, in criticising the affairs 
of another country, go astray. 
The ‘ Action Francaise,’ a con- 
stant champion of law and 
order, a journal which speaks 
always in favour of authority, 
should be the first to under- 
stand our difficulties in Egypt. 
What would M. Daudet think 
if an English critic of foreign 
politics were to say to France, 
“Hands off Morocco”? M. 
Daudet does not speak of 
Egypt as one who knows the 
country. He allows others to 
speak for him, and he chooses 
their words with such care as to 
compose, largely, it is true, 
between inverted commas, an 
indictment of England for her 
policy in the Egypt which 
she has made and enriched. 
Prompted by his old friend, 
M. Paul Olagnier, he talks 
enthusiastically of ‘‘ the perspi- 
cacious genius of Zaghlul,’”’ the 
contriver of assassination and 
the protector of murderers. 
With as much reason might 
we describe MM. Malvy and 
Caillaux as heroes and patriots. 
And we might remind M. Dau- 
det that even Mr MacDonald, 
Socialist Prime Minister, found 
Zaghlul’s demands and preten- 
sions so preposterous that he 
told him curtly that neither 
he nor any other English Min- 
ister would ever agree to them. 
Again, says M. Daudet, this 
time quoting the work of Mme. 
Gaulis, ‘Le Nationalisme égyp- 
tien, without support or 
confirmation, Egypt doesn’t 
matter much to Great Britain. 


This is, of course, an absolute 
untruth. The British Empire 
rests upon the security of 
Egypt, which is, in Bismarck’s 
phrase, the nape of England’s 
neck. The Suez Canal is our 
highway to India. If we gave 
over the land to an independ- 
ent Egyptian government, we 
should be barred access not 
only to India, but to our great 
dominions in the Antipodes. 
We should also lose the profits 
which accrue to us from the great 
waterway ; and the other coun- 
tries of Europe, which enjoy the 
privilege of free access to it, 
would be losers also. And 
Mme. Gaulis, M. Daudet’s prin- 
cipal authority, has the further 
temerity to say that England 
having “largely irrigated ” 
Egypt, to-day keeps back the 
water of the Nile for the 
benefit of “the Egyptian 
Soudan.” It is true that Eng- 
land has largely irrigated Egypt, 
and by this magnificent enter- 
prise has conferred upon the 
country wealth and fertility. 
It is a mere calumny not 
worth refuting that she keeps 
back the Nile water for the 
benefit of the Soudan, which 
is not and never will be “‘ Egyp- 
tian.” It should, in truth, be 
apparent to all that Egypt, as 
it exists to-day, is the creation 
of England and of Lord Cromer. 
Her financial prosperity, in 
which all Europe has shared, 
is due entirely to the skill and 
energy of Englishmen. The 
mighty dam at Assouan is a 
monument to the glory of 
England. Had not the English 
been supreme in Egypt, the 
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dam would never have been 
constructed, and the vast coun- 
try, which now enjoys abundant 
crops, would have remained a 
desert. Not only have we 
made Egypt what she is, not 
only have we a right to enjoy 
the fruits of our knowledge 
and our skill, but we have in- 
curred responsibilities which we 
cannot and may not relinquish. 
Suppose that we left Egypt 
suddenly to those who happen 
to inhabit her—to speak of the 
“Egyptian nation” is to talk 
nonsense—what would happen ? 
We will not speak now of the 
Suez Canal or of the interests 
of the bondholders. We will 
think only of the fellaheen 
who live upon the soil which 
they till, of those who are the 
jand-owners, or who deal in 
the rich crops, which, owing to 
our schemes of irrigation, the 
land produces. What would 
become of them and of their 
livelihood? The dam, left to 
the care of the natives of the 
country, would crumble into 
uselessness. And before this 
happened the fellaheen, hitherto 
protected by the English, would 
be forced to pay blackmail, or 
to find themselves deprived of 
the water which irrigates their 
fields. Even if we could recede 
from our responsibilities, we 
should have no right to do so, 
merely to please Mme. Gaulis 
or to soothe the displeasure of 
the French. 

One other boon has England 
conferred upon Egypt, the boon 
of health. English doctors and 
English bacteriologists have 
worked for many years, and 


not in the mere hope of reward 
—for they have been ill-paid— 
to free Egypt from the diseases 
which once upon a time she 
could not escape. Were all the 
English doctors and _bacteri- 
ologists to return home to 
make room for natives, as was 
contemplated, we have it on 
high authority that once more 
plague and cholera would fasten 
hold upon the country. Is 
this desirable, for the mere 
purpose of encouraging or of 
yielding to a foolish agitation ? 
We do not believe that the 
prudent among the inhabitants 
of Egypt would, were they 
pressed, approve so wicked and 
short-sighted a policy. And 
England, after the expenditure 
of vast sums of money and the 
spilling of much blood, would 
be mad if she retreated from 
her duty, or handed over to 
others the work which she has 
accomplished, and its benefi- 
cent results. 

That since the war we have 
made mistakes in Egypt is 
true enough. These mistakes 
were due to the system of 
popular government which for 
his own country M. Daudet 
deplores as bitterly as we de- 
plore it for ours. We have 
suffered from Mr Lloyd George 
more severely than France has 
suffered, in M. Daudet’s opinion, 
from M. Briand. But Mr Lloyd 
George is never likely again to 
injure us by meddling with 
affairs which he does not under- 
stand, and patriotic English- 
men are no more responsible 
for Mr Lloyd George’s antics 
than is M. Daudet for the antics 
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of M. Briand. Egypt has been 
offered the boon of self-govern- 
ment, if it be a boon, and of 
so much independence as is 
compatible with the acceptance 
of Lord Milner’s four cardinal 
points. They need submit to 
no hardship, to no loss of pride. 
But while England is ready to 
keep her part of the proposed 
agreement, Egypt repudiates 
indignantly what she promised. 
She has recognised eagerly Eng- 
land’s acknowledgment of her 
independence, and still refuses 
to accept the reservations, 
which once she deemed accept- 
able. Meanwhile she cannot 
pretend to have a grievance ; 
and no Frenchman, who bears 
in mind the difficulties of his 
country in Morocco and in 
Syria, should condemn _ the 
moderate policy which England 
pursues and intends to pursue 
in Egypt. 

It seems all the stranger that 
there should be a recrudescence 
of the misunderstanding of Eng- 
land, especially among French 
Conservatives, at a time when 
English literature is being read 
and studied in France with an 
appreciation as before it was 
never read or studied. M. 
Daudet himself has shown a 
sympathy with English letters 
and English writers, for which 
we are duly grateful. And 
wherever you look, you will 
find the same welcome revival 
of interest among Frenchmen 
in the masterpieces of our 
literature. In many periods 
of our history, from the time 
of Chaucer, France and Eng- 
land have taken hands upon 
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the solid ground of the arts, 
and the debt which either one 
of them incurred has been 
amply repaid. What we owed 
in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the French 
transferred to the other side 
of the account in the early 
nineteenth century, when they 
based their romantic revival 
upon the shining examples of 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 
And to-day, with more eager- 
ness and intelligence than ever, 
the French are discovering our 
masters of the literary craft. 
Take, for instance, their treat- 
ment of Swift. Paul Saint 
Victor, in a misleading essay, 
found nothing better to say 
of him than, “ Swift is a great 
man in England; he lessens 
in stature at Dover. He is of 
no more than an ordinary 
height when he reaches Calais.” 
Even Taine borrowed a some- 
what violent judgment from 
Macaulay. And here is M. 
Barbeau, in an introduction to 
a version of ‘Gulliver,’ dis- 
coursing of Swift, not as though 
he were a monster, but as 
though he were, as indeed he 
was, a very great writer. More- 
over, the French critics of 
to-day devote the same study 
to the literature of modern 
England as they do to the 
literature of the past. For 
instance, a recent book, ‘ Le 


_Message de Thomas Hardy,’ by 


M. Gérard de Catalogne, if 
it contains no original views, 
proves that the author has 
approached his subject in the 
proper spirit of research. 
Though M. de Catalogne takes 
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that buffoon, the late Oscar 
Wilde, far too seriously, though 
he accepts the gossip of Mr 
T. P. O’Connor as a reasonable 
authority, though he indulges 
the habit of misprints with a 
freedom rare even in a French- 
man, he has mastered not only 
the works of Thomas Hardy, 
but the works of such contem- 
poraries as might be supposed 
to have influenced him. He 
is familiar with Matthew Arnold 
and John Stuart Mill; he has 
some acquaintance with the 
treatises of Herbert Spencer, a 
philosopher already forgotten 
and out of date. We could 
have wished that he had looked 
at Hardy more resolutely from 
his own point of view. Indeed, 
nowhere in his book does he 
express so genuinely charac- 
teristic an opinion as does 
M. Mauriac in a preface of 
commendation. Now M. Mau- 
riac confesses that he has never 
been able to read ‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles’totheend. “Not 
that I am insensitive to this 
masterpiece,” he writes. “On 
the contrary, being too sensi- 
tive, I cannot bear the martyr- 
dom which Hardy imposes upon 
his dear Tess. It is enough, 
indeed, that mortals should be 
the playthings of Destiny or 
of Providence! I cannot endure 
that a creator, powerful as 
Hardy is, should make them 
submit to a narrow philosophy.” 

M. de Catalogne, in criticising 
the work of Thomas Hardy, 
forgets too soon that Hardy 
was not a philosopher but an 
artist. He attaches too much 
importance to his views of life 
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and death, and does not give 
him the credit due to his skij] 
in telling a story and in the usge 
of the English language. Yet it 
was in his artistry that Hardy 
himself took delight. Though 
he opposed the Puritanism 
which would have put a check 
upon his outspokenness, though 
he claimed the right to express 
openly what he thought, he 
did not hold that it was his 
business to preach a gospel or 
to set forth a plan of life. He 
believed that, even if it were 
proper that a novel should 
point a moral, it might attain 
its end most easily by an 
indirect method. ‘‘ The novels,” 
he said, “‘ which have the best 
chance of exercising a moral 
influence are generally those 
that were written without any 
purpose of edification.’’ That 
is, indeed, true of himself and 
his own novels. He was pro- 
foundly interested in the life 
that he saw about him, and in 
the character of his puppets. 
The Wessex of his creation was 
to him a very real place, whose 
past was as clearly before his 
eyes as its present. When he 
wandered in the streets of 
Dorchester he saw in his mind’s 
eye all those who had passed 
through them from the in- 
vasion of the Romans to ouw 
own day. But he did not lose 
sight of the present and the 
past. The problems which the 
personages of his drama faced 
were modern problems, though, 
indeed, these personages might 
have given them a different 
solution had they not carried 
in their veins the blood of 
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other races and past genera- 
tions. Of this M. de Catalogne 
is conscious. ‘“‘ With his con- 
templative temperament, his 
passionate curiosity, Hardy 
seems to me to be separated 
from us by years, which are 
centuries, by all the space 
which gives to romanticism a 
recoil from nightmare, by the 
resigned powerlessness to re- 
cover the fashions, the ideas, 
the shapes of the past. That 
is why, in spite of ourselves, 
we demand with some em- 
barrassment if really this flood 
of tears took its source in the 
human heart, if a little ink 
were not mixed with it, if 
there were not in all that much 
of the magnificent falsehood 
which has the name of Litera- 
ture.” Of course there was, 
and we think M. de Cata- 
logne’s study of Hardy would 
have been better had he re- 
membered more often that 
Hardy was a highly conscious 
man of letters, whose tears (or 
the tears of whose puppets) 
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did not come all from the 
heart, and who had something 
better to be and to do than 
to express the transient philo- 
sophies of their hour. If M. de 
Catalogne had thought more 
constantly of the ‘‘ magnificent 
falsehood ”’ called literature, he 
would not have written to- 
wards the end of his essay: 
“Of Hardy, as of Taine, it 
might be said that he has exiled 
from earth all hope of heaven.” 

But the fact that the essay 
was written is interesting of 
itself. Knowledge is the firmest 
foundation of friendship, and 
the more clearly France and 
England understand each 
other’s life and each other’s 
literature, the less chance there 
will be of their misunderstand- 
ing the dangerous tangle of 
politics, which after all that 
we have done and suffered in 
the war should not be per- 
mitted to cause our feet to 
stumble in marching to our 
common end of peace and 
amity. 
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